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SING  THE  HANDICAPPED 

>pic>  arc  learning  to  reconsider  assets  which  in  ordin- 
ary times  might  be  overlooked.  One  such  is  the  amount  of 
valuable  work  that  can  be  done  by  men  with  physical  handi- 
caps. Henry  Ford  lias  long  known  this,  and  made  a  place 
for  them  in  his  organization. 

Now  the  Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation  is  working 
out  a  plan  for  using  the  blind  and  crippled.  A  man  defective 
in  one  respect  may  well  have  other  talents  adequate  for  cer- 
tain jobs,  and  may  thus  release  one  physically  perfect  for  the 
army.  To  find  these  talents  sometimes  entails  a  good  deal  of 
work  for  the  management,  but  the  need  justifies  the  effort. 
And  such  a  war-time  gain  is  likely  to  be  carried  over  into 


times  of  peace 

& 
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Blind  Need  Assistance 

By  DONNA  FARGO  j     That's  where  you  come  in.  If 

An  unusual  offer  has  been ,  yOU  wn.  bring  compete  decks  of 
made  by  a  Beverly  Hills  resident  i  car(js  to  headqluarters  at  9724 
who  is  trained  in  Braille  and  she  j  Santa  Monica  boulevard  this  fel- 
ls calling  on  Beverly  Hills  peo-jlow  citizen  of  your  will  mark 
+  u  i  i.  «t-  *  x.  iT  them  for  the  blind  heroes  of 
pie  to  help  her.  Word  has  been  ^    Harbor>    Samoa>    MidWay 

received  from  a  nearby  hospital  and  the  Corai  sea. 

that  'boys'  who  have  been  blind-  ^rtax  do  you  say?  These  boys 

ed  since    December  7    are  now  gave  their  sight  for  you,  can  you 

becoming    proficient   enough   in  spare    52    old    or    new    playing 

Braille  to  play  cards  but  unfor-  cards, 

tunately    they    have    no    Braille  r-\ 

Imarked 1  cards.  fcuJkvuJrU  .  Sfc *  .  Ifau^, 

"ia:^;^  GROUP  FORMED  TO  CARE 

Foundation  for  War 


Blind  to  Hold  Tea 

A   PUBLIC    INVITATION    has 
o  those  interested 
'oundation  for  the 
War  Blpnd,  to  attend  a  tea  tomor- 
row, from  3  to  5  o'clock,  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel.  The  plans  of  the 
(organization  and  its  December  3 
'Race  Day  benefit  at  Bay  Mead- 
ows will  be  explained  by  Ruben/ 
R.  Horwitz,  president,  and  Mar/ 

Cook  Coweid.  founder.  / 
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FOR  BLINDED  VETERANS 

To  form  an  organization  to  care 
for  i lie  rehabilitation  of  blind  sol- 
of  the  war,  repre- 
[150  women's  organ- 
*hout  Los  Angeles 
County  gathered  yesterday  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Carl  Dammann,  secretary  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
War  Blind,  said  it  was  the  present 
plan  to  pattern  the  national  organ- 
ization after  St.  Dunstan's  in  Eng- 
land, which  since  the  close  of  World 
War  I  has  cared  for  3000  blind 
service  men. 


Preparations  Made  tor 

War-BUnded  Soldiers 

Estimates  based  on  war  casualty 
figures  j  available  to  date  indicate 
that  of  every  1,000  men  disabled  in 
the  country's  service,  one  is  des- 
tined 'to  go  through  life  in  a  per- 
petual blackout. 

With  this  in  mind,  workers  for  the 
sightless  are  busy  devising  ways  of 
meeting  the  problem  of  the  war 
blind  when  the  first  impact  begins  to 
be  felt  in  this  country. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  sightless  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  city,  (the  na- 
tional agency)  a  committee  has  been 
formed  to  consider  this  problem  and 
to  prepare  recommendations  for  the 
federal  government  which,  the  com- 
mittee feels,  should  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  rehabilitation  of 
war-blinded  individuals. 

The  plan  now  being  formulated  in- 
cludes provisions  for  the  early  es- 
tablishment of  contact  in  hospital 
with  blinded  patients,  the  immedi- 
ate application  of  therapeutic  meas- 
ures, the  setting  up  of  training  cen- 
ters to  which  men  can  be  moved 
so  their  vocational  abilities  can  be 
determined  and,  later,  arrangements 
made  for  their  rehabilitation  in  their 
home  communities. 

Each  serviceman's  education, 
tastes,  temperament  and  abili- 
ties will  be  studied  with  a  view 
to  seeing  that  rehabilitation  is 
fitted  as  accurately  as  possible 
to  the  individual.  This  plan  has 
been  followed  with  excellent  re- 
sults in  England,  where  already 
200  men  have  lost  their  sight  in 
war  service. 

One  example  is  that  of  a  young 
blinded  airman  who  has  been 
trained  to  fit  instruments  into  the 
instrument  board  of  airplanes.  He 
now  fits  20  of  such  boards  per  day, 
as  compared  with  a  maximum  of  17 
achieved  by  his  sighted  co-workers. 
The  need  and  desirability  of  spe- 
cialized treatment  for  the  war-blind- 
ed as  distinguished  from  treatment 
of  civilian  blind  is  being  stressed  by 
workers  for  the  blind.  Research  re- 
veals that  the  morale  of  veterans 
who  lost  their  sight  in  World  War  I 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  segre- 
gation with  their  war-blinded  bud- 
dies during  the  early  weeks  of  thjfir 
blindness  and  their  subsequent 
months  of  training. 
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Statewide  Training  C 

FoTlindlnWar 
oJafcis  Foreseen  Soon 

^is^velyn  McKay,  field  rep- 
resentative of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  blind,  advised 

ih  the  committee  on  work  for 
the  blind  of  the  Social  Welfare 
society  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
chamber  of  commerce. 

Problems  treated  by  Miss  Mc- 
Kay   in    the    discussion    included 
training,  employment    and    living 
arrangements  for  the  blind.  Many 
states  have  found  that  now  is  an 
opportune    time   to   do   something 
on  a  statewide  basis  about  train- 
ing the  blind  to  use  the  abilities 
they  may  have,  Miss  McKay  said. 
Employment    opportunities    for 
the  blind  have  increased  consider- 
ably, due  to  government  interest 
in  utilizing  all  persons  not  fit  for 
army  service,  she  told  the  group. 
Miss  McKay  is  on  a  tour  of  the 
west    and    middlewest    to    survey 
opportunities  for  the  blind.     She 
goes    next    to    Kansas,    and    then 
south.     While  in  Lincoln  she  was 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  J.  Knox  Jones, 
chairman    of    the-SQCial    Welfaj* 
committee  on  /ork  f>  tw**^-1 
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Training 
,War  Blind 

How  schools  Are  being  formed  to- 
day fdr  servicemen  who  lose  their 
sight/n  tifwar  was  announced  at 
a  diaper  meeting:  for  army,  navy  and 
mai/ne  corps  representatives  last 
nit: lit  in  San  Francisco  under  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Foundation 
for  War  Blind. 

The  organization,  founded  by 
Mary  Cook  Cowerd,  is  headed  by  R. 
11.  HorwltZ  of  Los  Angeles,  who  said 
it  wil  lnperate  similarly  to  St.  Dun- 
stan's  blind  training  school  plan  in 
England. 

The  first  American  unit  wi^  be 
opened  in  Los  Angeles,  to  teach 
crafts  and  normal  living  to  thase 
who  return  sightless.  As  the  or- 
ganization expands  and  if  the  neep 
arises,  other  training  schools  will  be 
established. 

The  net  proceeds  at  Thursday': 
Bay  Meadows  race  track  meetin; 
will  be  donated  to  the  campaign. 

Those  attending  the  session  in; 
eluded  Maj.  Oen.  B.  M.  Giles,  Fourth 
Army  air  corps:  Capt.  Frederick  i. 
Hook,  commander  of  Oak  Kntfll 
naval  hospital  in  Oakland,  and  Brfg. 
Gen.  William  P.  Upshur,  commanier 
of  the  marine  corps  for  the  Pacific 
area. 
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,IND    TRAIN    SIGHTLESS 


^ind  ex-soldiers  of  the  last 
war  are  instructing  newly-blinded 
men  of  this  war  in  South  Africa. 
At  the  Training  Home  for  Blinded 
Servicemen  in  Wynberg,  two  work 
full  time  to  teach  skills  to  the 
young  blinded.  Now  training  for 
this  work  are  two  South  Africans, 

seven  British,  and  a  Norwegian 
seaman.  One  instructor  teaches 
Braille  reading  and  writing  and 
has  classes  in  massage,  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology  and  reme- 
dial exercises.  Two  visit  newly- 
blinded  as  they  arrive  at  South 
African  hospitals,  showing  them 
■how  to  read  the  Braille  watches 
with  which  they  all  are  presented. 


Aid  for  War  Blind 


Plans  for  rehabilitating  soldiers 
who  lose  their  sight  in  the  war  were 
outlined  for  the  army,  navy  and 
marine  corps  at  a  dinner  in  San 
Francisco,  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  War  Blind.  Dis- 
cussing training  for  sightless  sol- 
diers are,  left  to  right,  Lieut.  Com. 
C.  C.  Troensegaard,  Miss  Mary 
Cowerd  and  Oh  W.  S.  Wood. 


Local  Track 
In  Move  / 
To  Aid  Blind 


War  Blind  Fund 
Gets  Started 
At  Bay  Meadows 

A  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  nationwide  chain 
of  schools  for  the  war  blind, 
gets  under  way  at  Bay 
Meadows  race  track  tomor- 
row, with  the  entire  receipts  of 
the  meeting  to  be  donated  to  a 
special  fund. 

The  movement  is  being  spon- 
sored by  Mary  Cook  Cowerd,  her- 
self sightless,  who  proposes  that 
the  schools  be  established  to  re- 
habilitate American  service  men 
blinded  in  the  present  war,  train- 
ing them  in  trades  and  crafts 
suited  to  the  blind. 

First  of  the  school  is  to  be 
established  at  Los  Angeles,  ac- 
cording to  present  plans,  based 
primarily  on  Great  Britain's  fam- 
ous St.  Dunstan's  project. 
SERVICE  MEN 
BACK  MOVEMENT 

Besides  its  backing  by  a  civil- 
ian group  headed  by  R.  R. 
Horwitz  of  Los  Angeles,  the  proj- 
ect has  the  interest  of  various 
military  officials,  including  Maj. 
Gen.  B.  M.  Giles  of  the  fourth 
army  air  corps;  Capt.  Frederick 
R.  Hook,  commandant  of  the  Oak 
Knoll  Navy  Hospital,  and  Brig. 
Gen.  William  P.  Upshur,  com- 
mander of  the  marine  corps  for 
the  Pacific  area. 


'Talking  Book'  for  BUnf^^ 

Fortunately,  soldiers  who  lose 
their  sight  in  the  present  conflict 
will  have  to  aid  them~lrPacTjrrsting 
to  their  new  dark  world  many  more 
advantages, than  had  their  predeces- 
sors of  the  last  war.  They  can  en- 
joy the  Talking  Book,  devised  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  which  reads  books  and  plays 
aloud;    they    will    find    available    a 


newly  improved  braille  typewriter 
on  which  they  can  write  to  their 
blind  comrades;  they  will  find 
games  specially  designed  for  blind 
people.  Better  still,  they  will  find  a 
public  vastly  more  enlightened 
in  its  attitude  toward  the  blind,  and 
a  working  service  infinitely  better 
trained  and  equipped  to  see  that 
the  dark  road  which  they  must  trav- 
el is  made  smoother,  happier  and 
more  rewarding  in   every   way. 


Johanna  Lodge 

Expands  Work 

for  the  Blind 


By     Irene     St-eyskal. 

When,  after  the  first  World  War, 
one  of  the  men  of  her  family  re- 
turned w  i  t  hout 
h  i  s  sight,  Mrs. 
Antoinette  Harris 
gathered  a  group 
of  Interes  ted 
friends  at  her 
home  to  learn 
how  to  transcribe 
in  Braille. 

The  circle  grew 
and  its  work 
prospered.  Mrs. 
Harris  was  a 
member  of  Jo- 
hanna lodge  of 
the  United  Order  of  True  Sisters. 
The  lodge  took  up  the  project,  estab- 
lishing its  now  famous  bureau  for 
the  blind.  In  the  years  since  Mrs. 
Harris  and  her  associates  first  put 
their  hands  to  the  task  of  lightening 
the  darkness  for  the  blind,  the  serv- 
ice literally  has  circled  the  world. 
Even  in  a  day  that  has  grown  accus- 
tomed to  fabulous  figures,  Johanna 
bureau's  production  record  of  850,000 
pages  of  Braille  transcription  stands 
as  an  impressive  achievement. 


Mrs.    Antoinette 
Barrls. 


Mrs.   Richard  Levy. 


The  last  war's  army  of  the  blind 
numbered  10,000.     Taking  a  realistic 
view  of  the  prob- 
able aftermath  of 
this  conflict,  the 
110    active    mem- 
bers   of    the    Jo- 
hanna   bureau 
have     started     a 
move  toward  ex- 
p  a  n  s  i  o  n.    Mrs. 
Richard  Levy, 
3530    S  h  e  r  i  dan 
road,    now    serv- 
ing as  the  chair- 
man,    has     an- 
nounced that  the 
Johanna  women  will  undertake  to  in- 
struct new  groups  interested  in  doing 
Braille  for  the  blind.    The  need  for 
other  private  groups  to  take  up  the 

work  is  greatly  increased,  Mrs.  Levy 
points  out,  now  that  the  Red  Cross 
has  discontinued  its  Braille  depart- 
ment under  the  pressure  of  war 
emergency  demands.  A  room  in  the 
Chicago  Public  library  is  reserved  for 
transcription,  and  volunteers  work 
there  each  Wednesday  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Johanna  bureau  in- 
structors. 

The  Johanna  bureau  began  its 
project  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Chicago  library,  which  established  its 
books  for  the  blind  department  in 
1912,  and  the  association  has  con- 
tinued thru  the  years.  All  of  the 
Braille  work  done  by  the  bureau 
must  meet  the  library's  standard.' 


In  the  bureau  was  developed  a  new 
system  o£  teaching  Braille  to  the 
sightless,  which  recently  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Chicago  board  of  edu- 
cation as  the  method  to  be  used  by 
its  teachers  for  the  blind.  The  first 
Braille  musical  transcription  in 
China  was  a  music  primmer  compiled 
by  the  Johanna  women  and  sent  to 
Shanghai  before  the  war  in  answer 
to  a  request  from  a  blind  Chinese  uni- 
versity student.  An  especially  elo- 
quent letter,  among  many  received 
by  Mrs.  Levy,  is  the  two  page  type- 
written message  of  gratitude  from 
Homer  S.  Wong,  the  boy  for  whom 
the  primmer  and,  later,  several 
classical  works  were  transcribed.  The 
bureau  has  answered  requests  from 
Australia,  Hawaii,  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  several  South  American  coun- 
tries. 

The  Johanna  bureau  has  tran- 
scribed textbooks  in  Latin,  French, 
and  Spanish,  musical  scores,  law 
books,  medical  studies,  plays  for  a 
local  group  of  blind  players,  novels, 
biographies,  and  histories.  Recently 
its  members  made  in  Braille  40  sets 
of  merit  badges  for  blind  Girl  Scouts. 
One  of  its  most  recent  transcriptions 
is  of  a  government  bulletin  on  "  What 
to  Do  in  an  Air  Raid." 
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BLIND  SOLDIER 
e  TRAINSJWOKIES 

Teaches  the  Technique  of  Avoiding 

Obstacles  in  Dark— Graduate  of 

University,  Expert  Organist 


ENLISTS  AS  PRIVATE 

Hill  has  been  blind  for  27  years  and 
teaches  the  technique  of  avoiding  ob- 
stacles in  the  dark. 

Recently,  accompanied  by  Laaa.  his 
Seeing  Eye  companion,  he  called  on 
Captain  John  Adams,  commanding  of- 
ficer of  Company  6,  and  volunteered  his 
services.    He  was  enlisted  as  a  private. 

"To  avoid  obstacles  in  the  daik, 
Hill  tells  his  class,  "one  develops  what 
might  be  called  an  'echo  sense  or  a 
Shadow  sense/  There  is  a  variation  In 
the  air  pressure  on  the  face  as  one 
approaches  something  like  a  building 
Echo  also  plays  its  part,  and  probably 
the  sense  that  is  developed  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  two." 

Remarkable    Career 

The  blind  naturally  develop  this  sense 

more   readily   than   others,    out   of   pure 

necessity:    but    anyone    can    deve  o p    it 

to    a    certain    degree,    Private    Hill    ex- 

P  Hte  also  stresses  the  technique  of  han- 
dling oneself  in  case  of  a  collision  or 
a  fall,  to  minimize  the  danger  of  injury. 

\  blackout  means  nothing  to  Private 
Hill,  who  was  born  sightless.  Despite 
his  handicap  he  worked  his  way 
through  a  term  at  the  University  of 
Waho?  Southern  Branch  at  PocateHo 
by  playing  in  a  dance  band.  He  is  an 
expert  organist  and  has  appeared  in 
manv  Idaho  cities. 

••I'd  like  to  encourage  other  blind  per- 
sons to  pitch  in  and  be  of  »°™  8§£icfl 
to  the  war  effort,"   says  Private  Hill. 


VOLUNTEERS 
Private   Jay   E.   Hill   and   his    seeing 
eye    companion,    Lada, 
army  now.' 


are 


the 


TWIN  FALLS,  Ida.,  Jan.  14— 
Jay  E.  Hill  wasn't  classified  as  1-A 
or  even  3-A  in  the  draft,  but  he's 
A-l  with  a  special  class  of  the  Twin 
Falls,  Ida.,  State  guard  reserves, 
which   he    instructs. 
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Walter  Hoving 
Urges  Jobs  for 
Blind  Persons 
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Tejls  Lighthouse  Meeting 
BnsinessShouldPlanNow 
to  HireWar  Handicapped 

Walter  Hoving,  president  of 
Lord  &  Taylor  department  store, 
suggested  yesterday  that  employ- 
ers in  large  places  of  business  hire 
one  blind  or  otherwise  handicaped 
person  for  every  1,000  employees 
He  spoke  at  the  thirty-sixth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Lighthouse,  111  East  Fifty-ninth 
Street. 

"When  maimed  soldiers  return 
from   war   business   organizations 
should  take  over  the  responsibility 
of  giving  them  jobs,"  Mr.  Hoving 
said.  "It  would  be  a  crime  for  those 
who  are  fighting  for  us  to  come 
back  to  rest  on  charity  or  in  in- 
stitutions   for    the    rest   of    their 
flives.  It  seems  to  me  that  now  is 
!the    time    to    initiate    blind    and 
|  other  types  of  handicapped  persons 
I  into  our  business  set-up  because 
we  certainly  need  more  people  and 
the  way  would  be  paved  for  em- 
ployment  of    the    wounded   at   a 
later  period." 

Mr.  Hoving  recognized  that 
there  are  difficulties  in  hiring  the 
handicapped,  but  he  reminded 
that  patriotic  motives  should  lead 
to  the  immediate  employment  of 
the  blind.  Explaining  that  there 
are  4,000  blind  persons  in  New 
York,  he  described  as  "pitifully 
low"  the  number  hired  in  New 
York  industry.  He  said  that  he 
thought  oversight  was  responsible 
for  this  situation  rather  than  will- 
ful neglect  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers and  added  that  although 
his  own  store  had  not  hired  a  blind 
person,  he  had  just  spoken  with 
his  personnel  manager  on  institut- 
ing the  plan  for  one  handicapped' 
person  out  of  every  1,000  employ-1 
ees. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  association,  contrasted 
the  plight  of  the  blind  thirty-six 
years  ago  when  the  organization 
was  founded  with  the  present  sit- 
uation, explaining  that  today  1,200 
blind  workers  are  employed  in 
Henry  Ford's  River  Rouge  plant 
on  the  same  basis  as  normal  labor- 
ers. 

"Forty  years  ago  it  seemed  that 
fate  had  decreed  that  the  blind 
were  to  remain  forever  apart  from 
the  normal  stream  of  world  life," 


BLIND  VET  TO    I 
GO  TO  SCHOOL 

Accepted    as    Student    in 
fir         Henniker 

HRNN1KBB,  X.  II.,  March  15- 
Blmded  while  on  maneuvres  with  the 
army  In  Pennsylvania,  Corporal  James 
E.  Miller,  U,  of  Fairview,  X.  c,  has 
been  accepted  as  a  student  at  the  Barnes 
School,  agricultural  institution  for  the 
|  blind. 

Since  being  blinded  he  has  learned 
to  do  some  typewriting  and  has  had 
instruction  In  Braille,  both  of  which  he 
plans  to  continue  on  his  arrival  at  the_ 
school.  He  will  take  the  school's 
courses  in  agriculture  so  that  he  may 
"'oik  on  his  father's  farm  in  North 
Carolina.  He  will  be  the  first  blind**" 
veteran  of  this  war  to  come  to  The 
school.  _____• 


■^.f?^ 


Miss  Keller  said.  "At  that  time 
they  were  trained  in  only  a  few 
handicrafts  on  a  limited  scale.  But 
behold  the  transformation  today. 
The  blind  are  breaking  away  from 
fettering  circumstances.  The  new 
optimism  does  not  look  on  us  as 
doomed  creatures  but  as  men  and 
j  women  under  wise  supervision  who 
jmay  become  economically  compe- 
tent." 


WAR  BLINDED    Q 

There    is   something   terrifying   in 
the  thought  of  large  numbers  of  our 
boys  coming  home  blind  and  helpless 
from  the  war  fronts,  so  it  is  reassuring 
to  learn  from  medical  scientists  that 
the  hazards  of  such  a  spectacle  are 
small   under  modern   combat  condi- 
tions.   They  point  out  that  in  all  the 
fighting  the  British  have  done  in  the 
past  three  years,  they  have  lost  no 
more   than   a  couple  of  hundred  of 
men  through  blindness,  while  our  own 
total  of  men  blinded  in  the  last  war  was 
less  than  250.    One  of  the  certainties 
of  the  present  conflict  is  that  such 
tragedies  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum 
and    that    the    government    will    do 
everything  in  its  power  to  make  the 
lot  of  what  few  victims  there  are  easier. : 

War-Blinded  Britons   /V 
Fight  on  Home  Front  ^ 

LONDON  —  (AP)  Thousands  of 
war-blindejj  Britons  have  tri- 
umphed over  their  handicap  and 
are  fighting  the  enemy  by  (filling 
vital  posts  on  the  war  production 
front. 

In  factories  all  over  Britain, 
sightless  men  are  proving  them- 
selves proficient  as  tank  assem- 
blers, sandblasters,  die  polishers, 
and   parts   inspectors. 

Blind  presons  are  also  helping 
in  civil  defense.  Their  acute  hear- 
ing enables  them  to  detect  an  ap- 
proaching raider  by  the  hum  of 
its  engines  long  before  it  can  be 
seen.  Hundreds  of  these  blind  war 
workers  have  won  their  rehabilita- 
tion after  specialized  training  at 
St.  Dunstan's,  an  institution  for  the 
blind  founded  during  the  last  war. 


Tynan  Receives 
Appointment  Frotjyj 


Washington 
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Word  has  been  received  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Maurice  I.  Tynan  b'y 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  or- 
ganize and  direct  the  program  for 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  vet- 
erans who  may  be  blinded  in  the 
present  war. 

Mr.  Tynan,  Field  Representative, 
Services  for  the  Blind,  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  since  193S.  has 
been  appointed  to  direct  and  su- 
pervise the  rehabilitation  of  blind 
ex-service  men  in  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration under  new  law  Public 
16,  Seventy-  Eighth  Congress. 

Before  coming  to  the  services  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  Of- 
fice of  Education,  Mr.  Tynan  directed 
the  Minnesota  State  Division  for 
the  Blind  for  twelve  and  one  half 
years  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
all  agencies  and  la  iiities  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States.  He  seis- 
ed as  vocational  agent  for  the  blind 
in  the  Veterans  Bureau  after  World 
War  I,  and  later  was  superintendent 
of  the  Evergreen  School  for  the 
Blind,  Baltimore.  Maryland,  operal 
ed  by  the  Veterans  Bureau  as  a  vo- 
cational training  centre  for  blind 
ex-service  men. 

Prior  to  his  Veterans'  Bureau  as- 
signment, Mr.  Tynan  was  connected 
with  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  its  early  develop- 
ment where  he  organized  the  sales 
room  department  and  later  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  Ontario  Division 
of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Tynan  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  Watertown  Schools 
ivhere  he  was  very  well  known  and 
nade  great  strides  toward  the 
vhich  he  now  has  attained,  lie  i< 
i  graduate  of  Perkins  Institution  and 
>egan  his  career  for  the  blind  as  a 
eacher  at  the  Maryland  School  for 
he  Blind  at  Overlea,  Baltimore, 
Iaryland,  and  was  also  employed 
y  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
>r  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Tynan's  thorough  knowledge 
nd  varied  experience  in  the  field 
minently  qualifies  him  to  success- 
illy  carry  out  this  difficult  and 
nportant  rehabilitation  program  for 
le   blind. 

He  is  a  brother  of  Miss  Gertrude 
'ynan  of  Summer  st.  who  is  a  teach- 
r  at  the  James  Russell  Lowell 
chool.  _^_^____^_____ 
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Veterans  Asked 
To  Help  Smash 
Isolationism 

Judgfe  Marx  Tells  Disabled 
E^-Soldiers  U.S.  Should 
PoliceWorld  if  Necessary 

The  Disabled  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica were  urged  yesterday  by  Judge, 
Robert  S.  Marx,  founder  and  first  | 
national  commander  of  the  organ- 
ization, to  take  a  leading  part  in 
expunging  isolationist  , tendencies 
from  the  United  States. 

Addressing  the  D.  A.  V.  on  the 
third  day  of  its  twenty-second 
national  convention,  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  Judge  Marx  advo- 
cated America's  adherence  to  a 
league  of  nations  and  world  court, 
and  suggested  that  this  nation 
take  positive  action  in  policing  the 
world  to  preserve  peace.  He  has 
been  unanimously  elected  special 
advisor  to  the  organization's  com- 
mittee on  post-war  policy  and 
planning. 

"Isolation  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  raise  its  head  again,"  Judge 
Marx  said.  "Having  learned  our 
lesson  on  two  previous  occasions, 
we  should  police  the  whole  world, 
if  necessary,  to  preserve  the  peace 
so  that  our  sons  and  daughters 
are  not  plunged  into  war  twenty- 
five  years  from  now. 

"Had  the  United  States  entered 
wholeheartedly  into  some  kind  of 
league  of  nations,  and  wholeheart- 
edly into  a  world  court,  and  had 
put  its  strength  behind  them,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for 
Germany  and  Italy  to  plunge  the 
whole  world  into  slaughter." 

Judge  Marx's  statement  followed 
a  memorial  service  dedicated  to 
Americans  who  have  been  killed  in 
the  present  conflict,  and  to  the 
veterans  of  the  first  world  war. 
The  service  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  David  L.  White,  National 
Chaplain  of  the  D.  A.  V. 

In  front  of  Dr.  White  as  he 
spoke  was  a  six-inch-high  pile  of 
United  States  casualty  lists  for 
this  war.  He  read  the  names  of 
forty-nine  men  killed  in  action, 
selected  at  random  from  the  lists. 

Among  the  speakers  were  In- 
spector Lee  R.  Pennington,  assist- 
ant to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion; Lieutenant  Colonel  Edwin 
Baker,  sightless  managing  director 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  of  Canada;  and  Mrs.  Maude 
Ballington  Booth,  founder  of  the 
Volunteers  of  America. 

The  last  session  of  the  conven- 
tion will  be  held  at  10  a.  m.  today 
when  election  of  officers  of  the 
D.  A.  V.  and  its  women's  auxiliary 
will  be  held  and  resolutions  passed. 
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Seeing-Eye  Dogp 
for  Service  Men 
Blinded  in  War 

NEW  YORK,  Sept.  29  »AP)— An 
announcement  that  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  would  un- 
dertake to  supply  a  seeing-eye  dog 
for  every  serviceman  blinded  from 
injuries  in  the  present  war  was  made 
today  by  Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Goodfel- 
low.  New  Jersey  state  regent  of  the 
society. 

Mrs.  Goodfellow,  a  resident  of 
South  Orange,  N.  J.,  said  that  the 
project  would  be  undertaken  by 
.ninior  members  of  the  society— 
those  between  21  and  35— and  that 
the  national  movement  would  be 
headed  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Grundy  of 
Passaic,  N.  J.  Announcement  "was 
made  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey D.  A.  R.'s  Fall  conference  here 
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ar  Blind  Solicitations  Condemned 

! several  organizations  away  from  this  city  are  making  a  mail 
iaign  to  secure  donations  on  the  pretense  they  will  be  used  to 
he  men  who  are  blinded  in  the  war.  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Jheir  recent  annual  convention 
strongly  condemned  such  rackets  and  adopted  a  resolution  reading 
in  part  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  justification  or  need  for  any  private  appeal  in  the 
name  of  the  war  blind  inasmuch  as  the  U.  S.  government  has  accept- 
ed full  responsibility  for  men  and  women  who  lose  their  sight  in 
line  of  duty  with  the  armed  forces." 

If  you  receive  any  requests  to  donate  to  such  organizations,  will 
you  please  mail  the  circulars  to  our  office,  Be  sure  to  ask  for  a 
fact  report  before  you  make  any  donations  of  this  sort.  / 
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HELP  TO  THE.BUN& 

IN  SERVICE  TOLD 



Foundation     Has     a    Special 

Program   to   Supplement 

Governmental  Care 


The  special  program  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  among  men  of 
the  armed  forces  was  outlined  in 
the  organization's  annual  pre- 
sented yesterday  by  the  president, 
M.  C.  Migel,  to  the  trustees  of  the 
organization  at  its  headquarters, 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street. 

The  work  is  done,  he  explained, 
as  a  supplement  to  Government 
hospitalization  and  rehabilitation 
of  veterans,  and  includes  the1  dis- 
tribution of  much  equipment  in 
hospitals,  as  well  as  personal  con- 
tacts by  representatives  of  the 
foundation  to  acquaint  newly 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  with 
the  services  existing  in  the  United 
States  for  the  sightless. 

"As  soon  as  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  receives  the 
name  and  hospital  location  of  a 
blinded  veteran,"  the  report  said, 
"it  immediately  sends  him  a  Braille 
watch  inscribed  with  his  name,  a 
watch  on  which  the  numerals  he 
can  no  longer  see  have  been  re- 
placed by  metal  dots  which  he  can 
feel. 

"Learning  to  tell  the  time  on 
these  watches  ls/almost  the  first 
step  in  the  readjustment  of  these 
boys  to  their  new  life.  We  tfeel 
this  is  extremely  important  be- 
cause time  weighs  heavily  with 
them.  Some  of  them  report  that 
they  consult  their  watches  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day  and  write  us  that 
'it's  sure  good  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  time  without  having  to  ask.'  " 


Magnetized  Checker  Game 

Mr.  Migel  announced  that  the 
foundation  had  developed  a  port- 
able, magnetized  checker  game  for 
the  use  of  blind  soldiers  in  hos- 
pitc!  Veds,  or  on  planes,  trains  and 
ships.  The  pieces  are  held  to  the 
board  by  a  small  magnet  set  in 
each  checker,  and  cannot  fall  off. 
The  foundation  aiso  has  installed 
"talking  book"  reading  machines 
in  service  hospital  wards,  and  has 
supplied  Braille  typewriters  and 
playing  cards. 

The  foundation,  according  to  the 
report,  is  seeking  a  fund  of  $100,- 
000  to  be  devoted  to  a  research 
laboratory  to  develop  special  appli- 
ances for  the  blind  after  the  war. 

"Some  of  the  wartime  inventions, 
now  held  secret,  doubtless  have  ap- 
plication to  the  needs  of  the  sight- 
less," Mr.  Migel  said.  "The  foun- 
dation should  be  in  a  position  to 
study  the  application  of  these  in- 
ventions. This  cannot  be  left  to 
commercial  concerns,  as  there  is  no 
profit  incentive. 

"We  are  hoping  that  our  friends 
may  unite  in  giving  us  a  fund  of 
$100,000  so  that  competent  engi- 
neers can  be  employed  to  devote 
themselves  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years  to  this  problem.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  war,  through  this 
medium,  may  make  the  world  a 
little  less  complicated  for  those 
who  must  find  their  way  in  the 
dark." 

$1,000,000  in  War  Wages 

Reporting  on  the  National  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind,  a  non-profit 
allocating  agency  set  up  by  the 
foundation  to  deal  with  Govern- 
ment orders  for  goods  made  by  the 
blind,  Mr.  Migel  announced  that 
the  organization's  workmen  had 
received  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
war  wages. 

Fifty-six  non-profit  workshops 
have  been  established  in  thirty-two 
States,  he  said,  and  have  partici- 
pated in  Government  orders.  Plans 
are  being  made,  he  said,  to  con- 
tinue these  plants  in  operation  aft- 
er the  war,  giving  employment  to 
3,000  blind  workers. 
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HiNbS  FORJUND,  GOAL 
OF  LIQUOR  Dl 


A   campaign    is   soon   to   bo   in- 
augurated   by    the    Arizona    Retail 
Liquor  Dealers  Association,  to  raise 
$30,000  entirely  within  the  indus- 
try  by  direct      subscription,    with  . 
which    to    support  a    new    mercy  ] 
movement,  "Eyes  for  Heroes  Foun-  j 
dation.  Inc."       This  movement   is] 
launched  in  behalf  of  returning  sol- 
fliers  or  men  and  women  who  have 
become  blind  through  their  efforts 
to  win   the  war.   and  will   include 
war  workers  as  well  as  returning 
men    and      women    in    the  armed 
forces. 

The  money  raised  in  the  state 
will  be  forwarded  to  headquarters 
of  the  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  will  be 
used  for  the  training  of  guide  dogs 
as  well  as  transporting  the  blind 
person  to  a  training  school  and , 
maintaining  him  for  one  month 
while  he  is  training  with  the  dog. 
The  average  cost  of  training  a  stu- 
dent and  dog  is  estimated  at  $500, 
which  means  that  the  $30,000  to  be 
raised  in  Arizona  will  benefit  60 
who  are  made  blind  by  the  war. 
The  goal  of  the  national  liquor  in- 
dustry is  SI. 500,000  and  the  found- 
ation will  be  permanent  and  oper- 
ate in  peace  time  as  well  as  in 
war.  A  number  of  donations  have 
already  been  received  by  the  state 
liquor  dealers'  association. 
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Gray  Ladies'  Chairman  of  Braille 
Teaches  Blind  Soldiers  at  Hospital 
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Gets  D.  S.  C. 


BLIND   HERO 

HONORED. 
Pfc.  Raymond 
F.  Villaneuve, 
Tupper  Lake, 
N.  J.,  who  was 
wounded   near 

El  Cuetter, 

Tunisia,   by  an 

artillery    burst 

which   destroyed 

his   vision, 

receives  the 

D.  S.  C.  at  the 

opening  of  an 

Army  war  show. 

Brig. -Gen.  Jess 

A.  Ladd, 

commanding 

officer,  Camp 

Reynolds, 

Pa.,  makes 

presentation. 


LEGION  HONORS 
x     VETS  OF  WAR  II 

"Welcome  Home"  Banquet 
Held  For  Discharged  Ser- 
vicemen Here. 


Honoring  the  discharged  vet- 
erans of  World  war  II,  a  "wel- 
come Home"  dinner  was  staged 
at  the  Legion  home  last  evening 
by  members  of  the  Homer  Dah- 
ringer  post  281. 

Approximately  65  veterans  of 
two  wars  enjoyed  an  evening  of 
fellowship.  The  occasion  marked 
the  initial  "Welcome  Home"  ban- 
quet and  will  be  followed  by  sim- 
ilar events  each  month. 

Acting     as     toastmaster.     Dr. 
George   B.   Callahan   called   upon 
Cmdr.  William   Lippert,   who   ex-  ■ 
tended  the  greetings  for  the  post.  | 
Henry   Anderson,    chairman   of, 
arrangements,  welcomed  the  boys 
in    behalf    of    the    committee    in 
charge.     He    requested    that    the 
post  be  notified  of  the  return  of 
each   discharged  veteran  so  that 
all  may  be  invited  to  attend  the 
Legion  dinners  in  their  honor. 
GIVES  TOAST   TO  VETERANS 
George  G.  Crawford,  in  a  toast 
to  the  veterans  of  World  war  II. 
emphasized     the     importance     of 
Legion's  responsibility  to  the  ser- 
vicemen who   are  returning  now. 
He    pointed   out   that   those   who 
have  been  discharged  because  of 
physical  disability,  are  faced  with 


a  greater  adjustment  than  those 
who  will  finish  the  fight  and  re- 
turn In  a  group.  For  the  most 
part,  the  boys  are  disappointed 
and  bewildered,  and  they  need 
the  fellowship  of  their  predeces- 
sors of  World  war  I,  Crawfurd 
said. 

The  invocation  was  given  by 
Dean  Howard  Ganster.  A  staunch 
friend  of  the  men  in  service,  the 
Rev.  Ganster  has  attended  all 
but  one  of  the  farewell  breakfasts 
for  inductees  leaving  for  serv- 
ice. One  of  the  last  to  say  good- 
bye upon  their  leaving,  he  is  al- 
ways among  the  first  to  wel- 
come them  upon  their  return. 
BLIND    EDUCATOR    TALKS 

Following  the  dinner,  John 
Robinson,  program  chairman,  in- 
troduced Franklin  Dean,  the  blind 
educator,  who  talked  on  his  work 
among  the  people,  who  like  him- 
self, are  handicapped  because  of 
blindness. 

Dean  explained  that  the  work 
with  the  blind  is  more  than  teach- 
ing them  the  BraillesjsUm  and 
learning  to  becttrrre-"self-sustain- 
Ing.  One  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems to  be  overcome  and  one  of 
the  most  important  achievements 
that  must  be  made  is  to  restore 
a  man's  courage  and  to  re-build 
his  morale,  he  said. 

Dean,  who  serves  at  the  Hines 
Veterans  hospital  as  a  federal 
appointee,  demonstrated  the  use 
of  a  Braille  typewriter  and  short- 
hand machine.  The  average  per- 
son masters  these  machines  in 
j bout  nine  months'  time,  he  ex- 
plained. Dean  averages  140  words 
per  minute  on  the  shorthand  type- 
writer <ind  approximately  70  of 
the  regu^r   Braille.  / 


Blind  Commander 


Geo.  C.  Rimes,  who  served  in  Co.  A, 
3d  Mo.  Vol.  Inf.,  and  Co.  E,  35th  U.  S. 
Vol.  Inf.,  was  recently  elected  com- 
mander of  Lee-Scott  CJamp,  No.  6,  U.  S. 
W.  V.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Comrade 
Rimes  has  been  blind  for  42  years  and 
may  be  the  only  blind  man  in  the  U.  S. 
W.  V.  who  has  served  in  all  the  chairs 
and  finally  been  elected  commander  of 
his  camp.  He  is  also  department  mu- 
sician of  the  Louisiana  Department, 
U.    S.    W.    V. 
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Asks  Lead  Dogs 
For  Blind  Vets 

WASHINGTON  (AP)— A  $5,- 
000,000  fund  to  train  seeing-eye 
dogs  for  blind  war  veterans  was 
proposed  by  Sen.  Davis  (R.)  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  pro- 
vide a  dog  guide  for  any  veteran 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  sight. 

Davis  said  the  cost  of  buying 
and  training  each  dog  would  be 
about  $250,  and  that  he  was  pro- 
posing a  $5,000,000  authorization 
"because  we  don't  know  how  many 
blind  veterans  we  are  going  to 
have  by  the  JLiinfi  Lbe  war  is  over. 
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Aid  to  Blind 
Discussed  by 
Legion  Post 

Post-war  rehabilitation  plans,  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  service 
men  who  have  lost  their  sight,  fea- 
tured a  special  meeting  last  night  of 
the  Frederic  D.  and  Irvin  S.  Clair 
Post  37,  American  Legion,  at  the 
Broadwood  Hotel. 

Guests  included  a  group  of  blind 
veterans  from  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital  at.  Phoenixville. 
WORK  PRAISED 

Clair  Post's  outstanding  work  on 
behalf  of  the  sightless  men  who 
have  returned  from  overseas  duty 
received  high  praise  from  Senator 
James  J.  Davis  in  an  informal  ad- 
dress, prior  to  which  the  honor 
guests  were  each  presented  with  a 
$25  War  Bond. 

Another  guest  of  honor  was  Miss 
Ruth  Lee,  752  S.  57th  st.,  an  Army 
nurse  who  is  home  after  two  years  in 
internment  camps  at  Manila  and 
Shanghai. 

Induction  of  a  group  of  new  mem- 
bers preceded  the  opening  of  the 
meeting.  Reuben  M.  Master,  com- 
mander of  the  post,  presided,  and 
Louis  Cohn,  past  commander,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  ar- 
rangements. 


Blinded  by  Blast,  He 
Works  on  New  Bomb 

LONDON,  March  4  (AP)— Air 
Commodore  Patrick  Huskinson. 
who  was  blinded  by  the  explosion 
of  a  German  bomb  during  a  Lon- 
don raid  in  April,  1941,  was  a 
leader  in  developing-  the  RAF'g 
new  six-ton  "factory  buster" 
bomb,  it  was  learned  today. 

He  was  retired  from  the  post  of 
director  of  armament  development 
at  the  ministry  of  aircraft  pro- 
duction but  continued  to  work  on 
the  new  bomb  despite  the  loss  of 
his  sight. 
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SPECIAL  TRAINING  FOR  BLIND 

Recent  announcement  by  the  Secretary 
for  war  that  nun  blinded  in  the  war  will 
be  given  special  training  adjustment  at  a 
new    medical    army   center   before   they    arc 

barged  ia  consoling  Dews  to  the  heroes 
bereft   of  their  Bight. 

I  nder  an  agreement  between  the  Army. 
Navy.  War  Manpower  Commission  and 
Veteran^'  Administration,  the  Army  will 
establish  the  center  for  the  blinded  veterans 
of  all  the  armed  services,  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson  reports  that  thus  far  7.'(  men  have 
been  totally  blinded  in  the  war.  70  in  the 
Army  and  three  in  the  Navy  and  Marine 
corps. 

The   Army  authorities  intend   to  see   that 
everything   possible   is   done    for   these   men 
and    the    special    training   to    be   given    these 
blinded  servicemen  will  be  the  best  possible. 
It    will    be    given    under    the    able    direction 
of  Col.  Frederic  Thornr.  eye  specialist,  now 
on  duty  at  the  Valley  Forge  General   Hos 
pital    in     Pennsylvania.     One    of    the    most 
deserving   of   undertaking,   it    will    be    r<   ts 
suring   to    the    relatives,   friends   and   neigh- 
bors that  every  effort  is  to  be  made  to    S 
the   best   practical  help  to  these  young  men 
now   in   such   dire   disi 

S|HH-hll  St'Jflv    ' 

For  War  Blind 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  Men 
blinded  in  the  war  will  be  given 
social  adjustment  training  at  a 
new  Army  Medical  Center  before 
their  release,  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson  announces. 

Stimson  said  that,  so  far,  73 
men  have  been  totally  blinded  in 
the  war,  70  in  the  Army  and  three 
in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  In 
addition,  two  blinded  German 
prisoners  are  under  care  in  this 
country. 


'Seeing  tye'  Group 
Will  Train  Pups  for 
Blind  Sevicemen 

The  "Seeing  Eye''  organization  at 
Morristown.  N.  J.,  can  be  of  assistance 
to  those  Allentonians  who  accept  Gov- 
ernment-owned female  German- 
Shepherd  dogs  and  later  find  them- 
selves overburdened  with  pups,  it  was 
disclosed  today  by  Charles  C.  Vogt. 
826  Hamilton  St..  Lehigh  county 
chairman  of  the  National  Breeding 
committee. 

Mr.  Vogt.  who  obtains  breeding 
dogs,  (full  grown  females),  from  the 
Coast  Guard  and  other  branches  of 
the  service,  distributes  the  pups  to 
qualified  persons.  Female  dogs  are 
given  outright  providing  the  new 
owner  agrees  to  mate  the  dog  at  least 
once  a  year  after  it  becomes  a  year 
old.  Male  puppies  are  distributed 
with  the  understanding  that  after 
they  are  a  year  old,  they  may  be 
taken  away  by  various  armed  services. 

Under  this  plan,  when  a  female  dog 
has  a  litter  of  pups,  persons  who 
originally  accept  dogs  from  the  Gov- 
ernment (represented  by  Mr.  Vogt  in 
this  area)  are  asked  to  care  for  them 
until  they  are  a  year  old. 

It  is  at  this  stage  where  the  Seeing 
Eye  comes  in.  If  a  female  dog  is  a 
year  old,  weighs  a  maximum  of  55 
pounds  and  has  erect  ears,  the  organi- 
zation will  accept  the  canine  for  train- 
ing as  a  Seeing  Eye  dog. 

nization  pjars 
to  train  enough  dogs  to  supply  every 
blind    discharged    serviceman. 

Mr.  Vogt,  who  has  received  appli- 
cations for  dogs  from  as  far  away  as 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  says  his  duties  are 
not  without  humor. 

For  instance,  he  received  an  appli- 
cation for  a  dog  from  a  Pittston  man. 
Later  the  man's  wife,  in  frantic  haste. 
telephoned  Mr.  Vogt  and  pleaded  with 
him  not  to  give  her  husband  a  dog. 
She  explained  she  had  discovered  her 
husband's  intentions  and  was  worried, 
because  the  care  of  the  dog  would  be 
just  too  much. 

A  case  where  the  Seeing  Eye  offer 
was  welcomed  was  that  of  a  Lehigh 
county  farmer  w:ho  accepted  a  female 
dog  which  subsequently  produced 
litter  after  litter  of  pups.  The  farmer 
told  Mr.  Vogt  it  took  so  much  time  to  j 
take  care  of  the  dogs,  that  there; 
wasn'  any  time  left  to  do  the  farming. 
He  added  he  was  afraid  to  neglect,  thej 
dogs  as  they  belonged  to  the  Govern -;| 
ment. 
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J.  W.  V.  Help  Blind  Veterans 
Fifty  watches  and  sixty-two 
cane*  h^ve  been  collected  by  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Kings 
County  Council  of  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans in  its  drive  to  help  rehabili- 
tate blind  war  veterans,  according 
to  Bertha  K.  Greenberg,  president 
of  the  county  auxiliary.  The  items 
will  be  sent  to  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  where  the 
faces  of  the  watches  will  be  made 
over  with  Braille  hour  marks  en- 
abling the  owners  to  tell  the  time 
by  touch.  . 


FISH  ASKS  AID  FOR 
BLIND  WAR  VETS 


Representative  Pish,  of  New  York,  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  House  on  Thurs- 
day authorizing  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration to  provide  "seeing-eye  dogs"  for 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  have 
been  blinded  in  action. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  a  $5,000,000 
appropriation  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

The  measure  is  identical  with  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  several 
days  ago  by  Senator  James  J.  Davis,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Pish  recalled  that  shortly  after  World 
War  I  he  guided  thru  Congress  a  bill  to 
increase  the  pay  for  attendance  of  blind 
veterans  from  $30  to  $40  per  month.  It 
was  during  the  struggle  over  this  legis- 
lation that  Fish  sponsored  the  creation 
of  a  veterans'  legislative  committee  in 
the  House. 


Services  to  Train  Blinded_Men 

Servicf  men  blinded  in  the  war  will 
not   be  released  from   their   military 
organizations  until  they  have  success- 
fully'completed   a   social  adjustment        ' 
training   course,   the   U.    S.   War   De- 
partment announced.  The  number  of 
msn  totally  blinded  thus  far  is  less  i 
than  75 — 70  are  Army  casualties  and 
three    -  e    Navy    and    Marine    Corps 
casualt     -.    Also,    two    blinded    Ger- 
man  sc  Idlers,   prisoners   of   war,   are  ' 
under  care   in   this   country. 


Blind  Soldier 
Weds  Nursel 

LONDON  (AP)— Pvt.  Otto 
Huttenen  of  Warren,  O.,  who  was 
blinded  in  both  eyes,  lost  his  left 
hand  and  the  Index  finger  of  his 
right  hand  In  the  North  African 
campaign,  married  Miss  Ruth 
Curtis,  the  British  Red  Cross 
nurse  who  has  been  at  his  side 
for  14  months  helping  adjust  him 
to  a  life  without  sight. 

In  January,  1943,  Huttenen  was 
brought  to  Saint  Dunstans  re- 
nowned for  rehabilitating  the  war 
blinded.  Still  upset  from  battle 
shock,  the  American  continued  to 
push  his  food  away. 

"I  guess  I  was  pretty  much  a 
problem  for  the  hospital  because 
I  wouldn't  eat,"  he  said. 

One  day,  however,  a  nurse 
came  into  his  room  and  began  to 
tell  him  a  story. 

'The  first  thing  I  knew  she  had 
me  in  the  dining  hall  having  tea 
with  her  and  that  started  it,"  he 
continued.  "We've  been  having 
tea  together  ever  since." 


OFFERS  EYE  TO 
BLIND  SOLDIER 

Young  Navy  Wife  Writes 


to  War  Victim 


BERKELEY,  Calif.,  March  20  (AP)- 
A  young-  navy  wife  offered  one  of  her 
eyes  today  to  a  blind  soldier. 

She  is  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Venard,  pret- 
ty 25-year-old  University  of  California 
co-ed  and  wife  of  a  torpedoman  on  sea 
duty.  She  made  the  offer  in  a  letter  to 
Sergeant  Forest  Vosler  of  Livonia, 
N.  Y.,  whose  plight  was  told  in  a  recent 
news  story  from  London. 

"I  didn't  want  anyone  to  know,"  Mrs. 
Venard  said,  admitting  authorship  of. 
the  letter  to  Vosler.  "I  wanted  to  do 
it  on  the  side— as  my  contribution  to 
the  war  effort.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  that 
poor  soldier  boy.  1  have  two  good  eyes 
and  I  can  get  along  with  one  if  the 
other  will  give  the  soldier  an  equal 
chance  to  get  along,  too." 


Talking  Book  Machines  Newest 

Method  of  Educating  the  Blind 
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<*s    M  >,    hours    t(,   lisI, 
"'"'-  <.f  the  WWe,  Arthur  F    SiUi 
I'/an,    director    of    the    state    .i, 
"     tiir  bhnd,   told   the  Civltan  club  t& 
on    this   noon 
Discussing  "Kdu<  tne  bMnd  " 

Sullivan  said  one  at  th<  latest  inno<- 
va-t,on*  '•>  the  state  in  educating  the 
l'1""1  '-  !]"'  instalatlon  ol  775  talklnx 
bines  that  are  circularized 
'"'""^     those    who     have     lost     the* 

ri"-    latest    i k    to    be    recorded    It 

the   Bible,    he   said.     Other   books 
Gone     With     the     Wind,"     Alexa 
Woolcott's   "Flral    Reader"  and   mam 
readings     by    Cornelia     Otis    S-kinne* 
Sulhvi luted  oul    that!   original    ,•<■- 


The  new  war  ),lin(I  ,tre  .(U.p.lllv  l>e. 
>lng    to   appeal    for    help.    Sullivan 
said,    explaining    that    men    who 
bMnded  in    World  war  n  ,, 
'•'iks    "■""'     the     state     a*ency 
where  a   staff  of  56.   Lfi  of  whom 
''"I1',  are  well   equipped   to  deal   with 
their  probli 

Tl1""'-    bunaral    thousand    dollars    is 

."-'  '-,  •'."""••>"  said.  ..,,,1  added  that 
HS0,  '•'""l  '"'•  oti  the  state  rolls 
ranging  from  one  year  old  to  93 

l«'l:hl  |-  vv-ho  are  totallj  blind  go 
""''  the  homes  of  the  newly  blind  he 
explained    and  because  of  their 


made    by~the~Amerioaa   l""i1'1'"'  are  l>ettei:7bV\oTelp'them 

houndaiion     for     the     Blind     in     ,\>«    "'"'    tne    study    ol     handcraft      Braille 

11     md    copies    of    the    master   '""'  typewriter. 

(l   struck   off  bj    the   Bdison   lab-       Sl" ''   twiners  understand  the 

►«es  In  Me«  Jei  telecopies    """    "'    "  Mindness    Sullivan 

are  then  distributed   through  libraries  !1«serted-      tie   also    told    of    the    work 


parts  of  the  eountrj 


•   doing  in   cari-j  ing  on    " 
verj    expensive  program  of  sight  sa>  . 

public  eel is." 

in  suoh  ii.is-rs  now  being 

>■  "    "J    the   state.    Sullivan    said 
with    in    pupils    to   R    clas 


'very  exp 

Ins:  in    the  p\ 

■     ;.!■<>   4 

conduct: 
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Phone  Girls  Knit 
Afghans  for  Blind 


By  HELEN  S.  ALBERTSON 

The  blind  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge  Hospital  are  as  proud 
as  can  be  about  their  bright  colored  afghans,  they  call  them 
their  Sunday  best.  All  during  the  week  these  warm,  knitted 
covers  are  carefully  stowed  away  in  lockers. 


"Good  Numbers" 

On  Sundays,  out  they  cnme  so 
the  boys  can  bp  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  best.  They  can't  sec  the 
bright  colors,  but  they  know  all 
about  them,  like  to  touch  the  soft 
wool,  and  call  them  "good  num- 
bers." That's  because  many  of 
these  afghans  have  been  made  by 


some     125     afghans     have     been 
made.     As   you    probably    know, 
each  one  consists  of  a  number  of 
squares,    usually    72,    with    each 
"unit"   about  five   inches   square. 
Each  girl  usually  guarantees  to 
turn    in    a    certain    number    of 
squares,  so  that  a  finished  afghan 
is  the  work  of  a  certain  group. 
The    girls    have    a    grand    time 
working  out  designs  and  effective 
teTeThonV  operators"^*'  the   Bell    color     schemes.       Although     the 
Telephone  Company.  afghans  are  primarily  a   project 

The  beginning  of  this  project  of  the  operators  in  almost  every 
dates  back  to  last  August  when  office  in  Philadelphia  and  Eastern 
Mrs.  Anna  Bachmayer,  a  super-  Pennsylvania,  a  number  of  the 
visor  in  the  Chestnut  Hill  office,  Sjrls  in  the  various  business 
mentioned  to  her  chief  operator,  offices  joined  in.  In  some  offices. 
Mrs.  Martha  Scott,  that  the  Salva-  he  men  have  voluntarily  con- 
tion  Army  needs  afghans  for  the  tributed  money  to  buy  wool,  but 
alley  Forge  Hospital.  \he  majority  of  it  has  been  paid 

That  started  the  lines  abuzzing.    for  bv  ,ne  K,rls- 

600  Are  Knitting 

Altogether  about  600  Bell 
phone  girls  are  knitting.  Re 
cently  some  have  turned  their 
needles  to  sleeveless  sweaters, 
about  40  of  which  have  been  made 
so  far.  Knitting  is  done  in  spare 
time  at  home,  during  lunch  hours, 
and  sometimes  at  Telief  period. 
There  are  no  organized  knitting 
classes.  The  afghans  are  turned 
over  to  the  Salvation  Army,  each 
one  bearing  a  small  label  telling 
which  girls  from  what  office 
made  it.  , 


Val 


s.  Scott  got  in  touch  with  Mrs. 
Brigadier  Hepburn  at  Salvation 
Army  headquarters  for  the  de- 
tails, and  right  away  the  Chest- 
nut Hill  operators  got  busy— in 
their  off  time. 

The  Network  Knits 

Miss  Jeanette  Clark,  chief  op- 
erator at  the  Pilgrim  office,  heard 
tout  it— passed  the  word  along 
Miss  Eleanor  McDaid  at  Ever- 
een,  Miss  Mary  McDonald  of 
jthe  Dewey  office,  and  by  then  it 
jwas  a  question  of  knit-work  by 
|the    network.      Since    that    time, 
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■937.500  for  Soldier 
Blinded  in  Car  1  rash 

V    An  out-of-court  settlement  of  $37,500  for  loss  of  his  eye 
|  sight  in  an  automobile  accident  in  Worcester  has-been  madt 


I  by  a  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  soldier,  it 
was  announced  in  federal  court 
yesterday  as  the  soldier's  $100,000 
damage  suit  was  about  to  go  to 
trial  before  Judge  George  C. 
Sweeney  and  a  jury. 


made 

The  soldier,  Michael  Weber,  22, 
claimed  he  was  blinded  when 
his  .car  was  in  collision  with  a 
truck  owned  by  the  Robert  North- 
bridge  Furniture  Co.  of  Worcester 
on  Nov.  7,  1942. 
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'Seeing  Eye'  Able  to  Meet 
Needsjor  Blind  Vets 

To  the  Editor: 

Contrary  to.  popular  belief,  re- 
markably ',fe«v  servicemen  have 
to  date  been  blinded  in  action.  If 
casualties  of  this  type  continue 
at  their  present  low  rate  the  de- 
mand from  our  armed  forces  will 
not  be  greater  than  the  Seeing 
Eye  can  fill  in  its  regular  sched- 
ule. 

Some  veterans  will  refuse  a 
dog  guide,  or  will  be  too  badly 
injured  in  other  ways  to  use  one. 
Thus  the  number  will  be  reduced 
still  further. 

Realizing  the  generosity  of  the 
American  people,  the  Seeing  Eye 
foresees  a  grave  danger  of  build- 
ing up  within  this  and  other  or- 
ganizations large  sums  of  money 
earmarked  for  a  purpose  for 
which  they  may  never  be  needed 
in  their  entirety.  Unless  the  need 
becomes  much  greater  than  it  is 
at  present  indicated,  this  or- 
ganization cannot  conscientiously 
encourage  such  action. 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  and  is  dependent  on 
public  support  for  its  existence.. 
The  "general  purposes"  of  the 
school  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in- 1 
elude  dog  guides  for  both  civilian 
and  military  blind;  the  military 
arc  being  given  priori'ty.  Its  work 
is  national  in  scope. 

The  Seeing  Eye  does  not  em- 
ploy solicitors  and  docs  not  spon- 
sor benefits  or  the  sale  of  tickets 
or  articles  of  any  kind.  Only 
those  dogs  trained  at  the  Seeing 
Eye,  Morristown  (N.  J.)  school, 
are  Seeing  Eye  dogs. 

HENRY  A.  COLGATE, 
President. 
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lighthouse  Offers  Aid 
To  Blind  Veterans 


The  facilities  of  The  Lighttiouse 
were  offered  yesterday  to  govern- 
ment agencies  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  servicemen  who  have  lost  their 
sight. 

The  offer  was  made  by  Federal 
Judge  Henry  W.  Goddard,  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Assn.  for 
(the  Blind,  in  an  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion at  The  Lighthouse,  111  E. 
59th  St. 

"We  hope  that  this  associaiont," 
he  said,  "with  its  organized  staff 
of  experienced  blind  teachers  and 
workers,  will  prove  to  be  useful  in 
helping  the  authorized  government 
agencies.  Conditions  resulting 
from  the  war  have  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  public  and  the  blind  to  the 
fact  that  with  training  the  blind 
can  be  rehabilitated  so  as  to  take 
a  useful  part  in  the  economic  and 
cultural  life  of  the  community." 


T^ew  Program 
Set  Up  to  Aid 
State's  Blind 

Establishment  of  a  rehabilitation 
proa-am  aimed  at  statewide  aid  to 
the  /blind,  under  the  Barden-LaFol- 
lette  Act  for  civilian  vocational  re- 
habilitation, will  be  launched  in  this 
state  at  once  under  the  direction  of 
the  state  Department  of  Education's 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division, 
headed  by  Ashley  S.  Ross. 

Offices  for  the  new  agency  were 
opened  yesterday  in  the  Pyramid 
Building.  Roy  Kumpe,  former  di- 
rector of  the  state  Welfare  Depart- 
ment's rehabilitation  program  which 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  new 
agency,  will  serve  as  supervisor  of 
its  services  to  the  blind.  Carlis  Gat- 
tis,  previously  a  department  case 
worker,  will  be  connected  with  the 
agency  as  an  industrial  placement 
agent  to  handle  surveys  for  the 
training  and  placing  of  blind  per- 
sons on  jobs. 

The  new  statewide  program,  un- 
der provisions  of  the  act.  will  have 
funds  supplied  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  all  administrative 
costs,  and  federal  funds  on  a  50-50 
basis  will  be  supplied  for  the  train- 
ing, maintenance  and  physical  res- 
toration of  eligible  blind  persons. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the 
new  program  aims  at  the  training 
and  placing  in  industry  and  profes- 
sions of  the  state's  blind.  Estimates 
were  that  1,198  blind  persons  on  the 
Welfare  Department's  rolls  this 
month  represent  about  one-third  of 
the  state's  blind,  and  that  at  least 
1.500  persons  would  be  eligible  for 
college  training. 

The  state  vending  machine  pro- 
cram,  under  which  blind  persons 
iiave  operated  in  public  buildings 
since  July,  1939.  will  be  taken  over 
and  included  in  the  new  program. 
Nineteen  stands  employing  21  blind 
nen  and  women  now  are  being  op- 
erated in  the  state.  At  least  15  oth- 
er persons  who  previously  operated 
the  stands  now  are  working  in  pri- 
vate employment  obtained  through 
their  own  initiative,  it  was  said. 

Approximately  $50,000  has  been 
earned  by  the  blind  operators  since 
opening  of  the  program.  Cost  to 
the  state  was  announced  as  $16,375 
in  salaries  and  travel,  but  savings 
to  the  state  in  relief  grants  through 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  oper- 
ators was  listed  as  $11,450  for  the 
period. 
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BOOKLET  FOR  KIN 
OF  BLIND  YANKS 

Families  of  blinded  servicemen 
will  receive  a  pamphlet  on  "in- 
telligent" treatment  of  the  blind 
during  the  rehabilitation  period 
before  the  patient  is  sent  home 
from  the  military  hospital,  it  was 
learned  here  today. 

The  pamphlet  outlining  the 
"does  and  don'ts"  of  treatment  of 
•the  blind  is  now  being  prepared 
by  Seeir^gEyejLBe:,  at  the  request 
of  the  government.  Morris  S. 
Frank,  vice-president  of  the  or- 
ganization, told  members  of  the 
Chicago  Seeing  Eye  executive 
committee  at  a  meeting  at  the 
Pa  lm«c_Jioiwe--y'esterday. 

Treat  Them  Normally. 

"We  have  tried  to  tell  the  fam- 
ilies how  to  help  the  blind  in- 
telligently," Frank  said.  "One 
thing  is,  don't  leave  the  word  'see' 
out  of  conversations.  Treat  them 
like  normal  persons.  Encourage 
them  to  go  to  movies  and  to 
church.  Don't  put  them  off  in  a 
corner  and  have  people  come  in 
to  meet  them." 

The  Seeing-Eye  Organization  i 
hopes  to  provide  Seeing-Eye  dogs 
for  every  blinded  service  man 
who  can  use  one,  Frank  said. 
Frank  has  visited  76  military  hos- 
pitals since  October,  1942,  advis- 
ing and  training  hospital  person- 
nel in  the  rehabilitation  of  blinded 
men. 

Lauds  Surgeons  Work. 

"We  have  already  had  a  large 
number  of  the  war  blind  who 
have  returned  and  have  provided 
them  with  dogs  at  Morristown, 
N.J.,  Frank  said.  "I  think  the  per- 
centage of  blindness  would  be  a 
lot  higher  it  it  were  not  for  very 
excellent  and  very  prompt  medi- 
cal care  by  Army  and  Navy  sur- 
geons." 

The  organization  is  not  asking 
for  government  aid,  Frank  ex- 
plained. "We  believe  we  can  take 
care  of  all  the  war  blind  and  do 
our  job  for  blinded  civilians  as 
well,"  he  added.  "We  are  not 
using  the  war  blind  appeal  to  get 
a  lot  of  money." 

The  volunteer  workers  of  the 
Chicago  committee  will  begin 
their  campaign  for  1,000  new 
members  to  add  to  the  5,000  pres- 
ent members  on  April  18  and  will 
continue  through  Mav  16.  jt 


Blinded  Servicemen  9s  Fund  Project 
Of  Upper  Monte  lair  Woman's  Club 


A  100  per  cent  war  effort  for  the 
Blinded  Servicemen's  Fund  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
will  be  an  important  April  project 
of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Upper  Mont- 
clair.  With  all  proceeds  designated 
for  this  fund  they  will  sponsor  a  des- 
sert-bridge at  one  P.  M.  Wednesday, 
April  26,  at  the  club  house.  Tickets 
will  be  $1.20  each  with  Mrs.  Richard 
Delano  Hudson  in  charge  of  sales. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  who  lives  at 
36  Elston  Road,  Upper  Montclair  is 
executive  director  of  the  Foundation. 
In  pointing  out  that  this  is  the  first 
public  appeal  for  this  fund  to  be  made 
by  this  organization.  Dr.  Irwin 
enumerated  some  of  the  services  be- 
yond those  supplied  by  the  federal 
government,  for  which  blinded  mili- 
tary personnel  has  need. 

There  is  nothing,  he  says,  which 
so  bridges  the  distance  from  con- 
fusion back  to  normal  living,  as  the 
ability  to  verify  the  passing  of  the 
hours.  A  braille-marked  watch  is 
therefore,  the  first  gift  a  blinded  ser- 
viceman or  woman  receives  from  the 
Blinded  Servicemen's  Fund. 

There  is  great  need  also  for  spe- 
cially prepared  educational  and  rec- 


reational material  to  be  used  not 
only  in  thi*  country  but  by  blinded 
prisoners  now  held  in  the  camps  of 
enemy  nations.  Included  are:  Braille 
typewriters,  talking-book  machines, 
and  special  game  boards.  Discs  for 
the  simplified  recordings  of  letters 
are  being  perfected,  which  can  be 
mailed  to  family  and  friends. 

Adequate  funds  will  later  enable 
the  Foundation  to  place  in  the  field  a 
trained  social  worker  who  will 
not  only  see  that  all  blinded  service- 
men and  women  aare  made  aware  of 
the  rehabilitation  aids  available  to 
them  from  the  federal  government, 
but  who  will  encourage  the  ill  and 
the  depressed  to  make  use  of  them. 

Club  members  will  devote  all  club 
energies  and  resources  to  the  success 
of  this  project.  Because  of  its  im- 
portance Mrs.  Paul  H.  Eames,  the 
club  president,  has  herself  accepted 
the  chairmanship.  Interested  friends 
who  will  wish  to  share,  may  obtain 
tickets  by  telephoning  Mrs.  Hudson, 
Montclair  2-6272,  any  club  member. 
or  the  club  office.  It  is  hoped  that 
tables  will  fill  to  their  capacity  the 
auditorium,  lounge  and  Board  room. 
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—  /  nfernntional 
NEW  VISTA  OPENS  FOR  WARS  BLIND:  An  important 
part  of  Uncle  Sam's  rehabilitation  program  for  men  blinded  in  ac- 
tion is  taking  place  at  Valley  Forge  Hospital,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
Among  arts  taught  is  weaving,  done  here  by  Corporal  Walter 
Wbjtas,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  bed  is  Private  First  Class  A,  Kundla, 
Scranton,  Pa. 


U.S.  REVEALS 
BLIND'  FUND 
FRlTJD  HERE 


Swindlers  Play  Upon 

Sympathy  in  Latest 

Wartime  Racket 


Seeking  to  protect  New  Engend- 
ers from  swindlers  who  have  been  so- 
liciting funds  from  generous  sympa- 
thizers on  the  fraudulent  pretense  of 
aiding  "thousands"  of  blinded  sol- 
diers, the  medical  branch  of  the  First 
Service  Command  yesterday  warned 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  representa- 
tion. Actually  there  are  only  73 
men  who  have  suffered  total  blind- 
ness in  this  war,  it  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  War  Department, 
and  these  are  being  cared  for  by  the 
armv,  it  was  stated. 

FALSE  REPORTS 

The  army  given  complete  care  to  blind 
soldiers,  including  hospital  treatment, 
re-education  and  training  for  adjust- 
ment to  civil  life.  Guide  dogs  will  be 
provided  if  the  men  want  them,  but 
thus  far  no  great  need  for  the  dogs 
has    arisen,    it    was    explained. 

The  public  warning  to  be  on  the 
guard  against  such  fraudulent  fund 
solicitation  was  given  after  medical 
officers,  reported  circulation  of  misin- 
formation and  rumors  that  there  are 
thousands  of  blind  casualties.  The 
hoaxes  have  been  detected  all  the  way 
to  the  West  coast.  A  warning  was 
issued  after  money  was  collected  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  head  off  the  racket  in  New 
England. 

Three  blind  men  were  used  as  the 
unwitting  tools  of  swindlers  in  one  in- 
stance and  they  were  misrepresented  as 
ex-soldiers  blinded  in  fighting  Japs  in 
the  South  Pacific.  The  trio  repudiated 
the  representation  as  false  upon  learn- 
ing  of   it. 
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Club  Juniors 
Raise  Money 
for  Blindly 

Mrs  Thomas  Pend4r,  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Dis- 
trict Federation  of  Women  s 
Cluhs  Juniors,"  will  present  a 
check  to  the  Hazel  Hurst 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  at 
the  junior  cowfcHreaca-  tomor- 
row evening  at  2103  S.  Hobart 
Blvd. 

The  money,  which  repre- 
sents the  donation  of  the 
junior  membership  of  all  clubs 
in  the  district,  will  be  used 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  blind 
American  war  veterans. 

Hazel  Hurst,  who  will  ac- 
cept the  check,  will  tell  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  foun- 
dation. Nominations  for  the 
May.  13  election  will  be  made 
and'  there  will  be  a  musical 
program  and  refreshments 
served  by  Huntington  Park 
Ebell  Juniors.     . 

Conference  Scheduled 
The   Bible   division   confer- 
ence scheduled  for  tomorrow 
at  10  a.m.  will  open  the  week's 
activities  of  the  senior  group. 
Mrs.    John    Stewart,    chair- 
man of  the  American  home  de- 
partment,   will    be    principal 
speaker  at  the  combined  meet- 
ing of  the  youth  welfare,  edu- 
cation and  American  home  di- 
visions Thursday  at   10  a.m. 
Mrs  Christy  Stewart  of  West- 
ern Airlines  will  be  the  speak- 
er- 

Mrs     Illot    Johnson,    chair; 

man,  will  address  the  legisl 
tion  section  Friday  at  10  a  - 
All  meetings  will  be  at  210."5 
Hobart  Blvd. 


permits  an  adjustment  to  society 
whereby  he  is  not  only  Inconspicu- 
ous, but  also  welcome." 

This  job  is  delegated  to  educa- 
tional and  rehabilitation  aides,  both 
seeing  and  blind.  Each  hospital  has 
one  aide  who  was  a  former 
army  officer,  blinded  in  service  — 
John  Millon  of  Letterman  was  hurt 
at  Aberdeen  Md.,  and  Ray  Frey  of 
Valley  Forge  on  maneuvers  In 
Colorado. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  Frey  26- 
year-old  former  Marietta,  Pa., 
high  school  coach,  entered  Valley 
Forge  in  total  blindness.  Within 
the  year  he  completed  his  adjust- 
ment to  "seeing  with  mind  and 
hands"  and  returned  to  teach  vic- 
tims of  the  North  Africa  and 
Italian  campaigns. 

Frey  calls,  himself  a  "contact" 
man.  He  befriends  the  newly- 
blinded  patients,  helps  them  to 
arrange  their  toilet  articles,  to 
shave,  read  their  Braille  watches 
(presented  to  each  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind) 
and  find  their  way  about  the  hos- 

PIFear    of     darkness    is    closely 
associated  with  four  other  fears 
—fear  of  failure  to  be  accepted  by  j 
family   and  friends,  fear  of   im-   j 
paired    earning    power,    fear    or  , 
moving  around,  and  fear  of  occu- 
pying his  spare  time. 
"We  educate  the  soldier's  family 
to  help  overcome  his  second  fear," 
Frey    says.     Families    are    warned] 
about  being  over-solicitous,  and  as 
■soon  as  the  blinded  man  passes  the 
I preliminary   stages   of    adjustment 
he  is  sent  home  on  furlough  to  ac- 
custom himself  to  familiar  places 
land  faces  which  he  no  longer  sees. 
The  Army  is  still  working  ori 
plans  for  vocational  rehabilitation n 
but    meanwhile,   substitute    skills 
such  as  Braille,  touch  type-writ- 
ing, the  use  of  a  telephone  dial, 
|  the    arrangement    of    food    on    a 
|  plate   and   craft   work   are   being 
taught.     > 

In  the  hospital  workshop,  WAC 
Lt  Carolyn  Jones  and  her  WAC  as- 
sistants teach  the  blinded  soldiers 
weaving,  rug-making,  basketry 
plaster-molding  and  even  bead- 
stringing. 
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Blind  Soldiers  Taught  to  Work 

^^  sprawling     among     so' 


By    MILDRED    DIEFENDERFER 

PHOENIXVILLE,-  Pa.,  April  26 
(AP)—  The  tweed-clad  six-footer 
and  a  wiry  soldier  collided  in  one  of 
Valley  Forge  General  Hospital's 
endless  corridors. 

"Why  don't  you  watch  where 
you're  going?"  bawled  hearty  Pfc. 
Ray  Villeneuve  of  Tupper  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  holder  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross. 

"Sorry,  I  was  looking  out  of  the 
wrong  eye,"  apologized  Glib  Ray- 1 
mond  T.  Frey  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  a 
former  lieutenant  in  the  Combat 
Engineers  Corps. 


Both  men  are  totally  blind.  One 
is  a  teacher,  the  other  his  student  - 
patient.  Their  good-natured  ban- 
ter is  the  blinded  American  sol- 
dier's way  of  fighting  his  greatest 
battle— to  conquer  the  fear  of  | 
darkness. 

Seventy-three  soldiers  have  been 
blinded  since  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
War  Department  reports.  For 
each,  the  Army  provides  medical 
care,  surgery,  seeing-eye  dogs, 
the  chance  for  further  education, 
and  a  vocational  training  pro- 
gram. 
Valley   Forge    General   Hospital, 


sprawling  among  southeastern 
Pennsylvania's  rolling  hills,  and  the 
Letterman  General  Hospital  in  San 
Francisco  have  been  designated  as 
the  centers  for  the  army's  program 
of  rehabilitation  for  blinded  vet- 
erans. 
PIONEERING  JOB 

Lt.-Col.  James  N.  Greear,  Jr., 
chief  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
section  of  Valley  Forge,  is  pioneer- 
,ing  in  an  administrative  job  as  deli- 
cate as  the  operations  which  re- 
store sight  to  some  of  his  patients. 
In  addition  to  salvaging  sight 
wherever  possible,  he  and  his  staff 
must  educate  those  beyond  medical  ^- 
help  so  that  each  may  "gain  theG^*7 
Iskill  and  confidence  of  living  thatflj^1 


"Stringing  macaroni  beads  may 
seem  unimportant,  but  it  teaches 
the  use  of  the  finger-tips  in  picking 
up  small  particles,"  Lt.  Jones  ex- 
plains. "Once  blinded  soldiers  have 
mastered  this,  it  will  be  easy  for 
them  to  assemble  motors  or  work 
with  similar  fine  objects." 

One  of  Lt.  Jones'  assistants — 
Sgt.  Helen  Birnham  of  New  York 
City,  is  the  mother  of  soldier  sons 
in  England  and  Italy.  Sgt.  Birn- 
baum,  who  formerly  made  arti- 
ficial hands  and  taught  their  use, 
has  turned  her  hobby  of  working 
with  plaster  and  her  patience  in 
teaching  handicapped  people  in- 
to a  combined  job  of  occupational 
and  mental  therapy  at  Valley 
Forge. 

Overcoming  the  five  fears  of  the 
nearly  50  blind  patients  at  Valley 
forge  takes  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  doctors,  nurses,  medical 
corpsmen,  instructors,  occupational 
therapists  and  Red  Cross  workers 
but  the  results— in  straight-walking, 
self-confident  men,  reconditioned  to 
face  a  world  of  darkness,  are  worth 
their  efforts,  the  blind  workers 
agree. 
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Dr.  Wiener  to 
Direct  Blind 
Aid  Program 

Because  np  other  eye  surgeon  can 
better  Jkid  In  the  development  of  a 
rehabilitation  program  for  service 
men  who  have  been  made  blind  as 
a  result  of  their  war  duties,  Dr. 
Meyer  Wiener  of  321  Alameda  bou- 
levard, nationally  famed  eye  special- 
ist, has  been  asked  by  the  navy  sur- 
geon general  to  submit  recommen- 
dations for  this  great  project. 

Dr.  Wiener,  who  has  made  Coro- 
nado  his  home  for  several  years,  is 
recognized  as  an  outstanding  nation- 
al authority  and  surgeon  in  the  treat- 
ment of  eye  diseases.  He  maintained 
his  practice  in  St.  Louis  prior  to  his 
:  semi-retirement  because  of  ill  health 
;  and  he  still  occupies  the  position  of 
'  professor  of  clinical  opthalmology 
at  Washington  university  in  St, 
Louis,  returning  periodically  to  con- 
duct courses  there. 

During  World  War  I  he  was  com- 
missioned an  army  major  and  or- 
ganized a  school  for  eye  disease  at 
Ft.  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  and  was  in 
charge  of  plastic  surgery  of  the  eye 
at  the  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  general  hos- 
pital. 


Tentative  plans  call  for  immediate 
care  of  the  blind  in  the  San  Diego 
and  Philadelphia  Naval  hospitals, 
with  another  institution  to  be  set 
Up  later  to  assist  sightless  men  in 
their  struggle  to  fit  themselves  into 
normal  civilian  life,  said  Wiener. 
This  process  will  include  vocational, 
social  and  psychological  readjust- 
ments, he  declared. 

After  Dr.  Wiener  submits  his  plans 
to  Vice  Adm.  Ross  Melntlre,  AaVy" 
surgeon  general,  roedicst  officers  of 
all  the  armed  forces  YT1&  confer  re- 
garding advisability  of  establishing 
one  rehabilitation  center,  according 
to  Dr.  Wiener,  who  is  honorary  con- 
sultant to  the  bureau  of  medicine 
and  surgery  as  a  $l-a-year  man  at- 
tached to  the  11th  Naval  district. 

Concerned  with  placement  of  war 
blinded  in  private  industries,  Wie- 
ner plans  to  confer  here  April  30  with 
Miss  Hazel  Hurst,  head  of  a  nation- 
ally famed  foundation  for  the  blind 
in  Monrovia,  under  whose  direction 
hundreds  of  sightless  persons  havey 
gained  jobs  in  war  plants  of  the  Lo/ 
Angeles  area. 
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[Public  Forum] 

Editor,  Winnetka  Talk: 
GUIDK-DOGS  AND 
BLINDED  FIGHTERS 

Federal  law  already  provides 
many  services  for  any  man  or  wom- 
an who  may  surfer  complete  loss  of 
sight  as  a  result  of  service  with  the 
armed  forces.  Those  totally  blind 
receive  a  life  pension  of  $175 
monthly,  and  partial  loss  of  sight 
entitles  an  individual  to  a  smaller 
pension— usually  $100  monthly  for 
life.  Complete  ophthalmic,  medical 
and  therapeutic  service  is  provided, 
with  hospitalization  whenever  neces- 
sary, and  a  complete  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  is  avail- 
able, including  where  desired  a  com- 
plete four-year  college  course,  fol- 
lowed by  placement  in  suitable  em- 
ployment and  with  a  continuing  fol- 
low-up service— all  at  Federal  ex- 
pense. 

The  Congress  has  been  generous 
in  dealing  with  the  war-blinded  from 
the  armed  forces,  and  the  latest 
Bill  offered  for  its  consideration  will 
provide  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  from 
which  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  (Brigadier  General  Frank 
T.  Hines)  may  draw  at  his  pleasure 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a 
"guide  dog"  to  any  blinded  veteran 
who  needs  and  can  use  one.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  soon  become 
law  so  that  blinded  veterans  will  be 
provided  with  dogs  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer. 

Just  how  many  blind  men  may 
need  a  guide  dog  is  as  yet  uncer- 
tain, but  the  latest  figures  released 
by  the  War  Department  indicate  that 
to  date  there  have  been  70  cases  of 
blindness  in  the  Army  and  3  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  corps.  The  num- 
ber will  grow  but  it  is  hoped  and 
believed  that  it  will  not  exceed  the 
total  for  World  War  I.  when  approxi- 
mately 200  cases  of  blindness  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Surgeons- 
General. 

Thus  a  Federal  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  should  and  doubtless  will 
be  ample  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing guide  dogs  to  all  who  may  want 
them,  and  who  may  be  found  able  to 
use  them.  (Not  every  blinded  vet- 
eran can  use  a  guide  dog.) 

The  public  should  therefore  be  on 
guard  against  appeals  for  funds  with 
which  to  provide  guide  dogs  for 
blinded  soldiers,  especially  from  any 
of  the  numerous  movements  for  this 
purpose  which  have  sprung  up  since 
the  start  of  the  war.  Already,  many 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  raised 
by  unscrupulous  people  who  tell  an 
unsuspecting  public  that  there  are 
"thousands"  of  blinded  soldiers, 
waiting  to  be  furnished  with  dogs 
and  with  many  other  services  (all 
available  to  any  blinded  veteran  at 
Government  expense). 


At  the  request  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  is  making  every  effort 
to  cooperate  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
extortion  of  money  from  the  public 
to  aid  blinded  soldiers.  This  needs 
the  cooperation  of  the  public  at 
large,  especially  since  so  many  con- 
flicting stories  appear  almost  daily 
in  the  public  press.  Anyone  to  whom 
an  appeal  is  made  should  remember 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible for  blinded  veterans,  and  that 
very  generous  provisions  have  been 
established  for  this  purpose.  The 
Surgeons-General  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  desire  to  discour- 
age any  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  evading  its  responsibility, 
and  that  the  public  must  come  to 
the  rescue  of  these  blinded  victims 
of  the  war. 

Alfred  Allen, 
Secretary-General, 
American    Assn.    of 
Workers  for  the  Blind 

Rehabilitation  of 
to  start 
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rogram  for  the  rehabilita- 
blind  persons  in  Nebraska 
soon  be  launched  Ralph  Cox 
chairman  of  the  state  board  ol 
control,  reveals.  The  program^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  board, 
will  be  financed  with  $14,000  in 
state  and  $35,000  in  federal  fundi 
available  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  biennium,  June  30, 
1945. 

The  board  expects  to  have  the 
program  in  operation  by  July  1. 
A  director,  to  be  paid  entirely 
from  federal  funds,  will  soon  be 
selected  and  the  staff  will  be  se- 
lected by  nim.  It  will  be  possible 
to  have  a  staff  of  two  stenograph- 
ers or  clerks,  two  home  teachers, 
'  a  placement  agent  or  case  worker, 
vocational  guidance  agent,  medi- 
cal social  worker,  medical  con- 
sultant and  an  industrial  place- 
ment agent. 

Cox  said  that  altho  no  survey 
had  been  made  to  determine  the 
number  of  blind  persons  who  will 
want  to  take  advantage  of  the 
program,  the  board  estimates  that 
between  200  and  300  will  want  to 

enroll.  u--j 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  blind 
persons,  otherwise  physically  fit, 
with  training  or  education  which 
will  enable  them  to  carry  on  a 
business  or  hold  a  job.  The  1943 
legislatura_Jor  the  first  time  in 
many^years  appropriated  state, 
fids  for  this  purpose.         --*««*'^ 


Army  Warns 
Against  Farud 

No  Solicitation 
Of  Funds  Needed 
For  Blind  Soldiers 


he  avar   department   has   issued   a, 
warning  to  the  public  to  be  on  guard 
against,      fraudulent      solicitation      of 
funds  based  on  pleas  for  aid  to  blind- 
ed soldiers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  army 
medical  department  has  announced 
that  thus  far  73  men  have  suffered 
total  blindness  in  this  wax,  medical 
officers  have  report  art  circulation  of 
misiniormati«tr  and  rumors  thaf^here 
are   thousands   of  blind   casualties. 

Several  hoaTr.j  iitWalUU been  de- 
tected. In  one  instance  in  a  west 
coast  city  three  blind  men  none  of 
whom  ever  had  been  in  the  military 
service,  were  represented  in  a  news- 
paper story  as  veterans  who  had  been 
blinded  in  action  agaiast  the  Japanese 
In  the  South  Pacific  The  blind  men 
did  not  know  that  they  were  to  be 
described  as  ex-soldiers  and  re; 
ated  efforts  to  use  them  as  pawns  m 
the  scheme. 

In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  on 
two  occasions  tunds  have  been  solicit- 
ed on  the  strength  of  representations 
that  the  money  collected  would  be 
used    for    training    and    care    of    the 

blind. 

The  armv  medical  department  gives  j 
complete  care  to  blind  soldiers  and 
retains  them  in  hospitals  until  they 
have  received  the  maximum  benefit 
from  their  treatment,  including  re- 
education and  training  for  adjustment 
to  civil  life.  They  are  furnished  with 
guide  dogs  if  they  want  them,  but 
thus  far  no  great  need  for  the  ani- 
mals has  arisen. 

Guide  Dogs  Furnished 

Reputable  guide  dog  agencies  are 
cooperating  in  exposing  efforts  to  hoax 
the  public,  and  these  legitimate  or- 
ganizations have  furnished  or  have 
offered  to  furnish  guide  dogs  for  the 
nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  or  gratis 
to   veterans   needing   them. 

The  surgeon  general's  office  esti- 
mated that  only  about  10  per  cent 
of  blinded  service  men  will  need  or 
want  guide  dogs.  Some  blinded  per- 
sons learn  to  use  a  cane  skillfully  and 
thus  can  get  about  less  conspicuously 
and  without  the  encumbrance  of  a 
dog.  Medical  officers  have  found 
that  a  blinded  soldier  should  not, 
under  anv  circumstances,  have  a  dog 
until  he  has  become  as  independent 
and  self-reliant  as  possible. 

Blinded  veterans  presently  are  cared 
for  at  Valley  Forge  General  hospital. 
Phoenlxville.  Pa.,  and  the  Letterman 
Oeneral  hospital.  San  Francisco.  Ca!. 
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Rehabilitating  Sightless  Soldiers  in  2  Army  Hospitals 


Private  First  Class  Ray  Villeneuve  of  Tupper  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  blind  veteran  of  the  North  African  campaign  and  holder  of 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  (left),  is  working  on  a  plaster 
mask  at  the  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  General  Hospital  workshop.  Ray- 
mond   T.     Frey     of  Lebanon,     Pa.,     former     combat     Engineers 


— Associated    Press    Wirephoto 

lieutenant  who  was  blinded  on  maneuvers,  teaches  Corporal 
Raymond  McCarthy  oTltolling  Prairie,  III.  (right),  to  use  a 
Braille  watch,  presented  to  each  blind  soldier  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  hospitals  were  founded  to  aid  the 
Army's  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  sightless  soldiers. 


'GREATEST  BOMB 
NAZIS  BACK  FOR 

1  Boston  Herajd-N. 

WASHINGTON,  May  16— Except 

for  the  dark  glasses  and  the  fact 

that  he  had  more  ribbons  on  his 

blouse  than  the  average  Royal  Air 

Force    officer,    there    was    nothing 

particularly  out  of  the  ordinary  in 

the  appearance  of  the  middle-aged 

air  commodore  who  sat  facing  the 

.cameras  and  reporters  at  the  con- 

jference  table. 

There  was  a  good  deal  out  of  the 


EXPERT'  PAYS 
BLINDING  HIM 

Y.  Times  Dlnpatch] 

ordinary  about  the  man,  however. 
";  was  one  of  the  heroes  behind 
the  science  front  of  the  air  war, 
and  he  was  blind. 

His  name  is  Patrick  Huskinson. 
Britain  calls  him  her  "greatest 
bomb  expert."  The  Nazis  blinded 
him  in  1940  with  fragments  from 
one  of  the  bombs  they  rained  down 
on  London,  but  they  couldn't  lick 
him.     When  doctors  failed   to  re- 


store his  sight,  he  cheerfully  ac 
cepted  his  fate,  put  the  black 
glasses  over  his  scarred  eyes  and 
went  back  to  work.  He  became 
the  father  of  12,000  pound  super 
blockbuster  bombs,  which  have  re- 
paid the  Nazis  a  thousandfold  for 
the  hurt  they  did  to  him  and  to  all 
England. 

Air  Commodore  Huskinson  is  now 
47,  a  strongly  built  man  with  iron- 
gray  wiry  hair. 

"I  am  very  anxious  to  see  what 
effect  a  12,000-pounder  would  have 
on  Tokyo's  ramshackle  buildings," 
he  said.  "I  should  imagine  it  would 
clear  things  out  a  bit.'1 
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VETERANS 


President  Roosevelt  has  signed  an  act  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
provide  blinded  veterans  with  Seeing  Eye  dogs 
without  cost  and  sanctioning  an  initial  expend- 
iture of  $1,000,000  for  this  purpose.  This  is  a 
proper  and  salutary  measure  for  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  war  veterans.  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  long  has  done  noble  service 
to  those  who  struggle  to  keep  pace  under  handi- 
cap in  the  march  of  life.  The  practical  nature  of 
the  organization's  work  reflects  a  scientific  ap- 
proach to  a  delicate  human  problem.  Though  this 
splendid  project  has  been  hailed  with  universal 
commendation,  only  the  blind  who  individually 
have  been  helped  by  it  can  pay  adequate  tribute  to 
the  Seeing  Eye. 

Prospects  of  personal  availability  after  the  war 
offer  a  hard  problem  to  all  disabled  war  veterans; 
but,  for  the  blind,  there  are  specially  difficult 
aspects.  They  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
bringing  the  light  of  a  better  day  to  all  the  world, 
only  to  be  confronted  with  shadow  when  they 
emerge  into  that  light,  may  shrink  at  first  from 
being  helped  by  the  human  society  they  have 
served  so  well.  Their  plight  is  a  challenge  to  the 
responsibility  of  civilization. 

The  Seeing  Eye  offers  a  peculiarly  considerate 
provision  for  their  needs.  The  bond  between  men 
and  dogs  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  contributions 
of  nature  to  human  life.  It  brings  a  spontaneous 
friendship  from  a  lower  realm  of  creation  to  a 
higher  one,  with  ennobling  inspiration.  The  boy's 
fondness  for  dogs  grows  into  respect  with  his  en- 
trance into  manhood.  On  occasion,  dogs  convey 
an  impression  of  devotion  on  a  par  with  human 
understanding.  The  dignity  of  the  blind  never 
shrinks  from  contact  with  dogs  and  from  the  fel- 
low feeling  of  mutual  reliance  that  dogs  impart. 
Thus  the  timely  provision  of  Seeing  Eye  aid  for 
blind  veterans  has  a  vast  deal  to  commend  it. 
A  good  soldier  welcomes  the  approach  of  a  friend 
and  is  willing  to  be  led  by  a  friend.  That  is  what 
the  Seeing  Eye  means. 
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HENRY  FORD  GIVEN 

HONOR  BY  BLIND 

NEW  YORK,  June  15  (AP)  —  The 
Migel  Medal  for  outstanding  service  to 
the  blind  was  awarded  today  to  Henry 
Ford  for  his  pioneer  work  in  develop- 
ing industrial  jobs  for  sightless  per- 
sons. The  medal  was  presented  by 
Helen    Keller,    deaf   and   blind   author. 
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Blinded  Devens  Hero  Wins 
DSC  for  Tunisian  Bravery 


FORT  DEVENS,  June  8  —  Firm 
belief  in  the  men  of  the  '-Fighting 
First''  Infantry  division,  which 
trained  here  for  more  than  a  year 
before  going  overseas  to  battle  and 
new  honors  in  Algeria,  Tunisia  and 
Sicily,  has  been  justified. 

For  many  months  old-timers  have 
watched  men  of  the  "old  division" 


By  KEN'  WYATT 


crawling  under  heavy  enemy  fire, 
reached  the  gun  and  put  it  into 
action  and  put  the  enemy,  who 
were  approaching  the  American 
position,  under  heavy  and  sus- 
tained fire,  quickly  knocking  out 
two  German  machine  guns  and 
causing  many  casualties.  The  \ 
enemy,  failing  i  -  their  assault, 
withdrew.  The  two  privates  then 
moved  the  gun  forward  to  an  ex- 
posed  position  and  harassed  the 


come   back   here   as   casualties   or! 

under  the  rotation  system  and  every    , 

one  was  entitled  to  a  chestful  of    enemv  and  Viu>n»iiv»  nnnt;n.,.j 

campaign  ribbons  and  battle  stars.    % Tolerate th^gT^tT Tat 

A   high   percentage   wore  the   red,    destroyed  bv  artiiipr„ fir* *Ia  k! 

When  he  was  here  Villeneuve 
|  who  was  blinded  when  enemy  artil 
llery  fire  ripped  into  his  face  ant 
hands,  described  his  experience  mat 
!ter-of-factly.  He  lost  one  eye,  bu 
doctors  held  out  hope  that  he  woulc 
,  regain  sight  in  the  other.  He  saic 
■  simply  that  he  was  wounded  wher 
'Rommel's  army  counter-attackec 
with  mechanized  forces  and  a  shel 
burst  close  to  the  machine  gun  he 
was  "spurting  at  the  Germans." 

"One  of  them  burst  right  next 
,  to  us,"  he  recalled,  "and  I  could 
feel  something  sharp  hit  me  in 
the  face.  It  smarted,  but  it  didnt 
knock  me  out.  A  lieutenant  no- 
ticed I  was  hit  and  crawled  with 
me  until  we  were  out  of  range  of 
fire.  He  told  me  to  keep  going 
straight  and  left  me  to  return  to 
his  gun.  I  kept  going  for  nearly 
100  yards  when  the  medies  met  me 
and  got  me  back  to  a  field  sta- 


Star— for  gallantry— as  well. 

But  always  they  watched  for  the 
ribbon  of  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Cross  or  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
They  knew  the  men  of  the  "First" 
were  the  kind  that  won  such 
honors. 

Today  they  learned  that  Pfc. 
Raymond  F.  Villeneuve,  23,  of 
Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y..  a  member  of 
the  division  and  a  patient  at  Lov- 
ell  General  Hospital  here  not  too 
long  ago,  has  received  the  coveted 
DSC. 


The  official  story  of  the  deed  bv 
which  he  won  the  DSC  at  El  Guet- 
tar  in   Tunisia  reveals   the  enemv, 
had    advanced     to    within    hand-| 
grenade   distance   of    our    position' 
when  Villeneuve  and  a  Pvt.  Burlazzij 
of  a  rifle  company  volunteered  to  i 
man  an  abandoned  heavy  machine' 
gun    that    was    on    their    extreme 
right— a  most  strategic  position  and    V 
whose     fire-power     was     depended, 
upon  largely  to  protect  the  unit's 
flank. 

ROUTED  NAZIS 

I       The  two  privates,  creeping  and 


There  wasn't  a  hint  of  the  DSC 
or  any  other  decoration  when  h< 
told  his  story— it  was  just  a  jol 
that  had  to  be  done  and  that  h« 
had  done — and  done  well. 


ARMY  SAYS  BLIND 
AND  DEAF  FEWER 


Spikes  Rumors  That  Vast  Numbers 

Lose  Sight  And  Hearing  In 

War — Aid  Adequate. 


Reassurance  to  those  worried  about 
the  number  of  men  who  will  be  blinded 
and  deafened  in  this  war  and  how  they 
will  be  cared  for  appears  in  a  report 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Hillman,  U.  S. 
Army,  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation at  Chicago. 

"Untrue,"  he  declared,  are  all  the 
rumors  "that  many  thousands  of  cases 
of  deafness  among  service  men  may  be 
anticipated  as  a  result  of  this  war, 
that  every  combat  aviator  may  expect 
to  suffer  serious  impairment  of  hearing, 
that  there  are  thousands  of  war  blinded 
and  that  a  gigantic  breeding  program 
for  dogs  to  guide  blinded  soldiers  will 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  demand." 

The  number  of  blinded  registered 
with  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral was  73  as  of  March  1  this  year,  he 
reports.  In  addition,  two  blinded  pris- 
oners of  war  were  under  treatment. 

Deafness  has  increased  over  that  of 
World  War  I.  On  Feb.  12,  the  statis- 
tical division  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
1  Office  predicted  that  the  discharge  rate 
for  men  with  defective  hearing  will  be 
about  34  per  100,000  annually,  com- 
pared with  20  per  100,000  annually  in 
I  World  War  I. 

"Not  as  many  cases  have  developed 
jas  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
(increased  hazards  in  this  war  due  to 
blast  and  noise,"  Gen.  Hillman  com- 
ments. "Persons  with  impaired  hear- 
ing have  not  been  received  for  re- 
habilitation from  the  Army  Air  Forces 
in  greater  proportion  than  from  other 
branches  of  the  service  to  date." 
Spike  Dog  Rumors. 

Many  hard  of  hearing  cases  can, 
after  adequate  medical  treatment,  be 
trained  in  speech  and  lip  reading, 
equipped  in  most  cases  with  a  hear- 
ing aid  and  returned  to  limited  duty 
with  the  military  service.  The  Army 
has  designated  three  hospitals  for  spe- 
cial care  of  the  blind. 

Spiking  further  the  rumors  about  a 
large  breeding  program  for  guide  dogs, 
Gen.  Hillman  states  that  many  blinded 
soldiers  will  develop  the  ability  to  get 
about  with  the  minimum  of  assistance. 
Only  about  one-tenth  of  the  blind  can 
use  dogs  to  advantage,  experience  has 
shown,  and  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment and  the  Veterans  Administration  ' 
believe  that  a  veteran  should  secure  a 
guide  dog  only  when  it  is  shown  that 
this  is  the  best  solution  to  his  problem.     If,- 

v^ 


Private  guide  dog  agencies  have 
agreed,  he  states,  to  provide  dogs  to 
blinded  soldiers  either  gratis  or  at 
nominal  cost.  These  agencies  will  be 
able  to  furnish  all  the  dogs  that  are 
likely  to  be  needed  and  Government  aid 
in  supplying  dogs  will  not  be  extensive- 
ly required. 
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Blind  Vets  to  Get 
Vocational  Center 

WASHINGTON.  June  29  (P?\— 
The  rehabilitation  center  for  blind 
veterans  of  all  branches  of  the 
service  will  be  opened  about  July 
1  at  a  former  boys'  school  at 
Avon,  Conn.,  the  War  Department 
announced  yesterday. 

It  will  be  known  as  the  Old 
Farm  Convalescent  Hospital  and 
will  be  commanded  by  Col. 
Frederic  Thome  of  the  medical ' 
corps.  All  blinded  servicemen  will 
be  sent  to  this  center  after  their 
treatment  in  hospitals  has  been 
completed. 

The  center  will  have  a  staff  of 
about  100  civilian  and  military 
supervisors,  including  vocational 
advisers  and  occupational  ther- 
apists, and  will  include  blind  in- 
structors who  will  conduct  classes 
and  personal  interviews  and  will 
teach  reading,  writing,  and  typing 
by  the  Braille  method. 

Patients  at  the  hospital  will 
have  opportunities  to  learn  such 
work  as  stenography,  typing,  fil- 
ing, general  clerical  tasks,  metal 
and  wood  working,  operation  of 
small  concession-type  stores  and 
specialized  farm  jobs.  When  pos- 
sible, arrangements  will  be  made 
for  special  studies  in  which 
patients  are  interested. 
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Need-Repeater  Watches 
For  Blind,  landless  Heroes 

Tie  American  Foundation  lor 
the  Blind^ia  W.  16th  St.,  today 
appealed  lor  repeater  watches 
that  strike  the  hours  for  blind 
veterans  who  have  also  lost  both 
hands  and  would  otherwise  be  un- 
able to  tell  time. 

The  foundation  issued  the  ap- 
peal after  receiving  a  letter  from 
Sir  Ian  Fraser  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
London,  hospital  for  the  British 
war  blind.  He  said  ten  blind, 
handless  men  are  there  now,  and 
the  number  is  steadily  increas- 
ing among  both  American  and 
British  forces. 
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Royal  Arconum  Veterans 
Told  of  Help  to  Blind 

'  than  40  members  of  the 
Royal  Arcanum  Veterans  Associa- 
tion of  Brooklyn  attended  the  Sum- 
mer meeting  held  in  the  LongI 
Grotto  Clubhouse.  Ruth  Askenas 
a  member  of  The  Light  House. 
i\e\v  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  the  guest  speaker. 

Miss  Askenas  described  the  work 
of   caring    for    the   blind    and    dis- 
tributed copies  of  the  Braille  alpha- 
Frank  Vallor,  president  of  the  vet- 
erans   group.  Dre.sideri 


New  Training  for 
Blinded  Veterans 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  Qi,obi-Dbuoc»at 
WASHINGTON,  July  1.  —  The 
?pen!5f  of  a  rehabilitation  center 
for  bunded  veterans  soon  at  a 
former  boys'  school  at  Avon,  Conn, 
announced  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment here,  marks  two  changes  in 
army  procedure. 

For  one  thing,  although  this  cen- 
ter, to  be  known  as  the  Old  Farm 
Convalescent  Hospital,  will  be  op- 
erated by  the  War  Department, 
blinded  veterans  of  the  navy  and 
Marine  Corps  as  well  as  the  army 
will  be  served. 

Second,  it  seems  to  take  the 
army  farther  into  the  field  of  re- 
habilitation than  it  has  gone  be- 
fore. 

Previously  the  army  provided 
complete  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  du*m^the  time  they  re- 
quired hospitalization.  Now  the 
rehabilitation  can  extend  beyond 
that  to  provide  vocational  training 
and  training  for  social  and  per- 
sonal adjustment  after  the  period 
during  which  the  man's  condition 
requires  his  remaining  In  a  hos- 
pital. 

There  will  still  be  close  co-op- 
eration with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, which  will  arrange  for 
any  necessary  additional  training 
after  the  man  leaves  the  Old  Farm 
Hospital,  and  will  help  him  find  a 
job  and  maintain  contact  with  his 
employer  in  seeing  that  he  makes 
satisfactory  progress. 

Among  other  advantages  of  the 
new  plan,  it  was  pointed  out,  Is 
the  fact  that  it  will  take  the 
blinded  men  out  of  army  and 
navy  hospitals  more  quickly  than 
before. 


Blind 
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enter  sports 

The  second  in  a  series  of  bowl- 
ing matches  as  a  part  of  the  rec- 
reation program  started  by  the 
j  Hazel  Hurst  Foundation  for  the 
.  Blind,  Inc.  was  held  last  Sunday 
between  the  Blind  Keglers  and 
th»*  California  State  Employees 
Association.  These  matches  are 
designed  to  give  the  sightless  an 
equal  opportunity  to  participate 
in  various  sports. 

The  Hazel  Hurst  Foundation 
team  was  composed  of  sightless 
Bob  Anderson,  director  of  physi- 
cal education:  partially  sighted 
George  Colouris,  vice  president  of 
the  Hazel  Hurst  Foundation; 
sightless  Pvt.  Bill  Hennemann 
Marine  who  recently  returned 
from  the  South  Pacific  and  is 
now  training  with  a  guide  dog  at 
th°  Foundation:  partially  sight- 
ed Charles  Williams,  guide  dog 
trainer  and  sightless  Rodney  Hoo- 
ver, electrical  assembler  of  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corporation. 

Hennemann  who  wears  the  pur- 
ple Heart  and  congressional 
medal  is  one  of  the  Navy  men 
to  receive  the  complete  program 
of  rehabilitation  being  worked 
out  by  the  Hazel  Hurst  Founda- 
tion in  cooperation  with  Navy  of- 
ficials. 

H°nnemann  is  both  proud  and 
greatly  thrfllid  to  think  that  be 
can  still  howl,  play  a  Special  type 
of  basebaU  and  participate  in  oth- 
er sports  in  spite  of  his  blindness 
and  particularly  being  taught  to 
do  these  things  by  Bob  Anderson 
who  himself  has  been  without 
sight  for  12  years. 

On  the  team  opposing  the  blind 
keglers  were  Cliff  M.  Weber,  Har- 
ry Hellmer,  David  J.  Fleming, 
Benjamin  Porter  and  Woody 
Shortt 

In  order  for  the  blind  to  acquire 
a  keen  skill  in  bowling,  a  special] 
lv  devised  rail  guide  which  give/ 
them  their  sense  of  direction  ij 
used  by  the  sightless  keglersl 
These  visually  handicapped  bow] 
ers  enjoy  meeting  sighted  cor 
netition  and  are  looking  forwaJd 
to  participating  not  only  in  bowl- 
ing, but  in  a  specially  devyerl 
baseball  game  swimming,  t^ck 
and  many  other  snorts. 


Your  Club  or  Firm  Can  Help  Wounded  Soldiers 
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UNCLE  SAM,  at  times,  is  a 
flinty  guy.  He'll  spend  mil- 
lions for  the  necessities  of  his  fight- 
ing men,  but  not  one  cent  for  an 
individual's  diversion.  So  the 
wounded  heroes  of  North  Africa, 
Italy  and  the  Pacific  come  home  to 
the  finest  hospitals  and  doctors, 
but  frequently  have  to  resort  to 
thumb  twiddling  to  amuse  them- 
selves between  operations. 

Civilians,  however,  are  coming 
to  the  rescue,  and  through  the 
Camp  and  Hospital  Council  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  are  providing 
games,  bedside  radios,  furniture 
for  recreation  rooms,  phonograph 
records  and  many  such  things. 

And  that  is  how  some  civilians 
are  making  wastepaper  serve  a 
double  wartime  purpose.  The  pa- 
per that  Americans  habitually  burn 
or  otherwise  destroy  in  peacetime 


is  the  No.  1  critical  salvage  mate- 
rial now  and  the  No.  1  opportunity 
to  provide  for  entertainment  needed 
by  the  wounded  servicemen  and 
other  military  groups. 

Because  there  is  money  today  in 
group  collection  of  wastepaper, 
civilian  organizations  can  send 
their  wastepaper  to  war  and  use 
the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors.  One  such 
group,  the  employees  of  The  Cur- 
tis Publishing  Company,  have  just 
furnished  a  recreation'sun  porch  for 
the  blinded  heroes  at  Valley  Forge 
Hospital,  complete  with  easy 
chairs,  tables,  sofas,  a  phonograph- 
radio  combination,  and  so  on. 

Starting  April  thirteenth,  the 
employees  decided  to  bring  into  the 
Curtis  building  old  magazines  and 
newspapers  every  day.  Cleaning 
out  their  basements,  attics  and 
closets,  they  have  found  thousands 
of  pounds  of  waste^aper.  Some- 
times an  employee  lugs  in  as  much 
as  forty  or  fif.y  pounds  of  paper  on 
the  streetcar.  In  one  day  a  total  of 
10,069  pounds  was  collected.  By 
the  end  of  May,  the  sale  of  this 
wastepaper  had  netted  more  than 
$700.  Energetic  employees  now  are 
prospecting  throughout  iheir  neigh- 
borhoods for  fresh  hoards  of  paper 
to  be  converted  into  this  two-way 
war  effort.    — j_  frank  beaman. 


Valley  Forge  Wac  i 
Aids  Blind  to  Read 

Among  the  114  Wacs  helping  re- 
habilitate battle  casualties  at  Valley 
Forge  General  Hospital  is  a  Vermont 
girl  assigned  to  instruct  blinded  sol- 
diers in  Braille,  typewriting  and  bus- 
iness law,  it  was  disclosed  yesterday. 

"There's  no  other  job  I'd  rather 
have,"  said  Private  Louise  Carter,  of 
West  Bridgewater,  Vt.  The  Wac  con- 1 
tingent,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Ruth  E.  Steer,  has  grown  in  a  year 
from  a  group  of  13  to  supplant  the 
medical  and  administrative  staffs. 
The  work  shop  for  the  blind,  headed 
by  Lieutenant  Carolyn  Jones,  has 
been  commended  by  Colonel  Henry 
Beeuwkes,  hospital  commanding  of- 
ficer. 
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Veterans'  Center 

Blinded  servicemen  of  the  Navy,  Marines  and  Army 
will  be  served.  This  step  takes  the  Army  further  into  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  than  it  has  gone  before. 
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>  THE  OPENING  of  a  rehabilitation 
center  for  blinded  veterans  this  month 
at  a  former  boys'  school  at  Avon, 
Conn.,  announced  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, marks  two  changes  in  Army  pro- 
cedure. 

For  one  thing,  although  this  center, 
to  be  known  as  the  Old  Farm  Con- 
valescent Hospital,  will  be  operated  by 
the  War  Department,  blinded  veterans  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  as  well  as 
of  the  Army  will  be  served. 

Second,  it  seems  to  take  the  Army 
further  into  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
than  it  has  gone  before. 

Previously,  the  Army  provided  com- 
plete rehabilitation  of  the  blind  during 
the  time  they  required  hospitalization. 
Now  the  rehabilitation  can  extend  be- 
yond that  to  provide  vocational  training 
and  training  for  social  and  personal  ad- 
justment after  the  period  during  which 
the  man's  condition  requires  his  re- 
maining in  a  hospital. 

There  will  still  be  close  cooperation 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration,  which 
will  arrange  for  any  necessary  additional 
training  after  the  man  leaves  the  Old 
Farm  Hospital,  and  will  helD  him  find 
a  job  and  maintain  contact  with  his  em- 
ployer in  seeing  that  he  makes  satisfac- 
tory progress. 


Among  other  advantages  of  the  new 
plan,  it  was  pointed  out,  is  the  fact  that 
it  will  take  the  blinded  men  out  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  more 
quickly  than   was   possible  before. 

The  new  center  does  not  replace  the 
two  special  Army  hospitals  for  the 
blind,  one  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  in 
California.  Neither  does  it  mean  any 
great  increase,  present  or  expected,  in 
the  number  of   blinded  veterans. 

To  date,  there  are  185  blind  casualties 
from  all  the  services.  Not  all  of  these 
are  blind  as  the  layman  would  define  the 
term.  Blindness  in  the  services  is  defined 
as  20/200  vision  or  less  in  the  better  eye 
with  maximum  correction.  Men  who  have 
20/200  vision,  it  was  pointed  out,  can 
get  about  and  take  care  of  themselves 
quite  easily.  They  can  not  only  perceive 
light  but  can  shave  themselves,  walk 
without  aid  and  do  not  need  Braille  for 
ordinary  reading. 

This  amount  of  vision,  however, 
would  not  be  enough  for  a  man  to  re- 
turn to  a  job  as  bookkeeper,  for  example, 
or  as  mechanic  having  to  read  gauges. 
In  such  cases,  the  men  need  to  learn 
how  to  do  another  job.  At  the  new  cen- 
ter, they  as  well  as  the  totally  blind  will 
get  vocational  training. 
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rtow  to  Be  Blind 


More  than  ioo  veterans  of  all  branches 
>f  the  armed  services  were  moved  this 
nonth  to  a  former  boys'  boarding  school 
n  Avon.  Conn.,  where,  the  Army  an- 
lounces,  they  will  begin  ''learning  how  to 
>e  blind." 

The  teaching  staff  includes  about  ioo 
specially  trained  civilian  and  military 
supervisors,  vocational  advisors  and  occu- 
pational therapists.  Among  them  are 
Mind  leading  the  blind — instructors  who 
pass  along  personal  knowledge  of  how  to 
meet  "handicaps. 

Blind  casualties  of  this  war,  so  far,  total 
185.  The  veterans  will  get  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  typing  by  the  Braille 
method,  and  in  earning  a  living  at  such 
jobs  as  stenography,  filing,  general  den- 
ial work,  operatiou  of  small,  concession- 
tvDe  stores,  and  certain  farm  tasks. 


International 


Found  Stranded 
In  Summit  Hill 


nd  soldier  with  part  of  hup 
foot    severed   became,   stranded  for 
a    brief   time   last   nighl 
in  it  Hill  hut,  finally,  with.  JJie  8 

lually 
urn,  \va  on  his 

le  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area. 

It  seems  the  wounded  soldi' 
helped  from  a  train  in  Mauch 
Chunk  by  mistake.  His  ' 
pd  for  delivery  to  a  town  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania  whose  name  is 
similar  to  Summit  Hill..  Appar« 
entlf  he  soujrht  aid  on  the  train 
and  somebody  thought  he  was 
headed  for  Summit  Hill. 

His  plight  was  first  discovered 
by  small  boys  in  Summit  Hill, 
called  elders  and  Chief  of 
Police  John  Bonner  was  notified. 
Then,  between  he  and  Patrolman 
Toby  Krajcirik,  of  Lansfordj  and 
American  Legoinnaires  who 
to  the  anl  of  the  party,"  the  un- 
fortunate soldier  was  sent  on  his 
way  home. 


TRAINING  CENTER  for  blind  at  Avon,  Conn.. 

!    will  teach   vets  new  skills.    Here  Corp.   rVojtas 

weaves,   talks   at  same   time   to   Private   Kundla. 
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Loyal  Wife  Restores 
Faith  of  Blinded  Vei 


k 
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MARINE  SGT.  ALBERT  A.  SCHMID  AND  BABY 

Guadalcanal  Hero  iM^MantHe  Will  Never  See 

By  JACK  STONE  ■ 

(Universal   Service) 

pHTI  AnFI  phIA— The  Marine  sergeant  said  you  naa 
tn  J2hS St  He  said  you  htd  to  hang  on  with  your  teeth 
anffight Tbeliev^Vd  son.  place  in  the  grim  struggle 
he  said  you  found  yourself  hoping  schmid  was  one  of  the  first 
»  little  and  from  there  you  wen]  wounded  heroes  to  return  from 
on  a  bit  until  at  last  you  had  Guadaic„nai.  That  was  in  Novem- 
a  hold  on  yourself  and  could  look  ber_  l942.  Newspaper  and  maga- 
ahead  again.  •  zine  readers  throughout  the  U.  S. 

The  sergeant  was  Albert  A.  were  stirred  by  the  dnolj 
Schmid  of  ^Philadelphia,  hero  of;lstory  of  his  reunion  with his 
|CuScanal  and  also  of  the  ^\%^ff^*£^ 
^He  wafsittng  with  his  wife  iSusTto^rry  because  he  faced 

3££  Sergeant  is  totally  blind,     a^happ.    *Z™*$  «*    . 

his  arms.  He  said: 


"T'ri  like  to  tell  the  other  fellows 
whoVome^back  all  bunged  up 
mavbe  with  an  arm  or  a  leg 
m£g.  that  it  does^t  mean  the 
end    I  learned  that  the  harn     «r. 

He  sat  down  at  his  typewriter 
and  inserted  a  Piece  of  paper ^nd 
battled  off  a  message.  He  said 

••I've  learned  the  touch  system 
ynl  my  wife's  he..  I-jyJ 

SS?«T.S£Ur-,T 

world.  I  answer  them  all. 

He  sought  and  found  "is  wife  s 

head  and  patted  it  gently. 

"Of  course,   it's  much  easier  it 

youve  got  someone  to  help  you. 

"Why,    honey,    you  re    sntfHngJ 

You're  always  smiling!     Isn  t  ft , 

wonderful,   sir?   I   M >  J»   the 

luckiest  guy  in  the  world!        ^> 


.■O     J/j/n^r^ 
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jFederal  Aid  Plan  for  Blind 
At  Saving  Offered  Congress 

By  a  Staff  Correspondent  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

WASHINGTON.  Aug.  29  —  A  Specifically,  the  plan  would  in- 
Federal  aid  program  lor  rehabili-  volve  a  national  program  for  Tes- 
tation of  the  blind  was  offered  toration  of  sight,  indorsed  by  the 
Congress  todav   by   Lawrence   Q.  American     Medical     Association, 


1 


$1,000,000  for  ophthalmological  re- 
search under  the  Public  Healtn 
Service,  the  consolidation  of  all 
Federal  employment  services  now 
offered  the  blind  and  the  expan- 
sion of  vocational  aid  under  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  and  Wagner- 
O'Day  Acts. 

Special  attention  was  asked  for 


Lewis,    Executive    Director,    Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  program,  to  include  medi 
|cal  care,  vocational  assistance  and 
'job  opportunities  both  at  home  and 

in  industry,  would,  Mr.  Lewis  es 

timated,    cost    about    $4.oon,ooo   ; 

year  and  in  the  end.  he  said,  would 

mean  a  saving  to  the  government) 

greater  than  funds  now  paid  ou^hnd  persons  in  rural  areas  who, 

ithrough  the  Social  Security  Act.    Mr;  Lfw"  sai*  "?ust    tP,ther  m" 
6  -     *      _      grate  tn  the  city,  in  a  strange  en- 

Mr.   Lewis    presented    the    So- vironmPn1   nr  be  reiegated  to  the 
ciety's  plan  at  an  initial  hearing  back  pnrch  rocking  chair." 
of  a  House  labor  subcommittee  to      Even    with    FeHPral     aid.    Mr. 
investigate  aid  to  the  physically  Lewig  admitted>   ,here  W1n   be  a 

,  B.  K.U.  (D,  m  ^bto^,Tas 

remaining  abilities,  not  his  limita- 
tion. 


sylvania. 

The  Society'?  proposal  would  be 
aimed  not.  only  at  keeping  10,000 
blind  war  workers  in  jobs  after 
the  war  but  at  providing  work  for 
a  good  many  of  the   74,000  now 


The  proposed  Federal  program 
would  be  along  the  lines  of  the 
industrial  placement   program   in- 


drawing    an    average    of    $28.18 ffii^**1*  C|nad'an  National 
a  month  under  Social  Security.        Inst,tute  ^r  the  Blind  in  1928. 
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Pvt  Reynolds!  Bl\nd 
Veteran,  Takes  Bride 
In  Phoenixville 

Clarence  Reynolds  was  best  man 
at  the  wedding  yesterday  in  the 
chapel  of  Valley' Forge  hospital, 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,  of  his  brother, 
Pvt.  Henry  Reynolds,  23,  blind 
veteran,  and  Miss  Bernice  Butter- 
field  of  Manchester,  Vt.,  with  Rev. 
Francis  Haley,  who  returned  re- 
cently from  the  South  Pacific,  of- 
ficiating. 

Pvt.  Reynolds,  whose  home  is 
in  Ogunquit,  Me.,  lost  his  sight 
in  an  accident  at  Rambutyo  island 
in  the  Admiralties  last  April  when 
a  TNT  charge  exploded  prema- 
turely. He  was  a  landscape  gar- 
dener and  skiing  instructor  in  civ- 
ilian life.  His  wife  is  a  former 
crytographer  for  the  Army  Air 
Forces  at  Miami  Beach.  Her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  John  Love,  Jr.,  was  her 
marriage  attendant.  Pvt.  Reynolds 
will  be  sent  to  Avon,  Conn.,  where 
the  Army  trains  blinded  veterans. 


Blinded  Veterans 
Helped  In  School 
For  Read jiistment 

The  opening  of  a  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter for  blinded  veterans  at  a  former 
boys'  school  at  Avon,  Conn.,  announced 
by  the  War  Department,  marks  two 
changes  in  Army  procedure. 

For  one  thing,  although  this  center, 
to  be  known  as  the  Old  Farm  Conva- 
lescent Hospital,  will  be  operated  by 
the  War  Department,  blinded  veterans 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  as  well 
as  of  the  Army  will  be  served. 

Second.  It  seems  to  take  the  Army 
further  into  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
than  it  has  gone  before. 

Previously,  the  Army  provided  com- 
plete rehabilitation  of  the  blind_ during 
the  time  they  required  hospitalization. 
Now  the  rehabilitation  can  extend  be- 
yond that  to  provide  vocational  train- 
ing and  training  for  social  and  per- 
sonal adjustment  after  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  man's  condition  requires 
his  remaining  in  a  hospital. 

There  will  still  be  close  cooperation 
with  the  Veterans  Administration, 
which  will  arrange  for  any  necessary 
additional  training  after  the  man  leaves 
the  Old  Farm  Hospital,  and  will  help 
him  find  a  job  and  maintain  contact 
with  his  employer  in  seeing  that  he 
makes    satisfactory    progress. 

Not  Many  Blind  Vets. 

Among  other  advantages  of  the  new 
plan,  it  was  pointed  cut,  is  the  fact 
that  it  will  take  the  blinded  men  out 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  more 
quickly   than   was   possible   before. 

The  new  center  does  not  replace  the 
two  special  Army  hospitals  lor  the 
blind,  one  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  in 
California.  Neither  does  it  mean  any 
great  increase,  present  or  expected,  in 
the  number  of  blinded  veterans. 

To  date,  there  are  185  blind  casual- 
ties from  all  the  services.  Not  all  of 
these  are  blind  as  the  layman  would  , 
define  the  term.  Blindness  in  the  serv- 
ices is  defined  as  20  '200  vision  or  less 
in  the  better  eye  with  maximum  cor- 
rection. Men  who  have  20/200  vision, 
it  was  pointed  out,  can  get  about  and 
take  care  of  themselves  quite  easily. 
They  can  not  only  perceive  light  but 
can  shave  themselves,  walk  without  aid 
and  do  not  need  Braile  for  ordinary 
reading. 

This  amount  of  vision,  however, 
would  not  be  enough  for  a  man  to  re- 
turn to  a  job  as  bookkeeper,  for  ex- 
ample, or  as  mechanic  having  to  read 
gauges.  In  such  cases,  the  men  need 
to  learn  how  to  do  another  job.  At 
the  new  center,  they,  as  well  as  the  to- 
tally blind,  will  get  vocational  training. 


, 
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Census,  Rehabilitation  Centers 
For  Blind  4sked  by  Mc/ntire 

Bv  James  E.  Chinn 
An  exhaustive  survey  to  find  out,,  something .to  sit  back  on  and 
for  the  first  time   the  actual  num  out  an  existence, 
ber  of  sightlesT  men.  women  and ;     Under  the  Navy's  system,  he  ex- 
chUdrenm  the  United  States,  and1  plained,  a  blind  veteran  is ^  not  ketf 
establishment    of    regional    instiu-  in    a    hospi  al    a    d^ J°"fe    thaJ 
tions  to  rehabilitate  them  for  life  .necessary— that   as   soon   as   he   is 
n  tL  woerk-a  day  world,  was  ad-  able  to  "go  about"  he  » encouraged 

sr?  ass  «»«  &&iftt 

"V^ and  presidents  per-!fin^;r^^cfrtn:physi- 

SOTlPSCgiabetore  a  House  Com-Llly  handicapped  to  be  given  an 
£?r.nirfS  case    is    hopeless    and    we're 

no  class  of  physically  handicapped  450  Are  Federal  Workers 
is  "easier  to  deal  with."  because  Michael  J.  Shortley.  director  of 
the  blind  are  "optimistic"  and  "ap-  the  office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
proach  things  in  the  rieht  way.-*'  tion<  told  the  committee  450  blind 
Admiral  Mclntire  outlined  briefly  men  and  Women  are  now  working 
some  of  the  Navy's  experiences  in !  in  Federal  departments  and  ex- 
rehabilitating  wounded  veterans  pressed  the  hope  the  Government 
from  the  South  Pacific  and  other  would  expand  its  program  for  em- 
places  where  its  fighting  men  slug-  payment  of  the  "qualified"  blind, 
places  where  its  fighting  meni  Gnly  119  veterans  blinded  in 
slugged  it  out  with  the  enemy,1  acti0n  on  the  widely  scattered 
stressing  the  vital  and  important !  battlefronts  are  now  under  treat- 
part  that  psychology  plays  in  the  ment  in  the  three  Army  hospitals 

that  have  special  facilties  for  han- 
dling such  cases,  it  was  testified  by 
Maj.  M.  E.  Randolph,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Army's  program  for 
rehabiltation  of  the  blind. 

Asked  for  statistics  showing  the 
total  number  of  soldiers  blinded  in 
this  war.  Maj.  Randolph  replied: 

"Less  than  1  is  blinded  for  every 
1000  killed  " 


program. 

Men  Tau?ht  Self-Reliance 

"It  makes  no  difference  what  the 
handicap  is— a  lost  arm.  or  a  leg, 
or  blindness."  he  said,  "the  man 
is  taught  from  the  beginning  that 
he  will  be  a  useful  citizen  in  his 
community  throughout  his  life.  A 
man  must  be  made  to  understand 
that    a    pension    is    security,    not 

Readjustment  of  Blind 
Soldiers  to  Be  Discussed 

The  social  readjustment  program 
for  blinded  soldiers  will  be  one  of 
the  main  problems  to  be  discussed 
at  a  convention  of  the  home  teachers 
of  the  blind  in  the  eastern  states 
at  the  Hotel  Lenox  next  week. 
Thursday  through  Friday.  The  pub- 
lic is  invited. 

Speakers  include  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  director.  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind;  Miss  Evelyn  Mc- 
Kay, social  research  secretary  or 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind-  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld. 
foundation  director;  Peter  J.  Salmon 
National  Industries  for  Jht  Blind 
executive;  Maurice  I.  Tynan  of  the 
Ur>itfd  States  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's Bureau  cf  Services  for  the 
Blind;  Army  personnel  from  the 
Training  Center  for  Blinded  Sol- 
diers in  Avon,  Conn. 


/  / 
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Dartmouth  Veteran 
Course  Opens  Oct.  15 

HANOVER.  N.  H.,  Sept.  9  iAP>  — 
A  program  designed  to  train  dis- 
abled war  veterans  to  become  self- 
supporting  through  manual  indus- 
try and  handicraft,  and  which 
eventuallv  will  be  extended 
throughout  the  country,  will  be  in- 
augurated at  Dartmouth  College 
Oct.  15. 

College  officials  announced  plans 
for  the  training  today  and  said  it 
was  sponsored  by  the  American 
Craftsmen's  Educational  Council, 
New  York.  The  program  will  be 
in  charge  of  Prof.  Virgil  Poling, 
director  of  the  student  workshop 
and  chairman  of  the  council's  edu- 
cational committee. 

Instruction  in  the  manufacture 
and  marketing  of  hand-made  pro- 
ducts will  be  the  chief  features  of 
the  course,  which  will  last  about 
six  months. 


ek  Articles 

To  Help  Blind 

y    ^=— 

Equipment  for  Newly 
Established  Hospital  in 
Avon  Is  Asked. 

The  Camp  and  Hospital  commit- 
tee of  the  Manchester  Red  Cross 
chapter  has  been  asked  to  help  in 
seeking  equipment  for  the  newly 
established  Old  Farms  Convales- 
cent Hospi  .al  in  Aton.  where  blind 
soldiers  receive  courses  in  social 
adjustment.  It  is  especially  re- 
quested that  all  articles  given  be 
modern  type  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. Since  these  men  must  learn 
to  replace  their  sight  with  their 
other  senses,  it  is  felt  that  it  would 
be  far  more  difficult  with  antiqua- 
ted or  poor  equipment. 

Among  the  items  specifically 
requested  are  winter  sports  equip-, 
ment,  including  skates,  skis,  sleds, 
snow-shoes,  etc..  which  should  be 
of  adult  size,  strong  and  sturdy, 
since  they  are  for  the  use  of  grown 
men;  musical  instruments  in  good 
condition,  such  as  banjos,  ukule- 
les, guitars,  mandolins,  piano  ac- 
cordion, etc. 

Other  items  asked  for  are  port- 
able typewriters,  portable  radios 
or  small  ones  that  may  be  carried 
from  room  to  room,  and  washing 
machines. 

The,  Camp  and  Hospital  commit- 
tee has  also  received  a  request 
from  the  Bradley  Field  hospital 
for  good  modern  records,  either 
classical  or  popular,  but  not  jazzy, 
to  be  played  over  the  amplifying 
system  which  broadcasts  to  the 
wards. 

Any  individuals  or  organizations 
who  can  help  in  supplying  these 
blind,  wounded  or  sick  men  with 
these  articles  for  present  pleasure 
or  the  building  of  a  new  future  are 
asked  to  contact  Mrs.  Philip  Chen- 
ey, chairman  of  the  Camp  and  Hos- 
pital committee,  50  Forest  street, 
ohone  3311.       x      __— ^— 


Train  BlindUrvstructors 
To  Teach  100  Trades 

The  Baltimore  Office  of  Voca- 
tional rehabilitation  is  graining 
blind  instructors  in  1»0  to  125 
different  production  Tprocesses- 
leaching  them  baking,  laundry, 
airplane  parts  manufacture  and 
radio  weather  instrument  making, 
assembly,  meat,  coffee  and  spice 
packing;  foundry  work,  ice  cream 
and  candy  production  and  manu- 
facture of  men's  hats,  so  that 
they  can  instruct  other  blind  per- 
sons in  these  industrial  skills,     >■ 
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Party  Planned  For 
10  Blind  Soldiers 


Ten  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  who  lost  their  vision  in 
this  war,  will  be  guests  at  a  party 
and  dance  to  be  given  by  the 
Girls'  Club  of  Veeder-Root,  Inc., 
tonight  at  the  Italian  American 
Club.  Each  of  the  servicemen 
will  be  accompanied  by  an  es- 
cort. 

The  men  are  now  recuperating 
at  the  Old  Farms  Convalescent 
Home  in  Avon. 

The  Veeder-Root  Girls'  Club 
was  organized  recently  with  a 
membership  of  20.  The  officers 
are   as   follows:   President,   Mrs. 

I  Ann  Miller;  secretary,  Miss  Joa- 
jephine  Gionfriedo  and  treasurer, 
Miss  Kitty  Kircuha. 


[Emmaus  Army  Nurse  Tells  of  Work 
With  Blind  Soldiers  at  Valley  Forge 


(Thirty-fourth  in  a  series  on 
Lehigh  county's  nurses  who  are 
in  the  armed  forces.) 


By  RUTH  I.  WHITENIGHT 

Where  isn't  much  I  can  tell  you," 
said  soft-spoken  Second  Lieutenant 
Jean  I.  Houseknecht,  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  as  we  sat  in  a  rattling,  jolting 
Emmaus-bound  bus  Tuesday  evening. 
But  as  we  rode  on  past  my  Mountain- 
ville  stop  she  found  much  U>  tell  about 
the  Valley  Forge  General  hospital  at 
Valley  Forge,  where  she  has  been 
stationed  in  eye  surgery  and  blind 
rehabilitation  wards  since  June  29. 

This  hospital  is  one  of  the  two 
Army  hospitals  specializing  in  eye 
surgery  and  blind  rehabilitation,  the 
lieutenant  revealed.  Servicemen  com- 
pletely or  partially  blinded  are  sent 
to  Valley  Forge  for  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation, and  to  the  center  at 
Avan,  Conn.,  for  complete  rehabilita- 
tion and  discharge  into  civilian  life. 
Valley  Forge  is  also  a  center  for 
neuro-psychiatry  and  plastic  surgery. 

"It's  wonderful  working  down 
there,"  says  Lieutenant  Houseknecht, 
who  had  no  previous  experience  in 
caring  for  blind  patients  or  in  eye 
surgery.  "The  boys  don't  want  help, 
and  they  learn  to  get  around  the  hos- 
pital themselves.  One  boy,  who  was 
going  on  a  tour  of  the  buildings  with 
his  instructor,  had  done  some  private 
investigating.  So  when  the  instructor 
became  confused  over  the  direction  of 
the  boiler-room,  the  patient  showed 
him  where  it  was  instead  of  being 
shown." 

"The  boys  become  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  hearing  and  touch,"  con- 
tinued the  lieutenant.  The  first  day 
I  was  on  duty  at  the  hospital,  a  boy 
came  up  to  me.  By  touching  my  hair 
and  skin  and  listening  to  me  when 
I  walked,  he  could  tell  my  age,  the 
color  of  my  hair  and  complexion  and 
my  height  and  weight." 

From  the  moment  they  arrive  at 
the  hospital  until  they  leave,  the 
patients  are  kept  busy.  Taught  to  be 
independent  and  that  they  can  be 
useful  in  civilian  life,  they  gradually 
overcome  their  first  sense  of  futility 
and  bitter  pride.  Touch-typing  and 
the  use  of  Braille  books  and  maga- 
zines printed  in  Braille  are  stressed. 
Many  men  are  sent  to  work  in  in- 
dustries in  the  Valley  Forge  and 
Philadelphia  area  after  they  have 
learned  a  trade. 

The  orientation  program  includes 
learning  conduct  in  traffic  and  in 
travel.  When  instructors  are  assured 
that  a  patient  can  handle  traffic 
problems,  he  is  permitted  to  take  a 
trip  home,  if  the  distance  is  not  too 
great. 

"The  government  is  really  seeing 
that  the  boys  go  back  into  civilian 
life  able  to  take  care  of  themselves," 
said  the  nurse. 

Outings  at  the  homes  of  nearby 
civilians,  and  programs  planned  by 
the  Red  Cross  help  the  men  to  recover 
their  contact  with  normal  life.  Play- 
production  and  the  writing  of  their 
own  plays  is  being  stressed  in  the 
recreational  activities.  Famous  per- 
sons, as  James  J.  Braddock  and  Jack 
Dempsey.  former  heavyweight  cham- 


pions of  the  world,  present  exhibitions. 
The  appearance  of  Alec  Templeton, 
the  blind  pianist,  was  an  added  in- 


JEAN   I.  HOUSEKNECHT 

spiratlon  for  the  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  have  become  excellent  pianists. 
And  Major  Andre  Baruch,  former 
i  radio  announcer,  assists  in  preparing 
|  entertainment. 

"You  never  know  when  you  turn  a 
corner  what  you  are  going  to  meet 
during  the  day."  commented  Lieu- 
tenant Houseknecht  with  a  laugh. 

With  the  well-planned  programs  of 
orientation  and  rehabilitation,  the 
patients  soon  respond  with  charac- 
teristic cheerfulness  and  good  spirits. 
The  lieutenant  herself  was  on  the 
receiving  end  of  several  pranks — "and 
I  had  to  laugh  with  them,  because  the 
boys  were  so  pleased  that  they  could 
still  play  pranks  on  someone." 

Now  waiting  to  be  assigned  to  over- 
seas service.  Lieutenant  Houseknecht 
said  she  will  always  treasure  a  me- 
mento symbolic  of  the  boys  at  the 
hospital.  It  is  a  suede  belt  made  by  a 
partially  blinded  Polish  boy,  whose 
right  arm  had  been  taken  off  almost 
to  the  elbow  and  who  had  only  three 
fingers  on  his  left  hand. 

Still  protesting  that  "there  isn't 
much  I  can  tell  you,"  Lieutenant 
Houseknecht  ended  the  interview  by 
getting  off  the  bus  at  her  home,  621 
Walnut  St.,  Emmaus.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  her  week's  leave  with  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  House- 
knecht. yesterday,  she  left  for  Valley 
Forge,  for  her  next  assignment. 

She  enlisted  in  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  this  June  1st,  and  had  her 
basic  training  at  Fort  Meade,  Md., 
with  Second  Lieutenant  Pearl  Ann 
Geisinger,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Geisinger,  620  Lehigh  St.  She 
was  graduated  from  Emmaus  High 
school,  1940,  and  from  the  Allentown 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1943.  Be- 
fore entering  the  service,  she  was  on 
duty  in  the  surgical  wards  of  Allen- 
town  hospital.  y 


Blind  Veterans  'Read'  Books 
That  Talk  in  Army  Hospital 


A  newly  blinded  veteran  said  he'd  had  no  trouble  learning 
to  operate  the  talking  book  machine,  adding,  "At  least  no  more 
than  I  used  to  have  with  phonc»graph  needles  when  I  could  see." 


By  ANN   STEVICK 

WASHINGTON,  Oct  13— Blind- 
ed veterans  in  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters are  likely  to  be  found  en- 
joying a  good  book  these  days. 

Maybe  they're  listening  to 
"Gone  with  the  Wind,"  whose 
story  unwinds  from  80  phono- 
graph records,  or  the  works  of 
Plato  in  40  records.  Baybe  they're 
listening  to  Jan  Struther  read 
her  own  "Mrs.  Miniver,"  or  one 
of  the  record-makers'  trained  staff 
reading  a  rip-roarin'  Western 
story,  or  Ernie  Pyle's  "Here  Is 
Your  War." 

Sightless  veterans  have  access 
to  Library  of  Congress'  collec- 
tion of  over  1,000  talking  books 
ranging  from  Greek  tragedy  to 
P.  G.  Wodehouse  humor.  Late 
best-sellers,  "A  Tree  Grows  in 
Brooklyn"  and  "A  Bell  for 
Adano,"  are  already  talking-' 
books,  as  well  as  many  classics. 
The  listener  can  go  in  for  bird 
lore   or   Walter  Lippmann. 

Mrs.  Louise  Maurer,  talking 
book  librarian  and  constant  read- 
er in  charge  of  the  project,  says 
the  talking-book  collection  built 
up  over  the  first  10  years  of  the 
project  is  only  an  embryo,  but  it's 
beginning  to  grow  up  with  more 
money  to  spend  from  this  year's 
$500,000  appropriation  for  Li- 
brary of  Congress  blind  services. 

Fiscal  year  1943  added  '150 
titles  to  the  library  in  contrast  to 
only  35  in  1939.  In  selecting  these 
titles,  Miss  Maurer  had  sugges- 
tions from  blind  listeners,  book- 
men, and  other  interested  persons 


all  over  the  country.  She 
skimmed  the  entire  publishing 
output,  sent  books  off  to  library 
experts  for  review,  finally  sub- 
mitted lists  to  book-selecting  com- 
mittees made  up  of  librarians, 
special  subject  advisers  and 
prominent   bookmen. 

A  blind  adult  can  get  one  of 
the  23,000  talking  book  phono- 
graphs by  applying  to  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  and  sign- 
ing an  agreement  to  care  for  the 
machine,  not  to  tinker  it  himself 
and  to  limit  its  use  to  blind  people, 
since  book  publishers  donate 
copyrights  for   that  purpose. 

The  machines  are  special  slow- 
motion  jobs,  33 y2  turns  a  min- 
ute, thus  each  side  last  15  minutes. 
I  The  reading  sounds  like  monkey 
chatter  at  the  normal  78  turns  a 
minute,  and  few  ordinary  phono- 
graphs can  be  turned  to  the  slow 
speed.  The  voice  can  be  broad- 
cast like  a  radio,  or  be  heard 
through  ear-phones  in  case  the 
listener  is  in  a  room  with  others. 

Agencies  for  the  blind,  libraries, 
and  schools  distribute  the  12-inch 
records  made  on  a  non-profit  basis 
by  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York,  and  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
in  Louisville,  Ky.  Library  of 
Congress  paid  $1,836  for  50  copies 
of  the  18  records  that  make  up 
part  III  of  Thomas  Wolf's  48-rec- 
ord  "Look  Homeward,  Angel." 
Cost  of  a  single  copy  of  15  rec- 
ords of  Pearl  Buck's  "Good 
Earth"  is  $16.25,  so  it's  a  good 
thing  there's  free  library  service 
on  them. 


'AidtotheUind££*%? 

Recent  appeals  by  Helen  KeHer  for 
more  generous  federal  aid  to  those  stricken 
with  blindness  and  deafness  should  be 
studied  by  legislators  who  have  the  power 
to  extend  present  rehabilitation  measures. 
A  federal  law  passed  in  July,  1943,  expands 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  include  those 
blind  persons  who  may  be  fitted  for  "re- 
imbursable employment,"  but  seems  rather 
weak  in  covering  those  who  cannot  engage 
in  gainful  work.  The  authoritative  voice 
and  the  accomplishments  of  Miss  Keller, 
herself  both  deaf  and  blind,  may  well  in- 
spire whatever  amendments  to  the  new  law 
are  needed. 

Massachusetts  has  every  reason  to  takej] 
pride  in  her  long-standing  efforts  to  help 
the  physically  handicapped  and  particu- 
larly the  blind.    Aside  from  that  splendid 
training   center,   the   Perkins   Institution, 
now  in  its  114th  year  of  private  activity, 
the  Commonwealth  has  numerous  public] 
facilities  for  the  aid  of  the  blind.    Under 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
Division  of  the  Blind  has  6251  handicapped: 
persons  on  its  active  rolls.    Financial  aid' 
is  given  to  950  of  these  clients.    It  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  spirit  and  courage  of  the 
blind  that  475  persons  listed  by  the  division1 
are  employed  in  offices  and  factories.    Six 
shops  for  the  blind  in  this  state  have  102 
employes  who  would  be  helpless  but  for 
modern  methods  of  rehabilitation. 

To  finance  its  various  programs,  which 
include  the  use  of  talking  machines  for 
that  75  per  cent,  of  the  blind  lacking  a 
sense  of  touch  delicate  enough  for  Braille, 
the  division  this  year  is  using  a  state  ap- 
propriation of  $717,000.  Last  yeai  the  fed- 
eral government  contributed  $208,452  for 
this  work  and  more  will  be  forthcoming 
this  year. 

Massachusetts  stands  second  to  Cali- 
fornia only  in  making  relief  payments  to 
the  blind.  The  division,  founded  in  1906. 
was  a  pioneer  in  home  teaching  and  the 
first  to  institute  defective-sight  classes  in 
schools.  If  all  afflicted  persons,  both  deaf 
and  blind,  are  not  being  reached  educa- 
tionally, it  is  not  for  lack  of  official  good 
will.  Any  federal  additions  to  available 
resources,  as  visualized  by  Miss  Keller,  and 
as  promised  by  the  new  law  not  yet  put 
into  effect  in  Massachusetts,  will  be  wel- 
comed by  those  engaged  in  this  splendid 
enterprise. 
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Special  Aid  Available  for 
Blinded  Veterans  in  Sebastian 

The  Veterans  administration  wants  to  know  if  there  are 
a/y  blind  veterans  of  World  War  II  in  Sebastian  county  so 
it  can  help  them. 

This  announcement  came  Wednesday  from  Loyd  Been, 
one  of  the  re-employment  committeemen  for  selective  serv- 
ice headquarters  in  Arkansas  who  also  is  county  treasurer 
and   active   American   Legionnaire. 

Been   said    he   had   been   askea!These    blinded    vetei.ans    are    pe- 

Kt£t  \S0?  '  i  '-  f    AC°mpere-  ad:  culiarly   in   need   of   prompt   and 
jutant   geneial    of   Arkansas    and  ial  servi       especiallv  in  con. 

state  director  of  selective  service.  nectl0n    with    the   servic€s   which 

«n     S'aITt0,weJet>»y    be    rendered    by    our    vo— 
vp?Tr-n ad"1fmf1.5tratlon    thatt  V,1,n-d  tional  rehabilitation  program." 
veterans  of  the  war  report  their       „__         ...  _,  i.,7~_,    . 


cases  to  the  Veterans  administra- 
tion. 

Been  quoted  a  letter  from  James 
A.  Winn,  manager  of  the  Veterans 
■j  administration     office     at     Little 
(  Rock,  as  saying: 

"This  office  is  desirous  of  im- 
i  mediately  locating  the  presence 
:  of  the  blinded  veterans  of  World 
.  War     TT     residing     in     Arkansas. 


Been  said  any  blind  veterans 
in  the  county  should  report  their 
cases  to  him  and  that  he  would 
forward  the  reports  to  the  Vet- 
erans  administration. 

"However,  reports  may  be  made 
directly  to  the  administration  in 
Little  Rock  if  desired."  he  added. 
"I  thought  it  might  be  easier  to 
report  to  me  and  let  me  worry 
over  the  details  of  forwarding- 
such  reports 
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Howard  Strickland  Now 
Teaching  Blind  Students 

Howard  Strickland,  son  of  Mr. 
an<f,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Strickland  of  34 
Thompson  Street,  Dumont,  left 
Sunday  for  Paoli,  Pa.,  to  take  up 
his  duties  as  a  teacher-attendant 
at  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Howard,  who  like  Helen  Keller, 
has  not  allowed  his  own  blindness 
to  interfere  with  his  education, 
having  been  given  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  from  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity last  June,  will  have  complete 
charge  of  about  six  students. 
The  school  is  a  small  private 
school  and  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  this  country.  Howard  had 
offered  his  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  rehabilitation  work 
with  blinded  soldiers  and  it  was 
felt  that  he  should  have  some 
teaching  experience  first.  This  po- 
sition should  give  him  the  nec- 
essary qualifications  for  post-war 
work.  ^^* 


How  WACs  Can 


Help  Afflicted 


"Afflicitions  In  war  time  are 
many,"  according  to  Capt.  Albert 
S.  Burns,  commanding  officer  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  office  in 
this  district."  "Some  of  our  boys 
will  return  without  their  sight," 
continued  Captain  Burns,  "and  we 
must  prepare  now  to  make  their 
lives  interesting.  They  must  be 
taught  to  work  and  to  keep  their 
minds  active. 

"They  need  people  who  are  with 
emotional  stability  —  to  improve 
their  morale.  Anyone  having  had 
I  experience  in  teaching  the  blind,  as 
\  well  as  an  apptitude  for  it,  is  des- 
perately needed. 

"Tsese  patients  can  be  provided 
with  information  and  guidance 
which  will  hasten  rehabilitation 
and  self  sufficiency.  They  need  in- 
struction in  one  or  more  vocation- 
al skills  in  fields  such  as  weaving, 
woodworking,  carving,  metal  work- 
ing and  farming. 

"If  you  are  qualified,"  urges  Capt. 
Burns,  "join  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  and  upon  completion  of  basic 
training,    be   assigned    to   ar 
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Blinded  Service  Men 
Started  on  Way  Back 
to  Useful  Living 

By  FRANK  CAREY 
Associated  Press  Science  Writer 
WASHINGTON  —  The  armed 
forces  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration have  intensified  their  efforts 
to  set  blinded  servicemen  safely  on 
the  road  back  to  useful  lives. 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago,  all  sight- 
less men  were  discharged  direct 
from  Army  centers  for  the  blind 
at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital, 
Phoenixville,  Penn.,  and  Dibble  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Menlo  Park,  Calif., 
and  from  the  Navy's  center  at  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Hospital. 

Training  at  these  institutions  has 
been  quite  extensive,  but  govern- 
ment authorities  decided  the  men 
needed  something  more  to  give  them 
maximum  confidence  in  themselves 
and  to  make  them  ready  to  meet 
competition. 

In  July  a  rehabilitation  center 
was  established  at  a  former  boys' 
school  at  Avon,  Conn.  It  is  called 
the  "Old  Farm  Convalescent  Hos- 
pital." 

Under  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  committee  on  re- 
habilitation, the  blind  of  both  Army 
and  Navy  henceforth  would  be  sent 
to  Avon  after  they  received  medical 
and  surgical  care  and  had  a  pre- 
liminary course  in  "social  readjust- 
ment" as  blinded  men. 

Avon  is  in  charge  of  the  Army 
medical  department. 

The  Navy  says  its  recorded  cases 
of  blindness  are  fewer  than  those  of 
the  Army.  For  the  time  being  at 
least,  Navy  and  Marine  blinded  will 
continue  to  be  centered  at  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Hospital.  However, 
the  Navy  says  the  program  of  pre- 
vocational  rehabilitation  there  is 
being  intensified. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
a  full  time  staff  at  Avon,  where  the 
program  calls  for  intensified  train- 
ing of  the  men  in  the  art  of  sightless 
social  living,  and  in  getting  adjusted 
to  some  kind  of  definite  vocational 
work. 

Shortly  before  a  man  is  ready  for 
discharge,  the  veterans'  administra- 
tion will  inform  its  regional  office  in 
the  area  of  the  man's  home.  A 
training  officer  will  be  assigned  to 
the  man's  case  and  will  outline  his 
training  from  there  on,  providing 
the  man  has  requested  it. 

A  veterans'  representative  also 
will  prepare  the  man's  family  for  his 
homecoming,  relatives  will  be 
warned  against  being  oversympa- 
thetic,  and  they'll  be  taught  to  do 
things  that  will  spare  the  blind  man 
embarrassment. 
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llraille  Blind  Watch 


Teach  Sightless 

At  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  General  Hospital, 
R.  T.  Frey,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  ex-engineer 
lieutenant  blinded  on  maneuvers,  teaches 
Cpl.  Raymond  McCarthy,  Rolling  Prairie, 
III.,  right,  to  use  Braille  watch  given  each 
blind  soldier  by  American  Foundation 
for  Blind. 
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School  For  the  Blind 


The  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind, 
:ogee.  Oklahoma,  opens  this  year 
Wednesday,  September  16th.  The 
superintendent,  0.  W.  Stewart,  asks 
parents  of  blind  or  partially  blind 
children  as  well  as  those  who  know 
of  blind  or  partially  blind  children  to 
write  him  concerning  those  who  can- 
not see  to  attend  our  public  schools. 
Mr.  Stewart  is  eager  to  locate  every 
blind  or  partially  blind  child  of  edu- 
cable  age  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma 
that  he  may  present  their  needs  to  the 
;re  and  that  he  may  receive 
those  for  whim  the  school  at  present 
has  room.  Parents  and  persons  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  children  who  should 
be  in  the  state  school  for  the  blind 
should  write  0.  W.  Stewart,  superin- 
tendent, Muskogee,  Oklahoma.         ^— 
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'Id  Farms  Hospital  Aims 
b  Teach  Blinded  to  Live 


aim  of  the  Old  Farms  Con- 
alescent  Hospital  is  to  inspire  the 
blinded  soldfers  returning  from 
the  war  to  get  out  and  earn  a 
living,  Lt.  William  A.  Jameson  Jr., 
public  relations  officer  at  the  hos- 
pital, told  members  of  the  Hart- 
ford Woman's  Club  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  yesterday  at  the  Hotel 
Heublein. 

"People  on  the  outside,"  Lieu- 
tenant Jameson  said,  "think  of 
these  returned  soldiers  as  men  in 
uniform,  wounded  Heroes.  In- 
;  stead,  they  are  a  perfectly  normal 
\  group  of  men.  They  are  not  blind 
but  blinded  and  this  makes  it 
easier  for  them  to  adjust  them- 
selves because  they  have  had  nor- 
mal sight." 


They  are  all  boys,  Lieutenant 
Jameson  explained,  who  have 
looked  forward  to  a  normal  life, 
a  career,  marriage.  They  are  not 
objects  of  charity  and  do  not  wish 
to  be  so,  but  their  confidence  in 
their  future  has  been  taken  from 
them.  "We  take  a  man  and  rebuild 
his  confidence  In  a  normal  life, 
in  being  able  to  marry  and  sup- 
port his  family,  not  be  supported. 

"All  of  these  boys  are  physically 
fit  and  we  set  four  months  as  the 
goal  to  get  these  ideas  through  to 
them.  Their  special  training  can 
come  later." 

The  luncheon  was  sponsored  by 
the  American  Citizenship  commit- 
tee of  the  Hartford  Woman's  Club 
of  which  Mrs.  James  L.  Byron  is 
chairman.  There  were  50  present. 
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WATCH  SKILLS 
fBLIND  WORKERS 

{ymen  and  Students  Urged 
Tell   of  Opportunities 
or  Sightless  Veterans 


day  spent  at  the  Industrial 
i  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn 
ling  sightless  but  confident 
ts  operate  complicated  lathes 
'day  sent  500  clergymen  and 
school  students  back  to  par- 

and   friends    to    spread    the 

among  relatives  of  wounded 

ms  that  blindness  no  longer 

t  the   beggar's   tin   cup   and 

s. 

ny   medical   officers,    it   was 

long  have  realized  that  one 

biggest  handicaps  that  blind 
e  men  will  face  when  they 
home  is  their  own  loved  ones, 
fficers  declare  that  the  psy- 
ncally  shattering  effect  of 
nagnifies  the  natural  tenden- 
a  disabled  man  to  face  the  fu- 
vith  despair  and  insecurity. 
the  home  at  520  Gates  Ave- 
he  visitors  were  encouraged 
;ak  to  the  200  blind  workers. 
:  was  only  one  obligation: 
the  clergymen  and  students 
hat  they  had  seen  to  persons 
e  outside  and  thus  help  pre- 
the  way  for  blind  veterans. 


The  visitors  saw  men  who  not 
long  ago  would  have  been  dis- 
missed as  worth  little  to  society  at 
work  on  articles  needed  by  the 
Army  and  Navy — burlap  bags, 
brooms,  mops  and  cloths.  They 
saw  blind  men  performing  a  vital 
service  by  operating  rubber  sal- 
vage equipment. 

The  blind  workers  were  of  all 
ages  and  all  races  but  with  a  uni- 
versal detestation  of  dependency. 
All  but  sixteen  live  at  home  and 
go  to  work  daily,  as  the  institution 
encourages  the  blind  persons  to 
mingle  with  others. 

Before  the  guests  left  they  were 
told  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
blind  and  received  copies  of  the  in- 
structions to  pass  to  friends. 

First  on  the  list  drawn  up  at  the 
home  was  this  admonition:  "Never 
talk  to  a  blind  man  as  though  he 
were  deaf;  treat  him  as  though  he 
were  a  normal  individual."  Next 
was  a  warning  not  to  express  sym- 
pathy for  a  blind  man  in  his  hear- 
ing. 

Sighted  persons  were  advised  to 
use  the  word  "blind"  and  the  verb 
"to  see"  freely  when  with  the  blind. 
When  guiding  the  blind,  the  visi- 
tors were  told,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary only  to  offer  a  hand — no  push- 
ing or  grasping.  The  home's  au- 
thorities also  suggested  that  one 
"speak,  if  only  a  word,  on  entering 
a  room  where  there  is  a  blind  per- 
son; tell  him  by  a  word  when 
leaving." 

The  final  warning:  "Always  be 
natural  with  the  blind — never 
patronizing." 
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Headirf  Hospital" 
C#VfBlind  to  Talk 

First   Lt.   William    A.   Jameson, 
will  speak  to  the   International    I 
Club    of    Springfield    at    their   meeting 
Monday  in 'the  Hotel   Kimball  at  12.15 
p.  in. 

Personnel  men  from  Industries  in 
Springfield  air  being  invited  to  this 
luncheon  at  which  Lt.  Jameson,  who 
is  the  public  relations  officer  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces,  will  tell  of 
the  work  being  done  at  the  Veter; 
Hospital  for  the  blind  of  World  War 
I!,  located  al  Avon,  Gum.  He  will 
pose  the  problem  of  rehabilitation  and 
i lie  w  orh  t  hat  industry  must  di 
(  help  these  blind  veterans.  This  prob- 
I  lem  is  of  prlthary  concern  to  Lions 
of   Springfield. 


Braille  Machines  Win  Priority 
As  Benefit  to  Blind  Veterans 


^4    '")       ff'  Special  to  The  Ch  Monitor 

LOS  ANGELES— Production  of  I 
400      newly      designed      portable  | 
Braille   writers   is   about   to   start 
here    at    the    Braille    Institute    ol 


Inspiring  Lesson 

Four  times  a  year  >t  prints  the 
Christian  Science  Herald  from  the 


here  at  the  Braille  Institute :  of  Sprint  editions,  and  12  times  a 
America.  Although  the  writing  in^rpissues  Bible  lessons  for  The 
machines  will  be  built  of  airplane    £hristian  Science  Publishing  So- 


aluminum  steel,  the  need-^par-  ],  .  t  to  enable  the  blind  to  read 
ticularly  for  blinded  war  veterans  •    t  h  citations  from  the  Bible 

—is  so  great  that  the  necessaiy  d  <lScience  and  Health  with 
priorities  have  beeVi  granted  by  i  Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  which  are 
the  War  Production  Board.  t  \  written  out  in  full  so  this  inspiring 

After   more  than  six   years 


;ineering,  the  new  Biaille 
writer  made  its  first  public  ap- 
pearance at  the  Institutes  silver 
anniversary  observance  held  in 
September.  ..«...-  v>o„„ 

Other  Braille  writers  have  been 
made,   but   this   one   takes   paper 
nine     inches     wide,     weighs     11 
pounds,  has  the  vanoui 
controls  found  on  typewrite 

he  blind  at  cost 
ianed  without  charge. 
Blind  Assemble  Models 

11 
assemur 

ipervision  pi  J 

i    Atkin  "tont 

and     General     Mar  '      lhr 

raised-letter  printing  plant,  who 

ted  five  other  models  ox 
writers  before  perfecting  the  pies- 

'HCllinC.  ,,  -*^»      *n 

Production    of    the    writer ;   to 

larger  quantities,  should  pnont.es 


,    written  out  in  full  so  this  inspiring 
ol    lesson  may  be  read  consecutively 


wi^out's'earchinFfor  the  citations 
in  the  books  themselves. 

Conies  of  the  Braille  edition  of 
"Science  and  Health  with  Key  to 
the  Scriptures"  were  in  such  de- 
mand that  more  than  1.500  ron.es, 
five  volumes  to  the  set    have  been 
printed    since    1924.    All    of    feu 
literature  is  shipped  direct  to  the 
Science  headquarters  in 
Boston,  and  distributed  from    here. 
In    printing    books 
and    other   publications    and   pro- 
duction of  the  Braille  writer  fee 
g    150   met;  irts   will  be   Institute   reports   it   served   I, til 

anbled  by  blind  worKers  at  fee  social    welfare    cases    during    the 

past   year,   operated   a   business-) 
guidance  service  for  the  blind,  a 
free     library     service,     including/ 
sound-reproduction   phonographic , 
records  for  the  blind  in  California, 
Arizona,    and    southern    Nevada, 
gave    home    lessons     in    reading 
. ,  Braille  and  Moon  raised  type,  and 
be  granted,  will  assure  the  bunaj  typewriting  and  extended 

of   a  machine   on   which    to  take    £jfchel p  to  more  than  100  blind 
notes,     to     communicate     a™""f   pupils  in  southern  California. 
themselves,    or    to    prepare    copy    *  A  deflcit  of  $10,490  during  the 
which  they  propose  to  edit  more  u  monlhs  was  made  up  by 

before    presenting    u   L 


thoroughly 

for  publication. 

The  machine  is  operated  by  six 
kev*  or  levers.  Each  key  punches 
one  dot  of  the  six-dot  domino  form 
of  Braille  character  combinations. 
By  operating  the  keys  in  unison, 
different  Braille  characters  are 
formed.  .  .   ._«    i_ 

The  Institute  has  printed  in 
raised  letters  many  Christian 
Science  publications,  including 
"Science  and  Health  with  Key  to 
the  Scriptures"  and  five  ofeei 
[books  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 


gifts  received  during  the  year. 


Large  Number  Of 
Handicapped  Vets 
Is  Seen  After  War 


The  number  of  handicapped  veterans 
after  the  present  conflict  will  be  larger 
than  after  World  War  I  because  im- 
proved medical  technique  will  have 
taved  more  men  with  serious  wounds. 
Maj.  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk,  surgeon 
general  of  the  Army,  said  on  Nov.  14. 

The  officer  spoke  before  150  business 
men  at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Drug,  Cosmetic  and  Allied  Industries 
Committee  in  New  York  City.  The 
group,  it  was  announced,  plans  a  $2.- 
000,000  Nation-wide  advertising  cam- 
paign in  1945  thru  the  War  Advertising 
Council  to  guide  civilian  treatment  of 
returning  veterans. 


"The  wounded  soldiers  are  men  and 
should  be  treated  as  men."  Gen.  Kirk 
declared.  "Our  big  load  of  wounded  is 
not  home  yet.  There  is  a  lot  of  fighting 
coming  and  many  of  the  wounded  will 
not  be  placed  in  hospitals  near  their 
homes.  Not  one  will  be  discharged 
until  the  beH  medical  attention  has  i 
been  given  to  him. 

"Because  of  the  way  they  have  been 
treated  by  civilians  when  permitted 
leaves  from  hospitals,  some  service  men 
are  fearful  of  going  home  or  to  cities. 
While  in  the  hospitals  th3  spirit  of  such 
men  is  wonderful,  but  they  are  dis- 
mayed  and  embarrassed  by  the  exhibi- , 
tion  of  pity  thru  stares  and  other  ac- 
tions by  civilians. 

"When  a  service  man  leaves  a  hos- 
pital his  morale  is  high  because  of  the 
expert  care  he  has  received.  When  he 
errives  heme  this  spirit  should  be  main- 
tained by  not  making  him  the  subject 
of  tears  of  his  dear  ones." 

Cooperation  Stressed. 

Capt.  Howard  H.  Montgomery,  of  the 
Navy,  asserted  that  "the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  armed  forces  toward  re- 
habilitating wounded  men  can  not  be 
completed  unless  there  is  cooperation  j 
of  the  man,  his  relatives  and  the  com-  I 
munity,  based  on  a  mutu»!  understand- 
ing when  he  arrives  home." 

Other  speakers  were  Bruce  D.  Smith, 
special  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission;  James  R. 
Brackett,  deputy  director  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  and  Harold  B. 
Thomas,  chairman  of  the  War  Adver- 
tising Council. 

Smith  reported  that  while  there  no 
longer  was  need  of  mass  recruiting  of 
women  for  war  jobs,  additional  workers 
were  required  in  certain  industries 
such  as  rocket  and  ammunition  plants, 
and  tank  and  heavy  artillery  factories. 

Thomas  said  the  first  phases  of  the 
proposed  advertising  campaign  would 
concentrate  on  educating  the  public  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  average  returning 
veteran  and  not  necessarily  those  of  the 
wounded  or  mental  cases.  The  program 
has  the  support  of  the  Army,  Navy,  the 
Retraining  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration and  other  Government 
agencies. 


Bats9  Seeret  * Seeing 
Eye9  for  Blind  Vets 

By    DAVID    K.    BOYNICK 

(International  News  Service  Staff  Correspondent) 

AVON,  Ct. — Blinded  American  soldiers  and  airmen  are 
learning  how  to  "see  through  the  face"  at  the  Army's  Old 
Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  because  a  Boston  psychologist 
learned   the  secret   of  how   bats, 


although  almost  blind,  are  able  to 
fly  swiftly  and  surely  through  an 
artificial   maze. 

For  the  first  time  in  history 
this  sense,  inherent  in  man,  is 
being  scientifically  developed 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jacob 
Levine,  the  hospital's  consulting 
psychologist. 

"It  involves  a  sixth  sense  of 
the  blind,  called  'sound  percep- 
tion' or  'facial  vision,'  "  said  Dr. 
Levine. 

"We've  known  for  200  years 
that  the  blind  could  'feel'  ob- 
jects ahead  of  them  through 
the  sensitive  nerves  of  their 
face,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  sense  is  being  scien- 
tifically developed  in  blind  per- 
sons." 

HJSE  SNAPPERS 

In  the  training,  the  blinded  vet- 
eraas  are  given  snappers  which 
they  click  as  they  walk  toward  a 
shifting  screen.  The  sound  waves 
strike  the  screen,  rebound  and 
ping  on  the  patients'  faces. 

After  several  weeks  of  training, 
the  veterans  can  tell  with  amaz- 
ing accuracy  that  fhere  is  an  ob- 
stacle ahead  of  them,  approxi- 
mately how  far  ahead  and  can 
even  tell  if  there  is  an  opening 
through  which  they  can  pass. 

Dr.  Levine  began  planning  the 
program  for  facial  vision  train- 
ing after  watching  bats  in  flight. 

BATS  CITED 

"I  and  others  were  Interested 
because  bats,  although  dim- 
sighted,  are  able  to  fly  through 
a  maze  in  the  laboratory  with- 
out hitting  anything,"  Dr.  Le- 
vine said.  "This  was  true  even 
when  we  temporarily  blinded 
them  completely  for  experimen- 
tation." 
Dr.    Levine   explained     that    it 


was   learned   that   the   bats   give 
off  a  shrill  note  which  is  too  high 
for    the    human    ear    to    detect. 
These   cries   reflected     from    ob- 
stacles,   enable   the   bats    to    fly 
swiftly  without   hitting  anything. 
"When  the  bats  were  prevent- 
ed   from   giving    off   cries   they 
flew  clumsily,"  Dr.  Levine  said. 
"The  progress  shown  by  some 
of  the   men  is  amazing.     Some 
men   can  identify  an   object   35 
feet  away." 


W"T 


Blinded  Vets  Plan  Unseen 
Presents  With  Fund  Cash 


YULE  GIFT  FROM  VETS'  FUND— Listening  to  Christmas  carols 
oft  the  radio,  presented  to  the  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hos- 
pital, Special,  Avon,  Ct.,  from  American-Advertiser-Record  Vets' 
Fund,  these  blind  war  veterans  are  thrilled  with  their  Yuletide 
gift.  The  blinded  heroes  (I.  to  r.),  Pvt.  John  F.  Stack,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.;  Stanley  Keith,  Fayetteville,  Tenn.;  Pvt.  William  Borliska, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  Jerome  Farey  of  Buffalo  also  received  Christ- 
mas checks,  distributed  by  the  Hospitalized  Servicemen's   Fund. 

INP    by    .Louis     Teton 

Broad  grins  spread  over  the  sightless  faces  of  the  vet- 
erans at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital,  Avon,  Ct.,  yes- 
terday as  each  was  presented  a  $5  gift  certificate,  the  gift 
made  possible   through   the   gen- 


erosity of  Daily  Record-American- 
Sunday  Advertiser  readers. 

"Boy,  oh  boy,  there's  a  purty 
little  bracelet  in  the  PX  I  been 
wantin'  to  get  f my  wife.  Cost 
$4.50  and  this  fahv  dollahs  means 
ah  can  git  it,"  said  Pvt.  Stanley 
R.  Keith  in  a  slow,  exuberant  Ten- 
nessee drawl.  "Ah'm  goin'  t'buy 
it  before  ah  leave  for  Fayetteville 
tomorrow  for  Christmas!" 

"Y'know,  I've  only  had  this  five 
minutes,  but  I've  already  spent  it 
five  different  ways,"  smiled  Pyt. 
William  Hill  of  Oxford,  Me. 

"This  comes  in  mighty  handy 
this  time  of  year.  I'm  going  to 
buy  a  present  for  my  wife,"  said 
PFC  Robert  Morris  of  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  who  was  blinded  during  the 
invasion  of  North  Africa. 

The  certificates,  distributed  in 
collaboration  with  the  Special 
Services  Division  of  the  First 
Service  Command,  were  presented 
at  a  Red  Cross  party  in  the  attrac- 
tive hospital  lounge. 

The  men  also   learned  that  10 


radios,  10  record  players,  10  rec- 
ord albums,  music  racks,  string 
ensemble  instruments,  and  a  trom- 
bone to  complete  their  dance  band 
set,  had  been  presented  to  the  hos- 
pital, also  made  possible  through 
the  readers  of  the  Hearst  news- 
papers. 

"Music  can  be  a  career  for  some 
of  these  men,"  said  Lt.  William 
A.  Jameson,  Jr.  "Not  only  can 
they  learn  to  play  an  instrument 
but  also  develop  an  appreciation 
of  music  which  will  brighten  the 
hours  ahead. 

"Our  aim  here  is  to  have  one  ra- 
dio for  each  man.  We  have  al- 
most enough  now  and  these  will 
help.  We  deeply  appreciate  what 
you're  doing." 

Dances  attract  many  of  the 
blinded  vets.  "They  find  their 
dancing  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was 
and  many  dance  today  who  never 
danced  before,"  commented  Col. 
Frederic  H.  Thorne,  MC,  com- 
manding officer. 

Music  in  all  forms  is  part  of  ihe 
convalescent  course  for  the  train- 
ees which  aims  at  building  self- 
confidence  in  each  man  before  his 
return  to  civilian  life. 


«-^£ 
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Blinded  E.  Boston  Soldie 
Plans  to  Raise  Chickens 


GAY 


"There's  one  thing  a  serviceman] 
who  has  been  maimed  by  war  hates 
motst  and  that  is  being  treated  like 
a  child,"  Sgt  Ernest  W.  Gay  Jr..  25, 
of  223  Webster  St., 
East  Boston,  who 
was    blinded    by 
a  n    explosion    i  n 
the  front  lines  in 
France,  said  yes- 
terday   at    his 
home.     He  is  the 
son    of    Mr.    and 
Mrs.     Ernest     W. 
Gay. 

"We  are  all  sol- 
diers," he  said.   '  I 
was  pretty  fortu- 
nate as  compared 
with    other    men,  | 
m^ny  of  whom  gave  their  lives.    I! 
am  not  going  to  make  the  loss  of 
my  sight  impair  my  future.     When; 
I   am   released   from   service   I   am 
going   into  poultry   farming.     I   al- 
ways did  like  that  kind  of  work  and 
made    it    a    must    on    my    postwar 
planning." 

While  home,  Sgt  Gay  has  attended 
movies,  dances,  night  clubs,  and  at 
camp  has  enjoyed  horseback  riding, 
bowling  and  boat  racing.  The  mov- 
ies he  likes  are  musical  or  comedy 
pictures.  "It's  like  listening  to  the 
radio,"  he  said. 

Sgt  Gay  enlisted  in  February, 
1942,  and  was  attached  to  the  4th 
Armored  Engineer  Division.  He 
went  overseas  in  December,  1943. 
In  relating  his  32-day  experience  in 
France,  he  said: 

"We  had  completed  a  bloody  battle  | 
in  Normandy  and  were  moving 
along  very  rapidly  until  we  got 
just  beyond  Rennes.  There  we  ran 
into  a  Nazi  pocket.  The  infantry 
ahead  of  us  was  pulled  back  and  we 
were  ordered  to  remaiin  in  a  hold- 
ing-out position.  Orders  then  came 
to  retreat,  but  we  were  trapped  by 
the  Nazis,  who  had  machinegun 
nests  all  around  us,  forcing  us  to 
remain  in  our  foxholes. 

"After  a  short  while  an  American 
plane  bombed  and  strafed  the  Ger- 
mans.    That    alleviated    the    situa- 


tion enough  for  an  American  truck 
to  get  through.  We  piled  on  and 
retreated  temporarily. 

"That  evening  we  went  back  to 
the  position,  but  unable  to  clean  up 
that  pocket,  a  fresh  infantry  unit 
was  sent  the  next  morning  to  wipe 
out  that  mess.  They  did.  Our  unit 
remained  to  repair  the  roads  and 
bridges,  while  other  sections  of  our 
unit  moved  on.  We  were  two  days 
on  the  job  and  in  order  to  catch  up 
with  the  unit,  we  had  to  travel  more 
than  250  miles,  they  moved  so  fast. 
We  caught  up  with  them  and  went 
ahead  farther  with  our  armoi^d 
vehicles."  , 

He  said  it  was  close  to  midnight, 
somewhere  near  Orleans.  They 
placed  their  vehicles  in  a  circle,  in 
which  they  rested,  with  their  guns 
on  the  enemy,  similar  to  the  old 
western  covered  wagon  stockade. 

"It  was  pitch  black  and  quiet.  We 
could  hear  the  enemy  moving  out. 
We  could  hear  their  voices.  They 
couldn't  have  been  more  than  400 
yards  ahead  of  us. 

"The  next  morning  we  moved 
ahead  in  pursuit.  We  traveled  sev- 
eral miles,  following  a  narrow  river 
when  we  spotted  them  on  the 
opposite  side.  We  stopped  our 
vehicles  and  opened  fire  on  them. 
It  was  in  that  battle  I  received  my 
wounds.  What  happened  I  cannot 
explain.  We  were  fighting  and 
suddenly  there  was  an  explosion.  I 
was  moved  to  the  rear  by  ambulance 
and  then  to  England  by  plane  " 

He  had  high  praise  for  the  medical 
men  and  women  and  for  the  Red 
Cross.  "There  wasn't  a  thing  they 
let  us  be  without.  Each  day  an 
Army  Nurse  or  Red  Cross  worker 
would  come  and  lead  me  around, 
helping  in  every  way  possible.  They 
were  wonderful.  Words  alone  can 
never  express  my  feelings  towards 
them." 

Sgt  Gay,  on  completion  of  his 
furlough,  Thursday,  will  report  to 
Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  New 
York.  A  brother,  Pfc  Francis,  is 
training  with  the  infantry  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.  They  are  graduates 
of  East  Boston  High  School, 
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Sightless  Marines  'Inspect' 
Workshops  of  Borough's  Blind 

Five     marines — clean-cut,     disci-i     Tom  Salick,  51.  blind  broommakei 
plined.  fine-looking — eat  quietly  and' who   demonstrated   his   art   with 
listened     attentively     as     Peter     J  'zest,   was  sure    the   young   marine 
Salmon,  executive  secretary,  told  of 'would   overcome   their   handicap  c, 
the  good  working  conditions  in  the :  blindness. 

shops  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  "But  it  takes  time.  I  know.  I'v 
the  Blind.  All  five  had  been  blinded! been  through  it  all.  I  lost  my  sigh 
In  the  \'-ar  in  recent  months.  The  at.  37  but  I  earn  my  own  livinf 
attitudes  of  sighted  persons  still  Thank  God  for  that.  Young  fello* 
clung  to  them.  like  that  will  catch  on."  said  Salicl 

One  marine  with  long  eyelashes :  More  confident  than  the  othei 
and  nice  eyebrows  and  a  boyish  look, '  was  Sgt.  .Homer  Keeney  of  Sa 
was  totally  blind.  The  others  had  Rafael,  Cal..  who  "sees"  a*  little  bel 
"light  perception"  which  means  ter  than  the  rest,  perhaps,  can  dlt 
that   the   blind   person   can   distin-  jtinguish  the  outline  of  persons  thn, 


guish  shadows  and   "knows  if  he's' or  four  feet  away.  Keeney,  who 


Blind  Vet  Teaches  Baking 

Pvt.  Joseph  T.  Scottino,  20,  USA,  Dallas,  Tex.,  who  lost  his 
sight  In  the  South  Pacific,  at  N.  Y.  Institute  for  Education 
of  Blind,  shows  Hedy  Oswald,  left,"  and  Ann  McCaughan 
how  to  frost  cake  he  baked.  Scottino  will  return  to  bakery 
he  conducted  with  father  before  war* 


(la     ■•nation*!   New*  Ptiotv) 


going   to  walk  into  a  door." 
Joseph     Thomas     Scottino. 


Sgt.  30,  was  shot  In  the  spine  and  n 
20,     a  ceived  bad  wounds  In  the  legs.  F 
Texan,  who  sported  four  battle  stars  moved  about  quickly,  restlessly,  y. 
on  his  service  ribbons,  slumped  back  turned    about    protectively    to    a 
on  the  divan  with  leg  crossed  over j sighted     persons     as    they    passt 
knee  and  hat  cocked  way  back  on !  through  doors  and  gates, 
his  head.  He  was  the  perfect  pic-  L...    .   .  .     -•  s_„  «_m.4i__ 

tare  of  the   nonchalance  of  Amer-1 
ica's  fighting  man 


Corp.  Winston  Cabe,  24,  of  Sylv 
N.  C,  straight  and  tall  and  leg 
like  Keeney,  lost  his  sight  on  Tinis! 
in  the  Marianas.  He  used  to  wor 
in  a  chicken  hatchery  before  l; 
joined  the  marines  and  plans  to  ■ 


back  into  that  field 

Scottino,  who  had  gone  throuj 
Salpan  without  a  scratch,  also  lc 
his  sight  on  Tinian.  During  his  10 


The  five  marines  had  traveled  for 
nearly  three  hours  from  the  New 
York  Institute  for  Education  of  the 
Blind,  at  999  Pelham  Parkway,  the 
Bronx,  to  reach  the  home.  They 
came  the  other  day  from  the  naval 
hospital  in  Philadelphia  to  spend 
three  weeks  at  the  institute  "to 
learn  how  to  be  blind,  to  mingle 
with  blind  students  and  discover  da>'  on  tn*  Island  last  Aug.  1,  whi 
how  the  latter  have  solved  prob- !  trying  to  clean  Japs  out  of  a  ca^ 
lems  peculiar  to  the  blind  and  to  j a  nand  grenade  exploded  in  his  f« 
have  clinical  anahses  made  of  their  Scottino  used  to  bake  cinnam< 
own  aptitudes  and  abilities."  rol,s  for  buddies    while  en  route 

invasion    points    in   the    South  P 
Part  of  Morale-Building  Series  cific    He  did   his  first  baking  sin 

The  visit  to  the  Brooklyn  Indus-  becoming  blind  the  other  day  wh 
trial    Home    for    the    Blind,    at   520  he  made  and  frosted  layer  cakes 
Gates  Ave.,  was  one  of  a  series  of  a  cooking  class  at  the  institute 
morale-building,    planned    tours    of  j  the  Bronx. 

industries  and  war  plants  to  see  Others  in  the  group  were  Co: 
how  the  handicaps  of  blindness  can  Roy  H.  Key,  29,  of  Jackson,  Ten 
be  overcome  and  how  the  blind  are  i  blond,  strikingly  handsome  a 
gainfully  employed  in  earning  a  I  married,  and  Pvt.  1st  Class  Rob 
livelihood.  It  was  hoped  that  the.Redlich,  18,  of  Mountain  View,  M 
marines    would    conclude    "If    they ,  totally    blind.    Private    Redlich   e 


tered  the  service  after  graduatl 
from  high  school  and  was  wound 
on  Saipan.  He  clicked  his  heels  a 
burst  into  song  when  the  call  i 


(blind  workers)    can  do  it,  so  can 
we." 

Sergeant  Scottino,  who  worked  in 
his  father's  bakery  in  Dallas  before 
entering  the  service  and  plans  to  lunch  came 
"hold  his  end  up"  by  returning  to  Dr.  Clarence  Athearn.  director 
his  old  job.  despite  blindness,  sprint-  the  aptitude  clinic  at  the  instltu 
ed  through  the  tour  In  good  spirit1;,  and  navy  corpsmen  accompani 
As  the  marines  rounded  a  staircase  the  marines.  The  program  unc 
landing  on  the  descent  from  the  which  the  New  York  Institute  I 
broom  to  the  mop  shop,  he  called  Education  of  the  Blind  partlcipa' 
out.  "Careful  there,  boys,  a  1.000-  in  the  training  and  readjustment 
foot  drop!  Take  it  and  you'll  be  just  blind  and  wounded  service  men 
one  more  meatball!"  ro-operation    with    the    navy    * 

When  the  noise  of  the  machines  .originated  by  Dr.  M.  E.  Frampt" 
greeted  the  marines  they  chorused,  principal  of  the  institute  since  1! 
"Well,  this  Is  more  like  it!"  'and  now  a  commander  in  the  na 


country 


I  AccAH — Blinded  on  the  battlefield,  Pvt. 
kC53Un  joseph  Scottino  of  Dallas,  a 
balcer  before  entering  the  service,  prepares  to 
return  to  his  former  work  by  taking  special 
course  at  a  New  York  institute.  Here,  through 
the  sense  of  touch,  he  learns  how  to  separate  the 
white  from  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

International   Ntw»  Photo 


BRAILLE  COMPASS 
INVENTED  BY  ARTIST 

Unimposing  Ball  On  a  String 
Designed  to  Give  Blinded 
War  Veterans  Sense  of  In- 
dependence 

Philadelphia  Feb.  B—  (UP)—  A  braille 
compass  For  the  IUiu.il  hajs  been  in- 
vented by  a  Philadelphia  display 
artist  who  is  now  busy  filling  the 
orders  for  the  Minded  war  veterans 
of   the   army   and   navy, 

The    touch    compafes    was    developed 
by  Reginald   E.  Beauchamp  after  five 
s'eepless  nights  and  trips  to  the  shops 
of  compass  makers  who  told  him  su 
an    idea   ^     s   impossible. 
_    Tor   2'j    weeks.    Beauchamp    ex. 
separated"   by    a    tiny    a  In  mi  num    ■ 
.Or.   the   outside   of    the   ball   is  a   plain 
diess    snap,    used    as    a    pointer.    The 
hall  is  suspended  bj  a  crocheted  nylon 
thread,  -Vj  inches  long,  and  connected 
by  a  bead   which   is   held  by  the  blind 
user. 

V\"hen  the  bead  is  held  in  the  hand, 
•he  ball  is  suspended  by  the  nylon 
cord,  and  revolves  freely,  until  it 
stops.  The  holder  closes  his  h 
touches  the  point,  and  knows  instant- 
ly   which    direction    is    North. 

LieuUComdr  A.  Duane  Beam,  in 
chaige  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  hos- 
pital, believes  the  new  device  "will 
give  to  the  blind  a  new  sense  of 
independence.  It  will  enable  them  to 
be  as  sure  of  their  bearings  as  a 
modern    ship   at   sea." 

When  Beauchamp  has  finished 
making  the  300  "magnetic  yo-yo's" 
needed  for  blinded  veterans  at  the 
Naval  hospital  here  and  the  Army 
hospital  at  Valley  Forge  (and  he 
thinks  that  will  take  about  two 
weeks),  he  hopes  to  start  commercial 
production. 

Although     the    compass     now    c 
.u  out    $2.30    to    produce,    he    believes! 
in   cut,  the   costs   tremendously  so| 
thai   the  price  shouldn't  prevent  any- 
from   owning  one. 
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Helping  Blinded  Boys 
In  War  Hospitals. 

By  Mary  E.  Turnbull. 

The  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive article  in  the  World- 
Telegram  tonight  (Feb.  15)  re  the 
rehabilitation  of  our  blinded  vets 
at  the  Avon  Old  Farms  Hospital, 
Conn.,  gave  me  great  satisfaction, 
and  I  hope  it  brought  a  realiza- 
tion to  the  public  of  our  duty  to 
these  boys. 

In  World  War  I  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  work  with  and  for  the  late 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's,  England,  where  the  baronet, 
blind  himself,  was  the  pioneer  In 
showing  what  should  and  could 
be  done  for  the  blind. 

Since  last  summer,  with  the 
splendid  co-operation  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Conn.  Pioneer 
Branch  of  the  League  of  American 
Pen  Women,  this  branch  ha*  been 
able  to  give  something  to  add  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
those  who  have  given  their  all  for 
us.  We,  penwomen,  send  to  the 
Avon  (also  to  Newington  Hospital) 
a  large  box  of  "comforts."  Know- 
ing that  victrolas  and  records  are 
ofv  great  value  particularly  to  the 
blind,  our  members  collected  and 
delivered  (with  some  difficulty)  to 
the  Avon  last  fall  a  number  ol 
victrolas  and  over  100  good  records. 
And  were  they  welcome? 

The  Christmas  box — we  were  par- 
ticularly proud  of  and  ^ve  were 
well  repaid  for  the  hard  work  and 
money  expended  by  the  letter  from 
the  head  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
of  the  American  Legion,  telling  of 
the  great  pleasure  our  gifts  gave 
the  men  and  what  they  appreciat- 
ed most  was  that  the  parcels  come 
every  month! 

She  added,  "I  only  wish  more 
women's  clubs  would  follow  your 
splendid  lead."  This  especially 
pleased  me  for  it  was  at  my  sug- 
gestion the  monthly  gift  boxes  were 
started,  as  I  felt  that  this  was 
work  we  older  women  could  under- 
take and  carry  through  success- 
fully. 


MEN  WHO  LOSE  SIGHT 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  war  consists  in  the  number  of 
men  who  lose  their  eyesight  in  the  clash  of  battle.  It  is  to 
88  assumed  that  modern  surgical  and  medical  science  will 
save  the  great  majrity  of  veterans  whose  vision  is  threat- 
ened from  this  calamity.  A  certain  number  of  cases  of  blin- 
ded veterans  may  be  incurable. 

The  report  comes  from  the  military  hospital  at  Avon, 
Conn.,  of  the  facility  with  which  the  blinded  veterans  ad- 
just themselves  to  their  handicap.  They  waste  no  time  in  cy- 
nical or  bitter  thoughts,  but  only  ask  how  they  can  fit  into 
life  under  this  limitation.  There  are  many  forms  of  work 
which  thev  are  learning,  and  their  devotion  to  their  tasks 
and  fidelity  will  make  them  desirable  workers.  The  country 
has  the  utmost  admiration  for  their  courage  and  spirit.       / 


Our  boxes  include  gift  cards, 
post  cards,  stamps,  playing  cards, 
white  socks,  combs,  tooth  pastes, 
books,  candy,  etc.  This  month  and 
next,  hampers  of  fruit  from  Flori- 
da will  be  sent. 

I  am  too  old  now  to  do  the  hard 
physical  work  I  did  from  1914  to 
1918,  but  I  am  not  so  old  as  to  for- 
get our  vets  or  the  price  they  have 
paid.  The  hospitals  are  wonder- 
ful, but  they  are  understaffed  and 
overworked.  This  is  where  serv- 
ice like  we  have  given  helps  out. 
The  little  things  of  life  do  such  a 
lot  to  make  life  easier  and  less 
monotonous  for  the  disabled,  and 
the  blinded  boys. 

It's  the  little  things  of  life  that  \ 
mean    so   much,    when    you   just 
can't   do  them  yourself  and   the 
iolks  around  you  are  just  too  busy 
to  do  them.  • 

It's  just  these  little  things  that 
we  old  ones  can  and  should  do. 
And  there  are  so  many  to  do  it  for. 

Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


Men  Who  Lose  Sight 

One  of   the  tragedies   of 
war  consists  in  the  number 
of  men  who  lose  their  eye- 
sight in  the  clash  of  battle. 
It  is  to  be     assumed     that 
modern  surgical  and  medi- 
cal science  will     save     the 
great   majority  of  veterans 
whose  vision  is  threatened 
from  this   calamity.  A-  cer- 
tain number   of     cases     ol 
blinded  veterans  may  be  in- 
curable. 

The    report    comes   from 
the     military     hospital     a 
Avon,  Conn.,  of  the  facility 
wTEnwruch  the  blinded  vet- 
erans  adjust   themselves  t« 
their  handicap.  They  wasti 
no  time  in  cynical  or  bitte 
thoughts,  but  only  ask  hov 
thev  can  lit  into  life  unde 
this  limitation.     There     ar 
manv  forms  of  work  whic 
they"  are  learning,  and  thei 
devotion  to  their  tasks  an 
fidelity  will  make  them  de 
sirable  workers.    — ■'—     •-»- 
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Army  Hospital 
at  Valley  Forge 
Has  2509  Beds 

PHOENIXVILLE.  Perm..  Feb.  21 
(AP) — Six  miles  from  the  ground 
hallowed  by  the  sufferings  of  George 
Washington's  Revolutionary  troops 
stands  Valley  Forge  General  Hos- 
pital. Tomorrow,  the  213th  anni- 
iversary  of  the  birth  of  the  first 
;  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
i  Army  hospital  will  celebrate  its 
second  anniversary. 

Instead  of  the  tiny  wooden  huts 
where  starving,  half-naked  Conti- 
nental soldiers  encamped  through 
the  bitter  Winter  of  1777-1778,  there 
are  more  than  130  two-story  brick 
buildings  containing  2509  beds.  With 
the  plant  are  a  nine-hole  golf  course, 
a  gymnasium,  a  chapel  and  a  post 
theatre.  A  $125,000  indoor  swim- 
ming pool  is  under  construction  and 
an  outdoor  amphitheatre  is  planned. 

A  12-inch  snowfall  in  late  January 
gave  Valley  Forge  of  1945  with  its 
recuperating  soldiers  the  only  re- 
semblance to  Valley  Forge  of  1778, 
with  its  dying  soldiers. 

The  hospital  commanded  by  Col 
Henry  Beeuwkes,  M.  C,  is  one  of 
the  largest  military  medical  instal- 
lations in  the  country.  The  military 
personnel  includes  moae  than  100 
officers,  105  nurses,  120  WAC  medi- 
cal technicians  and  661  enlisted  men. 

Valley  Forge,  one  of  the  two  blind 
centers  in  the  United  States,  also  is 
a  center  for  plastic  surgery  and  for 
neuro-psychiatric  cases,  although 
soldiers  suffering  from  other  dis- 
eases and  injuries  incurred  in  serv- 
ice are  numbered  among  the  2000 
patients. 
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Dr.  Kallenbach,  Mrs.  Cowerd 
Ask  Opportunities  for  Blind 

"No  tin  cud  for  the  blind,  but  a'tion  for  the  Advancement  of  the 

Blind. 


career,1'   is   the   slogan   of   Mary  —3^^  at  2l,  Dr.  Kallenbach 
Cook  Cowerd.  blind  soprano,  and  ]  worke<}  nis  way  through  the  Uni- 
Dr.  Walter  D.  Kallenbach.  blind  ;  versity     of     Virginia's     four-yeai 
evangelist,  in  Washington  yester- :  course 
day  to  investigate  pending  legisla 


tion  for  postwar  rehabilitation  of 
the  sightless. 

Now  on  a  tour  of  the  country- 
visiting  and  entertaining  return- 
ing soldiers  and  sailors  who  have 
lost  the  use  of  their  eyes,  the  pair 
were  enthusiastic  about  the 
Army's  program  for  care  and 
training  of  the  blind. 

War  Blind  Total   1,000 

T  have  met  or  talked  to  liter- 


two   and   a   half 
years,  receiving  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Smell 


Knows  Roses  By 

A  coury.ilor-at-large  for  the  Amer- 
ican Rose  Society,  he  started  a 
rose  garden  as  a  hobby  five  years 
ago  at  his  home  in  Llanerch,  Pa. 
He  now  has  more  than  350  va- 
rieties, all  of  which  he  can  rec- 
ognize  by  smell. 

Aftrained  concert  singer,  Mrs. 
Cowerd  remarried  only  four  years 
ago,  after  a  six  months'  courtship. 
Her  husband,  Fin  Bizeth,  is  a  na- 


ally  every  veteran  who  is  blind,"  trve  0f  Norway  now  living  in  San 
Dr.  Kallenbach  declared,  "and  I  Francisco. 


I  can  say  -that  the  Army  program 
is  everything  that  could  be  hoped 
for." 

"But  in  our  war  hysteria,"  he 
went  on  to  say:  "We  have  com- 
pletely overlooked  the  appeal  of 
the  other  blind  for  a  fair  chance 
in  life."  He  said  that  the  1,000 
men  blinded  in  war  constitute 
only  1  per  cent  of  the  blind  popu- 
lation. 

Mrs.  Cowerd  added  that  legis- 
lation to  provide  aid  for  the 
civilian  blind  now  under  discus- 
sion and  supported  by  Representa- 
tive Graham  A.  Barden  (D.>.  of 
North  Carolina,  is  only  a  partial 
solution  to  the  problem. 

"It  is  needed,  but  even  more 
necessary  is  an  educated  public 
willing  to  give  the  blind  a  chance 
at  normal  and  interesting  careers. 
There  must  be  more  in  life  for 
us  than  seling  shoe  laces  or  mak- 
ing brooms." 

Need  Open-Minded  Employers 

She  declared  that  the  blind  now 
working  at  jobs  because  of  the 
manpower  shortage  again  will 
find  themselves  dependent  upon 
charity  after  the  war  unless  em- 
ployers are  open-minded  about 
hiring  them. 

A  living  example  of  blind  peo- 
ple leading  independent  and  stim- 
ulating lives  are  Mrs.  Co>rerd  and 
Dr.  Kallenbach.  Thar  latter  is 
president  of  the  National  Associa- 


"It  was 
me,"  she 
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^LIND  VETERA!^'   FUND 

AIDED    BY    REBEKAHS 

Majestic  Rebekah  Lodge,  No.  207, 
at  a  meeting  last  evening  at  the 
home  on  Park  Place,  voted  to  give 
the      proct  game      night 

amount iiig  to  $4T;  to  ihe  project  of 
the  state  ' assembly  president.  Ed:th 
Jack  v.ich    is    for    the    relief 

of  servicemen  blinded  in  the  pres- 
ent war.  It  •  voted  to  give 
$10    to    the    Red    Cross    Fund. 

Mrs.  Ada  B.  Griswold,  the  noble 
grand,  was  elected  delegate  to  <t he 
Rebekah  state  convention  to  be 
held  in  Jamestown  in  May 
Mabel  P.  Annis  was  Chosen  alter- 
nate. 

The  anniu  1  past  noble  grands' 
night  and  banquet  will  be  held 
sometime  during  the  week  of  March 
J2'.h.  The  committee  in  charge 
will  be  made  up  of  Mrs.  Ethel  B. 
■  Pfann,  Mrs.  Mae  M.  Bradley,  Mrs. 
Clara  Stent,  Mrs.  Marion  Peier, 
Mrs.  Bertha  R.  Wartuah,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Bowen  and  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Schemau. 

Lunch  was  served  to  18  by  Mrs. 
Griswold  and  Mrs.  Clara  E.  But- 
ler. Mrs.  Isabell  Rich  and  Mrs. 
Florence  Bort  comprise  the  com- 
mittee for  the  March  16th  meeting. ! 


I 
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Typewriters  for  Blind  Veterans. 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  The  Sun — Sir:  At 
least  100  portable  typewriters  are 
needed  immediately  by  blinded  service 
men  who  are  now  being  trained  to 
return  to  civilian  life  Some  of  your 
readers  must  have  portables  they  no 
longer  use  which  they  would  be  willing 
to  donate  to  these  men  who  have  lost 
their  sight  in  war  service.  The  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th  street,  has  over  fifty  requests  for 
portables  on  a  "waiting  list,"  and  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  new  machines 
through  the  usual  sources,  owing  to 
the  Army's  urgent  need  for  typewrit- 
ers. Learning  to  type  gives  the  newly 
blinded  veteran  a  sense  of  self-confi- 
dence and  forms  an  important  step  in 
rehabilitation.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
men  in  the  Army  who  own  typewriters 
unused  at  home  would  be  glad  to  know 
that  their  machines  are  being  used  by 
their  less  fortunate"  buddies.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  will 
put  machines  in  good  repair  and  ship 
them  to  the  sightless  men. 

R.  B.  IRWIN, 
Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  (or  the  Blind. 

New  York.  .— — »■ 


Business  Site  Sought 
For  Blind  Veteran 

The  United  American  Veterans 
are  appealing  to  property  owners  of 
the  downtown  section  of  Boston 
for  available  space  for  a  newspaper 
and  periodical  stand  for  a  blind 
veteran  of  this  war,  a  member  of 
the  UAV.  The  veteran,  according 
to  the  UAV,  has  some  income  pro- 
vided by  the  government,  but  is 
seeking  occupation  so  that  he  may 
have  some  type  of  activity  to  keep 
his  mind  occupied  during  the  long 
hours  of  the  day.  The  veteran, 
according  to  the  UAV,  isjioi  seeking 
rent  free  space,  but  is  appealing 
for  a  good  location  for  his  busi- 
ness. The  United  American  Vet- 
erans will  furnish  the  stock  to  start 
the  veteran  in  this  business. 


iNamea  to  Train 
Blind  Veterans 

Mrs.  Lee  Johnston  of  St. 
Loifeis  executive  director  of  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
has  been  appointed  by  the  U.S. 
Surgeon  General's  office  as  one 
of  a  dozen  members  of  a  civil- 
inn  advisory  committee  to  assist 
in  training  blinded  war  vet- 
erans. 

Mis.  Johnston  will  attend  the 
first  meeting  of  the  committee 
in    New    York   Wednesday. 


Workers  To  Help 
Sightless  Veterans 
Are  Being  Sought 

For  the  Old  Farms  Conval- 
escent hospital  in  Avon,  Ct.,  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  commission 
is  recruiting  rehabilitation  aides 
to  the  blind.  (These  positions,  f»r 
which  training  is  provided,  pay 
from  $2190  to  $2433  per  annum, 
overtime  included.  Assignment 
is  to  the  office  of  the  surgeon 
general,  war  department,  and 
work  Is  with  veterans  of  World 
War  2.  Applications  will  be  ac- 
cepted until  the  needs  of  the 
service  have  been  met.  Interest- 
ed persons  may  get  in  touch 
with  J.  E.  Heffernan  at  the 
Northampton  post  office. 

Warehouse  managers,  for 
duty  with  various  federal 
agencies  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, are  also  being  recruited. 
These  positions  pay  $3163  to 
$5228  per  annum,  overtime  in- 
cluded. Also  sought  is  a  chief 
for  the  machine  records  sec- 
tion, with  the  U.  S.  treasury 
procurement    at    Boston,   salary 

$4428  per  annum.  Mr.  Heffer- 1 
nan  at  the  local  post  office  has 
details.  Recruiting  still  con- 
tinues for  classification  anal-  I 
ysts,  at  $2433  per  annum,  for  I 
duty  with  various  federal  I 
agencies  throughout  Massachu-  | 
setts. 


Hero  Cant  See  Own  Parade 

Danvers  Vet  Ill-Fed  by  Japs  'til  Blind 

DANVERS,  April  8— Today  was  j  a  dozen  feet.  Beyond  that  every- 
a  big  day— a  wonderful  day— for !  thinS  is  a  mist- 
Navyman  Joseph  Morin,  who  was 
given  a  hero's  welcome  by  his 
fellow  townsmen  in  celebration  of 
his  safe  arrival  home  from  a  Japa- 
nese prison  camp. 

True,  he  could  not  see  the  Coast 
[Guardsmen,  Boy  Scouts,  Legion- 
naires and  other  marchers  very 
well  but,  as  he  rode  from  his  home 
in  Danversport  to  the  Richmond 
Junior  High  School,  he  knew  they 
were  there.  And  he  could  hear 
the  cheers  of  the  folks  on  the 
sidewalk,  and  at  the  school. 

Joseph  Morin  is  a  Navy  cook 
with  18  years  of  service  behind 
him.  But  it  was  the  last  three 
years  and  two  months  that  did 
things  to  his  eyes.  The  38  months 
between  his  capture  on  "the  Rock" 
— Corregidor — and  his  liberation 
by  the  Rangers  at  Cabanatuan,  in 
Central  Luzon,  on  Jan.  30,  were 
months  with  little  food,  most  of 
it  bad.  Those  months  of  malnu- 
trition affected  his  eyes.  He  can 
see  clearly  for  a  distance  of  half 

So  today  he  could  not  see  the 
parade  from  his  home  on  River 
st.  to  the  school  building,  except 
for  a  blur.  But  out  of  that  misty : 
image  came  sound— the  sound  of 
cheers.  And  they  made  Navyman 
Monn's  chest  swell  a  bit. 

At    the    school    the    townspeople 
held  a  ceremony.  Many  nice  things  '  Hyde     Park» 
were  said  about  Sailor  Morin.    And  ,  j  Saturday. 
out    of    the    blurred    mist    stepped'1 
Selectman    Andrew    Hammond    to 
tasten  about  his  wrist  a  gold  watch. 

Then    the    veteran   sailor    got   up 

( land  told  the  homefolks  what  it  was 

ilike  to   be  a   prisoner   of   the  Japs. 

He    told    how    the    Japs    loved    ju- 

pitsu,  for  instance.  They  challenged 

•  Rhe  Americans,  starved  into  shadows  i 
' Which   stood   erect   only   with   diffi- 

jculty,  to  wrestle  them.  If  the  Amer- 
icans refused  the  Japs  killed  them  ' 
,lf  they  accepted  the  challenge  the 

IJaps  had  some  spfcrt,  throwing  the 

helpless  prisoners  about. 

I    He  tola  about  food.  The  prisoners 

received  340   grams   of   rice   and   if 

they  attempted  to  keep  alive  by 
1  f^hng  an  extra  potato  they  were 
•killed.  He  told  of  other  instances 
:of    brutality    and    torture    inflicted 

upon  the  heroes  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor. 

•  Morin  came  home  early  last  week, 
•after   being    treated    by    Army   and 

Navy  doctors  until  he  was  able  to 
;make  the  trip. 

Close  by  his  side  throughout  the 
.reception  festivities  today  was  Miss 
Celia  Sreenan  of  Hyde  Park.  She'll 
become  his  bride  next  Saturday. 


HERO  AND  FIANCEE— SKI c  Arthur 

J.   Morin   and   Mi*»   Celia   Sreenan   of 
whom      he     will     wed 
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apis  vrtfb  have  been  reading 
ifjybrk  dor 


Peo: 

of  the^jybrk  done  by  the  Army  for 
blinded  soldiers  in  the  April  21 
Saturday  Evening  Post  article, 
"They  Can  'See'  Without  Eyes," 
will  be  especially  interested  to 
know  that  two  young  teachers 
from  this  city  are  aiding  with  that 
task. 

They  are  Sgt.  Carol  Hitchcock  j 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Irma 
Reese.  How  they  both  happened  I 
to  be  assigned  to  the  Old  Farms 
Convalescent  hospital  at  Avon, 
Conn.,  is  one  of  those  small  mir- 
acles in  the  wartime  juggling  of 
human  lives.  . 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  in  March  to  take  a  civil 
service  position  as  a  teacher  of 
Braille.  She  had  formerly  taught 
Braille  at  the  state  school  for  the 
blind  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  her 
husband  had  taught  music  there. 
Since  his  induction  three  years 
ago,  she  had  been  with  hfm  on  the 
West  coast,  later  returning  to 
Peoria  when  he  was  sent  to  Camp 
Polk,  La.  Then  she  took  her 
teaching  position  at  this  Army  re- 
habilitation center  for  the  blind, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Eventually,  every  blinded 
soldier  will  go  through  its  course 
of  training. 

Meanwhile,  Sergeant  Hitchcock 
had  been  in  the  hospital  at  Camp 
Polk  and  while  recovering  he  be- 
gan doing  orienting  work  wi 
convalescent  soldiers.  Because 
his  own  teaching  background  ( 
was  director  of  band  and  orchesi 
at  Roosevelt  Junior  high  sc! 
here  until  his  induction),  he  pr 
to  be  so  successful  in  that 
that  he  was  suggested  as  pan 
orienter  for  the  hospital  at  AjcJn, 
where  the  need  for  more  skjjled 
aides  was  increasing. 

Thus  it  was  that  two  weeks 
after  his  wife's  arrival  there  last 
month,  Sergeant  Hitchcock  found 
himself  assigned  to  the  same  place 
under  Army  orders.  Both  are  ex- 
tremely enthusiastic  about  the  pro- 
gram for  blinded  soldiers  and  are 
happy  that  they  can  work  to- 
gether to  further  the  return  of 
these  men  to  near-normal  life^i^ 
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Blind  Paratrooper  Takes  Obligation  Of  Membership 


Paratrooper  John  Stack,  bunded  *  an  .rtlnery  ^^^S^^TSS.'  S^^Ci"'  SSZ 
„t  the  Veteran,  ot  Foreign  Wars  of  New  ^* £^l£%£ ^veni„g Left  to  right:  past  Commander  Ed- 
one  oi  »  Worid  W^XJhn^^^oi^ntte^«S^Vc^I^ 

Blinded,  Wounded  Soldier  Tells  His  Dad 
"For  Gosh  Sakes,  Don't  Feel  Sorry  for  Me" 


Says  He  Has 
"Heck  of  a  Lot 
To  Live  For" 

Lieut.  Robert  Hardart,  23,  son  of 
Gus  Hardart  of  New  York  and  the 
late  Marie  Enright  Hardart  of  this 
city,  who  was     recently     severely 
wounded  in  the  European  theatre 
in  3c  letter  to  his  father  from  a  hos- 
pital in  France,  says  he  is  happy 
and  contented  and     preparing     to 
iksd  a  new  kind  of  life. 
H°  writes: 
Dear  Dad:  First  o  fall,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  am  cheerful 
and  looking  forward   to   getting 
home  and  learning  to  lead  a  new 
kind  of  life. 

Now,  I'll  tell  you   what  hap- 
pened to  me,  so  kind    of    brace 
yourself:     • 
Loses  Arm,  Can't  See 

My  legs  were  badly  wounded, 
but  in  time  will  be  as  good  as 
new.  I  lost  my  right  arm  just  be- 
low the  elbow.  Just  now  I  can't 
seeJ*ttt  the  eye  doctor  says  there 


is  a  slight  chance  they  can  make 
me  see  in  time. 

However,  I  am  not  counting  on 
that  too  much  because  I  have  a 
feeling  I  will  remain  this  way. 

Well,  there's  the  story-  I  hate 
to  tell  you,  but  I  know  you  would 
want  to  know.  For  gosh  sakes, 
don't  feel  sorry  for  me.  If  you 
could  see  me  here  in  the  hospital 
with  all  the  fun  I  am  having,  kid- 
ding with  the  nurses  and  talking 
with  the  swell  visitors  we  have, 
you  would  say:  "There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that  guy.  Send  him 
back  to  duty." 

I've  got  a  heck  of  a  lot  to  live 
for,  plus  my  faith. 

Say,  I'm  running  overtime,  so 
I'm  sending  all  my  love.  You  can 
believe  me  when  I  say  I  am  hap- 
py and  contented  and  have  great 
faith  and  hope  in  the  future. 

Lovingly,  BOB. 

Lieut.  Hardart's  letter  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Congressional 
Record  March  16.  Lieut.  Hardart, 
who  was  injured  in  Belgium  Dec. 
24,  was  graduated  from  Fordham 
in  1942.  In  college  he  was  boxing 
champion,  cheer  leader  and  cap- 
tain of  the  cross  country  team 
His  father  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Horn  &  Hardart,  New 
York. 


Blind  Soldier  Sets  Up  Loom 
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Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  at  Avon,  Conn.,  has  found  that  the 
war  blinded  patients  shun  weaving  at  first,  but,  later,  learn  it  readily 
as  a  hobby  that  turns  leisure  hours  into  profitable  achievement.  It 
is  one  more  step  in  the  restoration  of  confidence  to  the  men. 

Official    1<;t    Air   Fnrrp    Phntn 


$111  ADDED  TO  FUND 
FOR  SOLDIERS'  POOL 


Total  Contributions  $534; 

Checks  Can  Be  Sent  to 

Journal  Treasurer 

The  fund  for  the  erection  of  a 
swimming  pool  for  blind  soldiers 
was  raised  by  $111  received  yester- 
day by  the  Providence  Journal, 
bringing  total  contributions  to  date 
from  this  area  to  $534. 

Checks  of  $1  or  more  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  Swimming  Pool 
for  Blind  Soldiers  and  mailed  to  the 
Providence  Journal  treasurer's  of- 
fice. The  money  will  be  turned  over 
to  a  committee  in  Hartford  for  the 
construction  of  the  pool  at  Old 
Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  near 
Hartford. 


Donations   were    received   yester- 
day from  the  following: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Dawson $500 

Joan  M.  Dawson  - •"« 

Oscar  T.  Ehlinder   10-J»> 

Angela  C.   McDcrmott    i"" 

R.  S.  Noonan    i  "" 

Mary  B.  Wall               |°° 

Mrs    Frank  Pardee  Jr •>•"« 

John  La   Fazia        =  •«" 

Amelia  M.  Kclley    £•«« 


5.00 
2.00 
3.00 

logo 


Miles    Ross 

T.  L.  Tillson 

Mabel  A.  Crowe 

Laura 

M.  F.  V. 

Arnold  Pritchard 

James  H. 


5.00 

Kiernan". 100° 

A    E   J    F                        o.uu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollin  G.  Clark 2.00 

Alice  B.  Ham                    10"° 

Mildred  and  Eddie  Beck  

E.  S.  Wallack    .                                       ■  J-gg 

Florence'  H."  Grant    1°° 

Elisabeth  L.   Clough    •>•"« 

Grace  P.  Chapin   j>-°° 

Grace  P,  Chapin   Jjjg 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  3.00 

1.00 


A  Friend 

Marion  E.  Pease    

Anonymous    .  .    

$111.00 
Previously    Acknowledged    423,00 

Total   $534.00 


Pool  for  War  Blind 

The  story  by  John  P.  Forbes  in  yes- 
terday's Journal  of  the  work  being  done 
at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  at 
Avon,  Conn.,  for  the  men  who  have  be- 
come blind  in  this  war  was  heart- 
warming. Improved  techniques,  com- 
bined with  the  spirit  and  the  courage 
of  the  men  themselves,  are  fitting  these 
veterans  to  take  a  useful  and  happy 
place  in  a  world  they  cannot  see  physi- 
cally but  which  they  know  inwardly. 

The  Government  is  giving  them  the 
fullest  care  and  the  finest  treatment,  but 
because  of  its  policy  in  relation  to  leased 
land  on  which  the  hospital  is  located, 
it  cannot  provide  them  with  a  pleasure 
that  would  help  further  restore  their 
confidence.  That  is  a  year-round  swim- 
ming pool. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  a  committee  has  been  formed  in 
Hartford,  of  which  Gov.  Raymond  E. 
Baldwin  of  Connecticut  is  the  honorary 
chairman,  to  raise  $50,000  by  public 
subscription  to  build  a  pool  for  these 
war  veterans.  When  the  fund  is  raised, 
priorities  are  assured  so  that  it  can  be 
completed  in  three  months. 

The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  is 
co-operating  with  the  Hartford  com- 
mittee and  is  asking  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  to  help  build  the  pool. 
Subscriptions  from  $1  upward  will 
be  accepted,  acknowledged  in  these 
papers,  and  the  money  forwarded  to  the 
Hartford  committee.  Checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  the  SWIMMING 
POOL  FOR  BLIND  SOLDIERS, 
and  addressed  to  the  TREASURER, 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  COM- 
PANY, PROVIDENCE,  2,  RHODE 
ISLAND. 

We  do  not  need  to  plead  for  your 
assistance.  We  know  that  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
can  be  depended  upon  to  respond  in 
overflowing  measure  for  a  cause  that 
reaches  in  and  touches  us  all  in  our 
deepest  being. 
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tlounj^  Association 
To  Offer  Aid  To 
War-Blinded  Vets 

jMRny  plans  are  In  the  making 
fir  post-war  rehabilitation  for  the 
blind  at  the  Northampton  County 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  129  East 
Broad  Street. 

The  local  branch  has  been  des- 
ignated by  the  state  as  a  training 
center  for  service  men  and  women 
who  return  with  visual  handicaps. 
It  is  hoped  that  Federal  allocation 
will  be  received  through  the  State 
Council  or  the  Rehabilitation 
Bureau.  If,  however,  no  federal 
funds  are  received,  members  of 
armed  forces  in  the  county  needing 
visual  aid  will  be  accepted  under 
the  present  program. 

Blindcrafters  have  aided  in  the 
war  effort  by  purchasing  bonds 
and  stamps  out  of  their  earnings, 
women  have  done  knitting  for  the 
Red  Cross  and  recently  three  of  the 
men  gave  a  pint  of  blood  each  at 
the  mobile  unit.  Leroy  Price  gave 
for  the  second  time  and  Donald 
Savitz  and  Jay  Ruth  gave  for  the 
first  time.  George  V.  Bassett, 
executive  director,  accompanied  the 
blindcrafters  to  the  unit  and  him- 
self donated  blood  for  the  third 
time. 


Study  of  Bats  on  Cape  Cod  Aid 
In  Inventing  'Gadget'  for  Blind 

As  a  result  of  his  study  of  bats  on  the  Cape  as  a  boy,  Dr. 
Donald  R.  Griffin,  scientist,  has  been  able  to  contribute  a  valuable 
"gadget"  for  the  aiding  of  blind  veterans  in  their  struggle  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  every-day  living. 

The    "gadget"    is    a   noise-making 


men    from    Dibble 

entertained    at    the 

ty    Hospitality    House 

ekend.      On    Saturday 


HospTWl 
Redwood 
over  Ahe 

even^ig  Mr.  W.  Kimberly  drove  to 
the  hospital  and  picked  up  a  group 
of  five  boys  and  on  Sunday  after- 
noon Mrs.  Mannah  Dixon,  USO  pro- 
gram chairman,  picked  up  a  group 
of   four. 

The  Native  Daughters  of  the 
Golden  West  with  Mrs.  Robert  Wal- 
lace as  chairman,  were  hostesses  on 
Saturday  night.  The  group  included 
Mmes.  Harry  Jamison,  Bert  Barton, 
Phil  Bozzo,  Bernard  Bernasque,  Eu- 
gene Cerqui,  W.  Fredricksen,  Jo- 
seph Hughs  and  Miss  Margaret  Lo- 
catelli.     Mr.  Phil  Bozzo  was  host. 

Dancing  to  the  music  of  Walter 
Huggins  was  enjoyed  by  the  men 
and  refreshments  of  salads,  cakes 
and  coffee  were  served. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Carlson,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  NDGW,  was  a  guest  of 
the  evening.  To  celebrate  "Arbor 
Day"  two  potted  trees  will  be  given 
the  newly  renovated  USO  house  by 
the  NDGW  on  June  9. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Mother's 
Day,  Mrs.  Wayne  Reed,  hostess 
chairman,  arranged  a  telephone 
call  to  the  mother  of  the  boy  who 
had  been  in  service  the  longest. 
Forrest  Kneeland  of  Quincy,  Mass. 
won  the  right  to  telephone. 


DR.  DONALD  R.  GRIFFIN 

Scientist 


A  hot  luncheon  was  J§erved  cli- 
maxed with  a  large  dec</ated  birth- 
day cake  honoring  the/birthdays  of 
Elsie  Carrington,  nowTwith  the  Red 
Cross  in  France,  an/ Marjorie  Ste 
wart,  with  the  Red>Cross  in  Wash 
ington,  D.  C. 

Music  was  agati  furnished  by 
Walter  Huggins,  kssjsted  by  Yo- 
landa  Bitole  of  Pal*  Alto,  accordian- 
ist.      Solo    singing\jAto    the    mike 

while  dancing  was  a  diversion  of 
the  afternoon. 

The  hall  was  festive  with  roses 
and  sweet  peas. 

Hostesses  on  Sunday  were  Mpaes. 
George  Erskinc,  Glen  JWiKTman, 
Paul  Jamison  and  DanaJPeterson. 


snapper  which  the  man  clicks  as 
he  walks.  The  highly  sensitive 
metal,  when  it  nears  an  object, 
produces  echoes  of  a  different  tone 
thereby  warning  the  "trainee" — the 
word  for  a  blind  soldier — of  an 
obstacle.  The  mechanism  operates 
on  a  principle  similar  to  radar. 

At  the  Old  Farms  Convalescent 
Hospital    in   Avon,    Conn.,    this    sp- 

paratus  is  being  tested  with  very 
satisfactory   results.  ' 

Barnstable  Residents 

Dr.  Griffin  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Griffin  of  Barnstable, 
who  have  been  Summer  residents 
of  the  Cape  almost  their  entire  lives. 
They  are  now  year-round  residents 
and  it  was  on  the  Cape  that  their 
son  first  began  his  studies  with 
bats,  banding  them  as  birds  are 
banded  to  trace  their  migrations. 

At  the  age  of  19  he  began  to  go 
to  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
caves  in  the  Winter,  where  thousands 
1  of  bats  hibernate.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  banded  some  10,000  bats. 
While  in  a  New  Hampshire  cave 
he  retrieved  one  of  the  bats  he 
had  banded  on  the  Cape  several 
years   before. 

Experimented  at  Harvard 

Later,  while  at  Harvard  Univer 
sity,  he  carried  out  an  experiment 
to  ascertain  why  bats  can  so  easily 
avoid  objects  while  flying  at  great 
speed  when  they  are  supposed  to 
be  practically  blind.  These  experi- 
ments discovered  that  bats  emit  a 
high  pitched  noise  "which  when  re-j 
fleeted  from  objects  guided  them 
away   from   the   danger. 

This  is  the  method  which  is  being! 
used  today  to  help  our  returning! 
blind  veterans  to  gain  confidence  in! 
walking  and  moving  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Griffin  is  a  junior  fellow  at 
Harvard,  now  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  university  to  permit  him 
to  conduct  research  for  the  armed 
forces. 
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Industry  Aid 
In  Jobs  For 
Blind  Hailed 


Called  Encouragement 
For  Disabled  Veteran 


— 


Increased  co-operation  of  in- 
dustry with  kgencies  for  the  phys- 
ically-handicapped was  viewed  last 
night  by  guests  of  the  Buffalo  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  disabled  veteran  of 
World  War  II  will  face  a  future 
holding  promise  of  opportunity. 

Those  attending  the  dinner  at 
Hotel  Statler,  given  in  appreciation 
of  consideration  and  co-operation 
of  Buffalo  industries  in  placing 
blind  persons  in  jobs,  agreed  the 
meeting  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 
Described  as  Crusaders 

Dr.  William  M.  Howard,  presi- 
dent of  the  Eye  Club,  declared  the 
association  and  those  working  with 
it  represented  "a  group  of  crusad- 
ers, laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
boys  coming  back  from  the  battle- 
fields." 

Calling  blindness  only  one  prob- 
lem facing  the  postwar  rehabilita- 
tion program,  Paul  Clifford  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  de- 
clared that  industry  has  learned 
that  it  can  profit  by  employing 
handicapped  men  and  women.  He 
said  that  it  has  been  found  less 
costly  to  give  them  work  than  to 
pay  the  cost  of  supporting  or  re- 
habilitating them. 

"The  blind  man  or  the  physically 
handicapped  given  the  right  job, 
asks  no  odds  of  anyone,  and  I 
know  both  do  a  good  job,"  he  as- 
serted. 

"When  the  government  or  other 
agencies  employ  such  people  as 
Miss  Stainton,  (Edna  Stainton,  di- 
rector of  placement  for  the  asso- 
ciation) it  will  pay  to  co-operate 
before  the  tax  bill  comes  at  the  j 
end  of  the  year.  She  has  proved  I 
that  the  handicapped  can  be  an. 
asset  to  almost  every  kind  of  in- 
dustry." 

Wheeler  M.  Hall,  chief  advisement 
and  gnidance  division  director  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Fac- 
ilities at  Batavia,  said  his  agency 
has  not  faced  the  real  test  yet,  but 
declared  he  was  "enlightened  by 
the  spirit  of  co-operation"  shown 
at  the  meeting.  He  said  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  his  organiza- 
tion faces  is  "getting  the  handi- 
capped veteran  before  it  is  to  late." 
Plan  Found  Successful 

Representatives  of  Buffalo  in- 
dustry were  unanimous  in  declar- 
ing employment  of  blind  persons 
*>aq  been  successful.     Miss   Stain- 


Future  of  the  Veteran 

Qmlification  of  a  blinded  war  veteran  to  sell 
insurance,  said  to  be  the  first  such  case  to  come 
from  this  war,  is  of  interest  as  an  indication  of 
channels  that  can  open  to  veterans  so  incapaci- 
tated as  to  be  ineligible  to  .earn  a  livelihood  by 
ordinary  means. 

The  veteran,  Sgt.  John  A.  Wells  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  has  just  received  a  certificate  from  In- 
surance Commissioner  W.  Ellery  Allyn  of  Con- 
necticut and  is  on  his  way  to  his  former  home 
to  enter  business  after  convalescence  in  the 
Avon  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  in 
Connecticut.  The  Connecticut  test  for  a  certifi- 
cate is  stiff  and  Wells  was  complimented  by 
the  commissioner  on  his  grasp  of  the  subject. 
No  certificate  is  required  in   Wisconsin. 

Wells  was  blinded  a  month  after  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion  by  the  explosion  of  a  land 
mine. 

Hartford  insurance  men  have  recently  been 
co-operating  in  a  program  for  training  wounded 
veterans  to  qualify  for  engaging  in  the  in- 
surance business.  The  training  includes  not 
only  instruction  in  the  groundwork  of  insurance 
principles  but  also  in  practical  sales  methods 
through  visits  to  offices  and  in  the  field  with 
representatives  of  the  companies. 

Today  much  is  being  written  and  said  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  veteran,  incapacitated 
or  otherwise.  While  sentiment  is  unanimous 
that  nothing  is  ton  good  for  the  men  who  have 
incurred  war's  risks,  and  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  ones  who  in  so  doing  have  suf- 
fered handicaps  some  of  which  will  remain 
with  them  through  life,  there  is  much  thought 
that  the  fighting  man  who  can  transfer  to 
citizens'  clothing  and  resume  his  prewar  voca- 
tion may  be  fortunate  in  the  shuffle  that  is 
bound  to  be  a  part  of  the  postwar  readjust- 
ment. 

An  added  accolade  should  be  accorded  to  the 
ones  who,  rising  above  whatever  infirmity  has 
come  to  them  by  reason  of  their  sacrifice  are 
finding  a  plane  of  usefulness  and  service  to 
mankind  they  might  otherwise  not  attain.  These 
men  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  society  that  will  cause  the 
handicap  war  has  imposed  upon  them  to  be 
overlooked  and  in  a  measure  forgotten. 

The  cited  case  of  the  Wisconsin  sergeant 
probably  will  be  an  instance  of  the  kind,  a  by- 
product of  the  war  that  will  in  a  measure 
offset  some  of  its  horrors. 


ton  said  that  because  60  men  and 
women  have  been  placed  in  private 
industry,    the    broom    factory   op- 
erated by  the  blind  at  Goodell  an< 
Michigan  has  fallen  far  behind  i: 
its  orders. 

Every   represetnative    of   plan 
employing   the    blind   called   tho. 
workers  capable,  efficient  and 
most    cases,    morale    builders    lor 
others  in  the  plants. 
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HANDICAPPED  VET 

A  blind,  24-year-old  veteran  was 
discharged  from  the  army's  Avon  Old 
Farm  convalescent  hospital  in  Con- 
necticut the  other  day  with  a  certifi- 
cate entitling  him  to  sell  insurance 
anywhere  in  that  State.  The  former 
soldier's  home  is  in  Kansas.  He  took 
up  the  study  of  insurance  only  after 
he  had  found  his  sightless  eyes  handi- 
capped him  for  outdoor  work  as  a 
farmer  in  his  native  State. 

Yet,  he  tackled  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult professions  in  a  State  in  which 
only  the  best  can  reach  the  top.  He 
has  made  good  in  his  first  stride  toward 
rehabilitation.  He  has  shown  that 
with  a  little  assistance  the  handi- 
capped veteran  can  and  will  make  his 
way  back  to  the  place  war  might 
otherwise  have  taken  from  him. 


BLIND  WORKERS  " 
IN  FACTORIES 
ARE  PRAISED' 
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worker  is  pointing  the  way  to  suc- 
-  in  industry    for  the  thou.- 

i capped  coming; 

'  back  from  the  battlefields,  accord-; 
in'/  to  Buffalo  industrial 

At  a  recent  meeting  here,  2S 
area  industrialists  agreed  that  the 
sightless  "can  show  the  veteran 
how  to  work." 

"Sightless  individuals  are  happy 
individual   who   want     an      oppor- 
; unity  to  show  they  can  make  good 
the  job."  said   Dr.   William    M. 
ard.  president  of  the  Eye  Club 
v.    He    commended    the    indus- 
trialists as  "a  group  of  crusaders'" 
are  laying  the  foundation  tat 
thousands  of  handicapped 
diers  returning  to  America. 
Only  Being  Realistic 
Declaring  that  industry  is  realis- 
and  "doesn't  think  of  itself  as 
nthropic,"  Lawrence  Maxwell, 
director   of   personnel   at   the   Na- 
tional     Battery      Co.,    emphasized 
that  .sightless  workers  "bring 

ida  of  all  workers"  be- 

•  ioing  their  own  jobs  well. 

The    blind    demand      no      special 

consideration,   said   X.   R.  Johnson, 

factory    manager    of    the   Buffalo 

Forge 


'"hen  you  have  taught  them  a 
he  continued,  "your  can  for-, 
it    We  have  no  absentee  p 
and  any  blind  person  properly 
placed  is  a  valuable  employ 
Assets  to  industry 
Sightless      persons      are      "reai 
assets"  in  industry  because  of  their 
dependability   and   morale-building 

'   on  fellow  employees,  stn 
ed  J.  Copeland  Gray,  director  of  in- 


at    the    Buffaio 


ctustria]    relation- 
Arms   Corp. 

•'■  e  treat  sightless  persons  just 
like  other  people,"  Gray  explai 
And  they  are  valuable  work, 
Observing  that  the  real  test  for 
industry   will   come  after  the   war. 
Wheeler    M.    Hall,   director   of    the 
Advisement    &    Guidance    Division 
i  lie    Veterans'      Administration 
iiity  at  Batavia,  X.  Y.,  said  one 
'  he  biggest  problems  is  "getting 
veteran  before   it   is  too  late." 
Talents  Xeeded 
The  veteran  must  not  be  allowed 
become     embittered     over     his 
handicap,    Hal!    warned.    He    fnusi 
be   J,  realize   that    indi 

\  for  his  talents 
"Th»  iubt   about    it, 

declared    Miss    Edna    Stainton. 

of    the    Buffah 
n.  for  the  Blind,  "the  sigh' 
how  to  work."' 
"Let  them  take     their     rightfu 
place     in     the     community,"     she 
■  d,    "and    they   will  smooth    th< 
path     for     handicapped     veteran 
who  are  coming  back." 
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Blind  Soldiers  Enjoy 
Roller  Skating  Parties 

Blinded  doughboys  at  Valley 
Forge  General  Hospital,  Pho.enix- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  are  enjoying 
Saturday  night  parties  arranged 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  work- 
ers stationed  at  the  hospital.  Danc- 
ing is  part  of  the  weekly  event  and 
the  blinded  are  learning  that  they 
still  can  participate  in  normal  rec- 
reation. American  Red  Cross  work- 
ers have  also  organized  a  weekly 
roller-skating  party  for  blinded 
patients  who  have  responded  en- 
thusiastically to  this  event. 

American  Red  Cross  workers  in 
cooperation  with  the  reconditioning 
program  in  the  hospital  have  also 
organized  a  Patient  Theatre  Group 
which  recently  presented  the  three- 
act  comedy,  "George  Washingtor 
Slept  Here." 
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CITY  SOLDIER  BACK; 
IS  TOTALLY  BLIND 


Sgt.   Henry   Barry   of 
See  Two  Sons  Again;  In 

Sgt.  Henry  Barry,  33,  wounded 
twice  in  six  months  in  action  while 
serving  with  the  Eighth  Infantry  Di- 
vision of  the  First  Army  in  Ger- 
many, has  returned  to  this  country 
and  is  a  patient  at  the  Valley  Forge 
Hospital,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

A  fetter  received  a  short  time  be- 
"ore  his  arrival  by  his  two  sons, . 
3onald,  10.  and  Henry.  Jr.,  nine,  of  I 
25  Owens  avenue,  and  other  rela- 
ives,  revealed  that  Sgt.  Barry 
lever  will  see  his  loved  ones  again 
is  he  is  totally  blind.  He  received 
ye  injuries  and  both  legs  were 
woken  in  battle.  The  letter,  written 
>y  a  nurse  in  a  hospital  in  England 
eads  in  part: 

"I  am  writing  you  in  regards  to 
lenry  Barry  who  is  at  present  a 
>atient  here  in  England  in  our  hos- 
lital.  I  have  known  him  since  he 
ame  here  and  through  him  I  have 
earned  to  know  you.  Now  I  feel 
hat  I  should  write  and  tell  you  how 
le  is  getting  along  and  what  to  look 
orward   to   when   he   comes   home. 

think  that  you  should  know  that 
le  is  not  going  to  see  again.  As  he 
ays,  there  is  always  a  chance  and 
le  is  not  going  to  give  up  hope,  but 
jhe  odds  are  heavily  stacked  against 
urn  and  he  is  well  aware  of  it. 

"Naturally,  he  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  best  skill  available 
n  the  medical  profession,  but 
here  are  many  things  that  are 
>eyond  the  skill  of  human  beings, 
it  first  it  seems  a  little  terrifying 
o  think  of  being  blind,  but  gftd- 


Brockton   Will   Never 
Pennsylvania  Hospital 


ually  one  gets  reconciled  to  It.  We 
who  have  known  Henry  through 
what  perhaps  was  the  most  trying 
time  in  his  life,  have  nothing  but 
the  utmost  admiration  for  him 
and  we  can't  help  but  feel  a  little 
humble  in  front  of  his  kind  of 
courage.  He  has  given  a  great 
deal  in  this  fight  against  fascism 
and  those  of  us  who  are  going  to 
benefit  from  his  sacrifices  have 
much  to  be  grateful  for. 

"Many  of  our  men  who  are  go- 
ing back  different  from  when  they 
came  over  have  learned  through 
their  suffering  a  tolerance  and 
understanding  which  we  have  not 
yet  achieved.  If  you  see  as  much 
death  as  they  do,  you  can  realize 
how  fortunate  they  consider 
themselves  to  be  alive.  There  is 
nothing  more  wonderful  in  the 
world  than  the  simple  fact  of  be- 
ing alive,  of  being  able  to  smell, 
to  taste,  to  hear,  to  breathe  and 
of  having  a  chance  for  a  little 
happiness.  Wirte  to  me  if  you 
care  to  and  let  me  help  anyway 
that  I  can.  I  send  you  my 
prayers." 

Sgt.  Barry  has  been  in  service 
two  and  one-half  years  and  holds 
two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  three  bat- 
tle stars,  two  Purple  Hearts  and 
the    Infantry    Combat    Badge.      He 

was  employed  by  the  C.  A.  Eaton  Despite  their  physical  handi- 
Co.  before  his  induction  and  he  caps>  Sgt-  Barry  ar»d  other  boys 
has  a  sister,  Mrs.  James  Kenickles  in  Vallev  Forge  Hospital  are  in 
living  at  55  Church  street,  this  hlgh  spirits  and  have  hopes  of  re- 
city,  gaining    their    eyesight. 
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Benton  Harbor 

Plans  Sehoal 

for  Veterems 


By  The  Rev.  John  Evans 
As  the  outcome  of  a  meeting  in 
Lansing,  Mich.,  called  by  Dr.  Eu- 
gene B.  Elliott,  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Benton  Har- 
bor will  have  a  new  type  of  school 
—The  Veterans'  institute. 

The  meeting  was  summoned  to 
discuss  legislation  recently  enacted 
by  the  state  for  the  establishment  of 
such  sfchools  and  was  attended  by 
representatives  from  22  cities.  The 
idea  of  the  Veterans'  institute  orig- 
inated with  Sidney  C.  Mitchell,  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Benton 
Harbor,  who,  by  conversation  with 
hundreds  of  service  men,  has  found 
out  just  what  sort  of  schooling  re- 
turned service  men  want.  The 
school  will  begin  operations  imme- 
diately after  formal  approval  of  the 
veterans  bureau. 

•  •     • 

Under  Mr.  Mitchell's  plan,  the  lo- 
cal high  school  building  and  facili- 
ties will  be  used  by  the  Veterans' 
institute  when  regular  classes  are 
not  in  session;  it  will  begin  at  4 
o'clock  and  continue  into  the  eve- 
ning hours;  it  will  function  contin- 
uously thruout  the  calendar  year 
with  no  terms  or  semesters,  and  it 
will  be  open  to  all  veterans  who 
want  training  below  college   grade. 

"  There  will  be  more  than  four 
hundred  courses  available,"  said  Mr. 
Mitchell,  "  and  GI  Joe  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  at  any  time,  take 
any  course  he  wants,  advance  in  his 
studies  according  to  his  ability.  He 
will  be  even  taught  reading  if  need 
be." 

•  •     • 

Mr.  Mitchell  explained  that  all 
the  learning  would  be  gained  thru 
individual  study  of  textbooks  spe- 
cially prepared  for  each  course; 
bookwork  would  be  supplemented 
by    shop,    laboratory,     library,    and 

vi«H*al  aid  facilities;  there  would  be 
classroom  instruction  where  homo- 
geneous groups  could  be  assembled, 
and  that  all  study  would  be  car- 
ried or  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent supervisors. 

"Frequent  tests,  or  examination 
papers  will  be  required,"  he  contin- 
ued, and  checked  by  experts  in  the 
various  fields.  Most  students  will 
be  expected  to  attend  school  from 
25  to  30  hours  a  week,  and  that 
when  a  given  course  has  been  com- 
pleted a  'Certificate  of  Completion' 
will  be  granted  by  the  institute." 

Recreational  activities  will  be  pro- 
moted by  a  trained  staff;  adequate 
health  service  will  be  provided,  and 
tuition  charges  will  be  based  on 
actual  operation  costs,  Mr.  Mitchell 
addea. 


The  home  study  department  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Hadley  correspondence 
school  for  the  blind,  the  only  school 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has  insti- 
tuted correspondence  courses  for 
the  blind,  the  first  to  be  offered  any- 
where at  the  college  level.  All  read- 
ing matter  will  be  set  in  Braille 
and  the  first  course  to  be  taught, 
English  composition,  will  be  given 
without  prior  instruction  require- 
ments. 
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OFFICERS  OF  NEW  BUNDED  VETS  SOCIETY 


Elected  to  head  Blinded  Veterans  Association  are  (I.  to  r.)  Henry 
Masse,  secretary;  Pincus  Hoffman,   vice-president;  Raymond  Frey, 
president;  Lt.  Lloyd  Greenwood,  member  of  board  of  directors,  and 
Wilbur  Washburn,  treasurer.  (Mirror  Photo) 

Blind  Vets  Ask  No  Pity 
Or  Charity— Just  Jobs 

Thei£    will    be   no    dreary    lifetime    "manufacturing 
whiskbrooms"  for  the  sightless  veterans  of  this  war.    For 
they  are  brave  men  who  want  neither  charity  nor  pity  and 
have  banded  together  to  prove  they  can  take  a  real  job. 
This  was  made  clear  yesterday 4] 


by  announcement  of  the  forma 
tion  of  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Assn.,  made  up  of  more  than 
100  blinded  servicemen  at  the 
Army's  Old  Farms  Convalescent 
Hospital,  near  Farmington,  Conn., 


Hvlp  Themselves 


Along  with  the  other  blind  of- 
ficers of  the  unique  organization, 
Frey  repeated  again  and  again 
that  the  men  needed  no  help  to 
travel  about  or  hold  down  a  job. 
Already  there  are  some  1,200 1  The  Army  has  taught  them  to 
sightless  vets,  and  the  organiza-  Ihelp  themselves  by  distinguish- 
tion  is  able  to  handle  2,000.  ing    noises,    following    footsteps, 

Raymond  Frey,  president,  who  'noting  wind  currents  and  using 
lost  his  sight  when  a  booby  trap   their  sense  of  smell, 
exploded,  explained  that  the  men       The  organization  will  serve  as 
didn't  even  want  to  rely  on  see-    a  clearing  house,  through  which 
ing-eye  dogs  and  added:  blinded  vets  will  be  introduced  to 

"  We    don't    want    sympathy      possible   employers.      It   will   co- 


and  we  don't  want  anyone   to 
be  in  a  position  to  use  us." 


operate  with  the  "overburdened" 
Veterans  Administration,  but  will 
function  independently. 

Typical  of  the  members  was 
Lt.  Lloyd  Greenwood,  23,  of  Mc- 
Graw,  N.  Y.,  blinded  by  flak  over 
Vienna,  who  boasted  of  recently 
winning  second  prize  in  a  golf 
tournament  and  said  he  plans  to 
earn  his  living  writing — "but  not 
about  the  war." 
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Job  New  Deal  Is  Goal 
Of  Blinded  Vet  Group 

i  announced  here  yesterday,      t" 

The  announcement  was  made  at 
the  Hotel  Royalton,  44  W.  44th  St., 
where  the  association  was  disclosed 
L  something  radically  different 

Members,  it  was  announced,  will 
neither  ask  nor  accept  contribu- 
tions, but  will  cooperate  among 
themselves  to  find  work  of  their 
own  choosing,  rather  than  spend 
ing  our  lives  making  whiskbrooms 
or  baskets." 

Open  Headquarters. 
The  new  association,  open  to  all 
blinded  American  vets  of  past  and 
nresent  wars,  has  its  headquarters 
at  th .Amy's  Old  Farm  Convales- 
cent Hospital,  near  Farming  on 
Conn.,  where  more  than  100  Wind- 
ed soldiers  recently  adopted  a  char- 
ter and  by-laws.  , 

The  BVA,  it  was  announced  by 
its    temporary    president     former   ^ 

Lieut.  Raymond  Frey,  will  ■«  "   Fox  »     Bronx,  wh< 
a  job  clearing-house  with  employ  ^.^   ^    Veter„ 

ers,  functioning  independently 'ot  (ration;  secretary,  former  Sergt. 
other  Wind  agencies  and  the  Vet-    H  MassC)  23j  of  Boston,  who 

erans  Administration.  At,.  .  exnects  to  operate  a  bar  and  gnu, 
Farms,  in  an  18-week  readjust-  SSTtSasuw  forme, -Staff  Sergt. 
ment  course,  vets  receive  inf*™c;  Wilbur  Washburn,  of  Marion,  111. 
tion  on  any  subject  they  desire s  and  He  ljm .  on  0peT1irig  a  restaurant, 
learn  to  travel  about  without  help.  I 


1,861,000  Got 
Oat  of  Army 

Washington,  D.  C  June  25 
(U  R)  —The  War  Department  an- 
nounced today  that  separations 
from  the  Army  through  death, 
discharge  and  other  causes  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  through 
March   31   of  this   year   totaled 

'  The  latest  available  figures  to 
the  nearest  thousand  show  that 
there  were  219,000  battle  and 
non-battle  deaths,  1,412,000  hon- 
orable discharges,  132,000  prison- 
ers of  war  and  missing  and  y»,- 
000  other  separations. 


were  vice  president,  former 
Piucus  Hoffman,  24,  of  919 
who  hopes  for  a 

ans    Adminis- 


rev.  now  a  consultant  to  the 
blind  at  Vallev  Forge  General 
Hospital,  near  PWladelplua  said 
there  were  approximately  uw 
Wind  veterans  of  this  war  and  that 
the  BVA  was  geared  to  handle  as 

mmLrSBVA0officerS  at  the  Royal- 


Great  Advancements 

The  blind  of  future  years  may  have 
cause  tobe  thankful  for  the  progress 
made  during  this  conflict  in  alleviation 
of  that  great  affliction.  At  the  U  S^ 
Naval  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  blind 
men  are  taught  sports  such  as  basket- 
ball, baseball,  boxing,  bowling  and 
archery. 

As  inconceivable  as  this  mav  be,  it  is 
even  more  miraculous  that  entirely  new 
techniques  have  been  applied,  such  as 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  sound 
reflection  used   effectively   among  the 
animals   by   bats  and   developed   elec- 
trically bv  man  in  radar.    We  know  in 
Brooklyn  that  useful  lives  can  be  made 
available  to  the  blind,  but  the  report  and 
the  pictures  issued  by  the  navy  give 
hope   of   great   advancements    for   the 
sightless. 
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Blinded  Veterans 
Form  Association 

NEW  YORK.  June  25  (AP)  — 
The    Blinded    Veterans     Associa 

tion  wau  ■■« ^  l°day  t0  help 

sightless     ex-servicemen     obtain 
jobs  of  their  own  choosing. 

"The  BVA  will  have  a  research 
department  that  will  dig  up  a  job 
and  sell  the  employer  on  the  idea 
of  putting  a  blind  veteran  in  a 
place  where  possibly  no^  blind 
man  has  ever  been  before,"  Bay- 
nard  Kendrick.  honorary  chair- 
man   of    the    board   of    directors, 

said. 

Raymond  Frey.  28.  of  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  blinded  when  a  booby  trap 
exploded  prematurely  in  train- 
ing, was  named  temporary  presi- 
dent. 

Permanent  officers  will  be 
elected  when  the  group  s  mem- 
bership is  five  hundred,  he  said, 
and  the  group  will  be  geared  to 
handle  two  thousand  members 
He  said  between  1000 >  and  1200 
veterans  have  been  blinded  in 
this   war. 

Kendrick. -who  is  a  dollar-a- 
vear  instructor  at  the  Army  s  Old 
Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  at 
Farmington.  Conn.,  BVA  tempo- 
rary headquarters,  said  the  group 
would  operate  on  its  initiation 
fee  of  $20  and  annual  dues  of  $o. 
"We  do  not  want  contribu- 
tions." he  said  "We  have  turned 
down  offers  of  financial  help.  We 
don't  want  sympathy  or  pity. 

He  said  the  group  would  be 
open  to  blinded  veterans  of  all 
wars  and  would  co-operate  with 
other  veteran  organizations  and 
institutions  to  aid  the  blind. 

Among  other  temporary  offi- 
cers are  Henry  Masse,  23,  of  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,   secretary. 
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fyar-BlwdetLRortlanders  Get 
Trip  to  Screenland  Capital 


Like,a  ruearm  come  true  was 
the  fi\(Mavjfip  to  Hollywood  en- 
joved  rfbenflj-  by  six  war-blinded  | 
veteran!,  pirients  at  Dibble  Gen- 
eral hrfpital.  Menlo  Park,  Cal..  ac- 
cording to  a  release  from  that  hos- 
pital. Two  Portland  men.  Pvt. 
Fred  Wunderlich,  son  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Wunderlich.  route  No.  8, 
box'  1531.  and  S/Sgt.  Bertman 
Badden  were  among  the  six  who 
made  the  gay  tour  of  the  movie 
capital. 

A  tour  of  20th  Century-Fox  stu- 
dios,, where  the  boys  were  lunch- 
eon guests  of  the  studio  and  met 
Stars  June  Haver  and  John  Payne, 
highlighted  the  trip. 

Another  feature  was  the  "Break- 
fast in  Hollvwood"  radio  show 
broadcast,  at  which  Tom  Brenne- 
man,  master  of  ceremonies,  intro- 
duced the  veterans.  Following  the 
show,  each  patient  was  given  a 
free  telephone  call  to  his  home. 


Spo- 
Sec- 


Hearts    at    Baxter    General    hospital, 
kane.   for  wounds  suffered  in   action :_ 

At  dinner  at  the  Masquers  club, 
the  men  met  Lois  Collier,  Nancy 
Marlowe  and  Joan  Leslie  and 
I  heard  a  recital  by  Jose  Iturbi. 
I  Sunday  morning  the  visitors  at- 
I  tended  church  services  and  then 
I  visited  the  Will  Rogers  ranch. 

Besides  the  Tommy  Dorsey  ra- 
dio show,  the  patients  also  attend- 
ed the  Telephone  Hour.  Guest  Art- 
ist Bing  Crosby  remained  after 
the  broadcast  to  chat  informally 
with  the  men. 

Several  Hollvwood  landmarks 
also  were  on  the  itinerary  for  the 
men.  as  was  the  operetta,  "Rose 
Marie,"  starring  Irene  Manning, 
and  a  visit  to  famed  Pickfair. 
where  Mary  Pickford  graciously 
plaved  hostess.  The  party  made  its 
1  headquarters  at  the  Hollywood 
Plaza  hotel. 
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Archery  itielps  to  Rehabilitate  ulinded^Navy  Veterans 


Basketball,  strimniing.  holding  and  *H «  n  wrchery  nrr  included  in  the  sports  taught  blinded  veterans  in 
the  rehabilitation  anil  re-training  program  of  the  \at>'s  Bureau  of  Medicine  conducted  at  the  Clival 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia  and  the  .\ew  }  ork  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Pelhani  Parkway, 
the  Bronx.  In  the  picture  above  a  blintP<rd  veteran  in  the  pymna^uni  of  the  Philadelphia  hospital  shoots 
an  arroir  at  a  target  guided  by  the  Bound  created  by  the  decice  ..,, crated  I, 
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Blind  Vet's  Hopes  Rise  Jobs  for  ******  veterans 
er  Visiting  Center 
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>nes    was    plunged    into 

ess  when  a  Jap  bomb  blasted 

Ipi  killing  all  the  other  mem- 

■rs  of  his  gun  crew.  PeiTy  came 

ve,  but  today  he  is  blind  and 

an  arm. 

Last    week    Perry    got    a    lift    in 

mrale  when  he  visited  the  Indus- 

ial  Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates 

ve    He  learned  he  could  do  some- 


Perry  was  introduced  to  the 
broom-cutting  machine  by  another 
sightless  navy  man,  Bill  Cooper. 
now  on  the  staff  at  the  home. 

"I  lost  my  sight  in  New  Guinea," 
said    Bill.    "I    was    on    board    the 
U.  S.  S.  Phoenix." 
Selected  tor  Tryouts 

Dr.  Lnyino  explained  that  the 
home  in  Brooklyn  has  been  selected 


useful— run   a   machine  that  i  as  one  of  the  centers  for  industrial 


lakes   an   even   end   on   a   newly 

lanufactured  broom. 

^nd  Helping  Hand 

i  Marines    and   sailors    blinded    In 

irflung    battles— Guadalcanal,    for 


tryouts.  It  helps  out  all  service  men 
who  come  to  the  institute  from  tht 
naval  hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

At  the  New  York  Institute  they 
undergo    a    three-week    period    of 


istance — have  found  helping  hands] adjustment   and    training   designed 


t  the  home,  thanks  to  a  program 
r  "industrial  tryouts"  for  service 
len  provided  by  the  New  York 
istitute  for  the  Education  of  the 
lind  as  part  of  the  navy  rehabili- 
ition  program. 

Dr.  A.  Eugene  Lupino,  blind  public 
Nations  representative  of  the  insti- 
ite,  told  the  story.  Prom  time  to 
me,  he  was  aided  in  his  recital 
y  George  Keane,  also  blind,  who 
jrvee  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the 
oine. 


to  guide  them  for  the  future  and  to 
increase  their  self-reliance.  The 
program  has  been  going  on  for  the 
past  year. 

Perry  Jones  was  accompanied  on 
his  visit  to  the  home  by  a  group  of 

Guadalcanal     marines     and     some  *- -,"K'"   *"r'  ««vx  o  renabilitation  program  for  blinded 
navy  corpsmen  who  were  acting  in  Perry  Jones  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  the  only  survivor  «f  »  ■>«  m.„  «  .    ■ 
the  role  of  teacher  assistant*.  After  ,„„  ,.PIW   rm.        ,         '         '  om>  surv,vor  of  a  20  man  naval 

the  visit  to  the  home,  they  attended  {u"  crew'  rece,v<*  lessons  from  a  blind  instructor  in  operation  of  a 
a  luncheon  with  some  of  the  mem-  >room  trimming   machine.     Jones,   who  was   riled   for  braverv   liv 

°'JSJll232piLC2Udln«    ^  "m-  »«**«.  h  t-yl-f  at  the  New  York  mstitute  for  the  Edu 

cation  of  the  Blind. 


UNDER  THT]   NAVY  S   rehabilitation 


ADVICE  TO  THE  NEWLY 

BLINDED  SOLDIERS 

Recreation 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  for 
fou  to  indulge  as  easily  in  all 
Tames  or  recreations  you  formerly 
mjoyed,  yet  you  can  continue  with 
nost  of  them  and  you  can  add  on 
ithers. 

A  pleasant-voiced,  sighted  com- 
>anion  can  fill  in  the  gaps  in  your 
ibservation  of  theater  plays  and 
novies  and  can  give  you  most  of 
he  action  of  a  football  or  baseball 
ame,  a  track  or  field  meet,  and 
he  scenery  found  on  a  boat  ride 
r  a  hike  through  the  country. 

You  can  play  chess,  checkers, 
nd  similar  games  with  your 
ighted  friends  as  well  as  bridge 
nd  poker.  Brailled  cards  and 
ther  games  can  be  secured  at  low 
rices  from  the  American  Founda- 
ion  for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th 
treet,  New  York  City  or  from 
our  local  agency  for  the  blind. 

Many  blind  persons  are  expert 
adio  builders  and  operators, 
raftsmen  in  metal  wood,  and 
ther  material  involving  the  use 
f  all  the  regular  hand  and  power 
doIs  that  can  be  put  in  a  home 


basement  or  shop.  A  number  of 
us  build  furniture  for  friends  as  a 
pastime.  Two  of  my  blind  friends 
modeled  their  homes.  Some  build 
boats,  fishing  shacks  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  summer  cottages, 
ladders  and  many  other  articl 

One  young  man  constructed  his 
entire  seven-room  house,  and  the 
last  time  I  visited  him  he  was 
halfway  through  the  construction 
of  a  two-story  chicken  house  that; 
was  30  feet  wide  and  50  feet  in  \ 
length  and  that  was  designed  to 
hold  about  1000  chickens. 

Always  maintain  the  widest  | 
possible  variety  of  hobby  interests 
and  expand  these  interests  as 
rapidly  and  as  fast  as  possible.  Do 
not  worry  about  whether  or  not 
other  blind  persons  have  done  a 
particular  thing.  If  you  like  to  do 
it  and  can  devise  a  way  to  achieve 
a  satisfactory  result,  then  by  all 
means  proceed.  Always  remember 
that  you  learn  by  asking  questions 
of  your  sighted  friends. 
Joseph  F.  Clunk. 


Blind  General 
Cheered  as  He 
Defends  Petain 
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Warns  Thai  Guilt)  Verdicl 
Would  Disgrace  France; 
Marshal  Thanks  Witness 

rg0u 
-o^-«*ii,  '  Ibunelnc. 

rs  Aus   in.— A  blind  French 
genel    !  last  defense  witness 

in  of   Marshal 

Henn  Philippe  Petain,  drew  cheers 
applause  in  court  today  when 
condemnation  of  the 
year-old    Marshal    to 
honor  would  be  a  dis- 
ce    that,    "would    fall    on    all 
France,  on  us  and  on  our  chil- 
dren." ,  _    ., 

The  witness  was  General  Emile 
de  Lanurien,  a  former  director  of 
the  French  War  School  who 
fought  under  Petain  at  Verdun  in 
the  first  world  war.  The  appluase, 
which  cveated  a  furor,  seemed  to 
come  from  nearly  every  section  of 
the  cqprt  except  the  "rim-faced 
jurv  ahd  judges,  and  it  provided 
a  dramatic  prelude  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  prosecution's  case, 
which  Is  expected  to  be  aired  to- 
morrow with  much  heretofore  un- 
revealed  evidence      . 

The  blind   general   argued   that 
Petain  had  been  the  protector  of 
France    in    her    dark    hours.   '  He 
painted  a  picture  of  the  marshal 
as  having  used  the  armistice  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Germans,  and 
cited  instances  to  show  that  when 
Petain  ceded  points  to  the  Nazis  it 
was  only  to  avoid  worse  alterna- 
tives.   Without  Petin,  the  general 
maintained,    France    would    have, 
suffered  I  he  fate  of  Belgium  and| 
Poland,   where   mass  killings   and 
deportations  were  the  rule. 
Applause  Angers  Court 
Tears  streamed  from  De  Lanu- 
rien'S  eyes  when  he  made  his  dra- 
matic appeal.    The  applause  dur- 
ing  his   testimony  prompted  one 
angry  jurvman  to  declare,  "This  is 
civil  war,"  and  drew  from  Presid- 
ing Judge  Pierre  Mongibeaux  the 
angry  remark,  '"This  is  scandal- 
ous!" 

Then  fi  juryman  who  was  a 
member  of  the  French  resistance 
movement  attacked  the  credibility 
of  De  Lanurien's  evidence  by  read- 
ing a  letter  in  which  the  general 
praised  the  work  of  the  infamous 
Joseph  Darnand,  who  was  head  of 
the  Gestapo-like  French  Milice 
(militia).  De  Lanurien  answered 
that  he  had  not  been  against  the 
resistance,  but  against  terrorists 
who  used  the  resistance  movement 
to  cloak  their  real  activities. 


Cfood  Deed  for  Blind  "Vets 


picture  bJ  Ann' 

Muenzenmaier   (left),  of  Schenie> 
L<egion. 

After  the  judge  had  quieted  the  , 

uproar,  Petain  rose  from  his  arm- 
chair and  walked  to  the  blind  gen- 
eral. Grasping  his  arm  gently, 
Petain  S8 1  once  I  would  like 

to  speak.   I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  did  not  know  that  the 
general  was  coming  here,  and  it 
was  done  without  my  knowledge. 
Another  high  hghe  of  the  trial, 
which  has  heard  sixty-five   wit- 
nesses, including  forty-two  ror  the 
defense,  was  the  reading  of  a  letter 
from  General  Alphonse  Juin,  for- 
mer French  chief   of  staff.    Juin 
stated  in  the  letter  that  the  French 
army  in  North  Africa  after  1940 
was    strongly    anti-German,    but 
nevertheless  loyal  to  Petain.   The 
Army  considered  the  marshal  as 
"the  victor  of  Verdun  and   as  a 
man  whose  patriotism  could  not 
be  questioned,"  Juin  wrote,  adding 
that  the  Army   habitually   sepa- 
rated the  marshal  from  the  Vichy 

policies.  , 

The  letter  also  confirmed  re- 
ceipt of  .the  secret  telegram  sent 
by  Petain  to  Admiral  Jean  Darlan 
through  Admiral  Paul I  Auphan  in 
which,  on  Nov.  14,  1942.  Petain 
approved  Dalian's  decision  to 
cease  firing  against  the  Allies  in 
North  Africa  and  to  join  the  bat- 
tle against  the  Germans.  The  tel- 
egram, according  to  Juin,  was  ef- 
fective in  persuading  many  gen- 
erals in  North  Africa  to  loin  with- 
out, qualms  of  conscience  in  t  lie  | 
fight 'against  the  Nazis. 
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INSURANCE 'AND    BLINDED 
VETERANS 

The  following  ia  a  digest  of  an 
rticle ,  appearing  in  "The  Ameri- 
rn  Agency  Bulletin"  for  May 
)45  showing  the  opportunities 
>r  blinded  soldiers  in  the  Insur- 
lce  business: 

"Strenuous  efforts  are  being 
ade  by  the  United  States  Army 
its  training  program  for  blind- 
'I  soldiers  to  defeat  once  and  for 
■I  the  generally  accepted  idea 
lat  there  are  only  certain  types 
i  work  suitable  for  the  blind.  At 
<d  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital 
tip)  in  Avon,  Conn.,  the  Army  is 
trrying  on  a  program  of  social 
fjustment  of  blinded  veterans 
Mich  is  aimed  at  rebuilding  their 
•sf  -  confidence,  encouragement 
ad  training  that  will  send  them 
ot  to  carry  on  their  plans  for 
t  ■  future  along  lines  which  they 
t  ;mselves  want,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
hmanly  possible  to  do  so. 

The    blinded    veterans    at    Old 
Frms,     of     course,     represent    a 
c  iss  section  of  Army  personnel. 
P-haps  a  majority  of  them  will 
g  into  factory  work  of  one  kind 
o)  another    when    they    are    dis- 
cl.rged,  but  the  needs  for  train- 
ir    along    lines    of    white    collar 
vrk    are    not    being    overlooked 
ill    numerous    courses    designed 
(  this  type  of  man  exists, 
fembers  or  the  Hartford  Board 
iFire  Underwriters,  at  the  sug- 
ition  of  William  H.  Wiley,  pres- 
.ht  of  the  Connecticut  Associa- 
te   of    Insurance    Agents,    have 
qperated    fully    with    the    Army 
i?ram  at  Old  Farms  Convales- 
e;  Hospital  so  that  blinded  vet- 
rjis      interested      in      insurance 
ijht  spend   a   certain   period   as 
r-nees  in  the  offices  of  various 
minent  Hartford  agencies. 

nder  the  arrangement  now  in 
f:ct  the  men  are  given  a  course 
i:h  involves  basic  classroom 
r<k  followed  by  practical  expe- 
iece  among  the  Hartford  firms, 
r  men  are  taken  into  the  Hart- 
)]  offices  of  different  companies 
i  re  they  establish  contacts  with 

■  notch  salesmen  and  execu- 
^3,  given  instruction  as  to  vari- 
i  insurance  problems  and  go  out 

ie  field  with  sale-men  with  an 
)>rtunity  to  observe  sales  tech- 
( es  of  men  who  are  first  class 
ilsmen. 

:;rhaps  the  biggest  job  at  Old 
ans  is  to  attempt  to  convince 
*  public  of  the  abilities  of 
iled  soldiers. 

DBLEMS  CAN  BE  SOLVED 
riere  is  no  lack  of  realization 

■  heir  part  of  the  obvious  fact  i 
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I  that    they    will    have    difficulties 
I  based  on  their  handicap,  but  there 
an   encouraging   understanding 
on  their  part  that  their  problem, 
j  basically,  is  one  of  finding  meth- 
ods of  carrying  on  which  fit  their 
condition.     They     recognize     that 
their  problem  is  not  one  of  finding 
a  job  which  a  blind  man  can  do, 
but  rather  the  finding  of  methods 
whereby  the  blind  man  can  do  the 
job  which  most  interests  him. 

Listeners  to  a  nationwide  radio 
program,  April  22,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  one  of  the  men 
who  is  going  into  insurance  dis- 
cuss his  philosophy  of  blindness 
and  his  ambitions  where  this  busi- 
ness is  concerned.  It  was  impress- 
ive listening.  There  was  no  uncer- 
tainty about  this  man's  plans  for 
the  future.  He  knew  where  he  was 
going,  he  knew  what  he  wanted 
and  his  sincerity  and  earnestness 
leave  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  listeners  that  he  would  get 
there. 

Within  five  minutes  of  the  end 
of  the  broadcast,  a  long  distance 
call  from  Pennsylvania  offering  to 
buy  a  policy  was  received  by  this 
man  at  the  broadcasting  station. 

The  reaction  of  the  soldier  was 
tremendously  interesting.  He  lis- 
tened to  the  offer;  took  the  man's 
name;  thanked  him  and  returned 
to  the  studio.  His  comment  there 
was  a  refreshing  one  to  those  who 
heard  it.  It  was,  "I  don't  want  to 
make  a  sale  because  of  emotion 
but  if  I  can  sell  any  man  a  policy 
which  is  really  good  for  him,  I 
certainly  want  to  do  it." 

As  they  return  to  their  homes 
and  go  into  this  insurance  train- 
ing, it  is  important  to  them  as 
individuals  and  to  the  insurance 
business  as  a  whole  that  they  have 
the  cooperation,  the  understand- 
ing and  the  interest  of  all  insur- 
ance men  everywhere.  That  they 
will  get  it  there  seems  little  doubt. 
By  William  A.  Jameson,  Jr 

1st  Lt.,  MAC,  Public  Relations 

Officer,    U.S.A. 

Old   Farms   Convalescent   Hos- 
pital, Avon,  Conn. 


VETERAN  MINUS  LEG  OR  EYE 
LUCKIER  THAN  MANY  OTHERS 


WASHINGTON,  Aug.  25  (AP)— 
The  serviceman  who  has  lost  an 
arm  or  leg  or  an  eye  in  the  long 
run  may  be  the  luckiest— or  the 
least  unlucky— among  those  dis- 
abled by  war. 

That's  the  opinion  of  Willard  W. 
Rice,  who  was  wounded  in  World 
War  I,  and,  as  national  service  di- 
rector for  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  makes  wounded  and  ail- 
ing ex-servicemen  his  full  time 
business. 

Because  he  feels  amputees  are 
comparatively  lucky,  he  uses  them 
to  illustrate  his  theory  that  the 
whole  question  of  veterans  legisla- 
tion is  a  "mess." 

"The  American  people  are  pecu- 
liar," he  said  in  an  interview.  "They 
see,  and  therefore  sympathize,  with 
the  amputees  and  the  blind.  That 
explains  why  Congress  has  special 
statutory  awards  for  these  unfor- 
tunate men. 
"But  a  veteran  of  this  war  may 


lose  a  lung,  most  of  his  insides  may 
be  shot  out,  his  heart  may  be 
ruined.  When  he  is  discharged 
from  the  Army  hospital,  the  most 
he  can  get  is  $115  a  month,  and 
then  he  must  prove  he's  totally  dis- 
abled." 

Rice  hastens  to  point  out  that  his 
organization  doesn't  begrudge  the 
amputee  or  the  blind  anything  they 
get— "in  fact,  we're  pushing  legis- 
lation to  raise  their  benefits"— but' 
he  says  he  feels  compensation 
should  be  based  on  more  than  what 
can  be  seen  with  a  casual  look.  And 
he  says  this  is  just  one  sample  of 
inequalities. 


j     -§    I  ndaunted 

Probablv  the  Number  One  human  in- 
terest story  of  the  month,  according 
to  our  lights,  was  published  in  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  a  few  da^s 
ago.  A  news  editor  who  knew  some- 
thing about  reader  interest  gave  it 
the  first  four  columns  on  Page  One. 
It  was  about  a  soldier  learning  to  play 
golf,  and  there  were  two  great  action 
pictures  with  it.  Nothing  extraordi- 
nary about  tha*.  you  say?  But  there 
was.   The  soldier,  you  see,  is  bjjpd. 

Sergt.  Andrew  J.  FrankovicTTTwho 
was  a  four-letter  man  at  Lincoln  High 
School  in  Cleveland,  is  learning  a  game 
new  to  him,  under  new  conditions. 
But  the  wide  grin  on  his  face  in  the 
photos  and  the  way  he  goes  after  that 
ball  are  enough  to  make  a  reader  want 
to  stand  up  and  cheer  his  courage. 
"Frank"  is  learning  a  lot  besides  golf 
at  that  Louisville  Army  hospital. 

There  is  a  State  school  for  sightless 
children  at  Louisville,  too,  and  it  is 
really  remarkable  the  way  they  are 
taught  to  play  a  special  kind  of  base- 
ball, to  run  races  in  roped  lanes,  and 
to  enter  into  most  of  the  sports  that 
normal  children  enjoy.  It's  easier  for 
children,  of  course.  So  the  work  done 
by  specialists  in  training  these  mature 
men  to  a  new  way  of  living,  and  the 
pluck  exhibited  by  these  handicapped 
lads,  deserve  applause. 


Blind  Veteran  Learns  Golf 


Servant  Andrew  J.  Frank-itch,  ™*%*££S&£5^. 
land,  prepares  to  tee  off  after  his  first  golf  lesson  in  hoto) 

He  says  he's  serious  in  wanting  to  learn  the  game.       wr 


Blind  Ajd  Group 
Calls  for  Funds 

Greater  Task  Seen 
With  Return  of  Vets 

Dedicated  to  the  task  of  bright- 
ening the  lives  of  those  who  live 
in  perpetual  darkness,  the  Blind 
Service  Association  of  Chicago 
faces  an  added  burden  with  the 
letum  of  bli-oded  and  partly 
blinded  war  veterans. 

With  the  object  of  expanding  its 
s  e  r  vie  e  ,  the  association  has 
launched^  an  appeal  for  funds, 
with  George  Bruski  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton D.  Smith  heading  the  cam- 
paign committee. 
1,800  Persons  Aided. 

During  the  last  year,  at  its 
headquarters,  185  N.  Wabash  aw. 
the  association  has  aided  more 
than*  1,800  persons. 

A  staff  of  80  volunteers  is  main- 
tained to  read  aloud  to  blind  stu- 
dents whatever  classroom  mate- 
rial they  need.  Lunches  are  fur- 
nished free  during  the  school 
term.  Scholarships  and  tuition 
fees  also  are  provided,  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  needy  blind 
to  become  self -supporting  as 
skilled  craftsmen. 
Guide  Dogs  Furnished. 

Guide  dogs  are  trained  and  fur- 
nished to  the  blind  without  cost. 
Monthly  recreational  programs 
are  scheduled,  giving  the  blind  an 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  social 
satherings  with  their  sighted 
friends. 

The  association  also  maintains 
an  eye  clinic  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  and  helps  to  finance 
dental  and  optical  treatments. 


Hit  Tunes  in  Braille  New 
Hobby  for  Blind  Veterans 


BY  TRUDI  McCULLOUGH 

NEW  YORK,  Sept.  15.—  <AP)  — 
Boys  blinded  in  this  war  (There 
are  less  than  1000  of  them)  who  had 
never  touched  a  musical  instrument 
in  their  lives,  arc  learning  to  play 

To  tench  them,  the  Army  Special 
es  is  doing  some  entirely  new 
-  with  music. 

For  the  first  time,  these  soldiers 
arc  being  taught  to  read  Braille 
music.  Civilians  always  have  been 
able  to  get  scores  of  classical  music  in 
Braille.  But  not  even  they  could  buy 
a  popular  tune  and  learn  to  play 
the  hit  melodies  they  hear  over  their 
radios. 

Such  tunes  are  not  only  easier 
for  the  amateur  to  master,  but  are 
more  likely  to  capture  the  imagina- 
tion, revive  incentive  and  belief  in 
personal  accomplishment  of  boys  of 
soldier  age.  Within  a  month  any  of 
the  musically  inclined  blind  vet- 
it  Valley  Forge  General  Hospi- 
tal, Dibble  General  Hospital  OM 
Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  and 
Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital,  will  be 
able  to  play  a  novelty  instrument, 
and  those  who  previously  had  mas- 
tered a  legitimate  instrument  will  be 
taught  to  rend  Braille  music. 
TAUGHT  TO  READ 
MUSIC  IN  BRAILLE 

Teaching  Is  accomplished  in  this 
fashion.  First  the  serviceman  is 
taught  to  read  the  printed  word  tn, 
Braille.  A  man  of  average  intelli- 
gence can  read  grade  one  Braille 
after  a  week's  study. 

Secondly,  those  boys  who  knew , 
'how  to  play  an  instrument  before 
they  were  blinded,  are  taught  to  read  j 
Braille  music.  Many  can  accomplish 
this  in  a  month's  time.  Their  skill  in- 
creases  with  practice,  as  memory  is 
an  important  factor  After  a  boy  has 
felt  out  the  notes  on  the  score  he 
must  remember  them  when  he  takes 
fc-s  hands  away  to  place  them  on  the 
kevboard. 

Those  veterans  "'ho  had  no  fami- 
liarity with  an  instrument  before 
they  were  blinded  have  their  choice 
of  learning  to  play  Hie  ukelele.  har- 
monica, ocarina  or  tonette  None  of 
these  requires  that  they  learn  In  read: 
Braille  music    They  only  have  to  be' 


ihle  to  read  Braille  itself 

They  are  given  a  book  in  which  the 
picture  of  the  chosen  instrument  and 


the  correct  position  of  the  hands  is  il 
lustrated.  The  picture  is  outlined  i 
heavy  thread  stitched  through  th 
pa^e.  making  it  easy  for  sensitive  fin 
gers  to  trace  The  player  places  hi 
hand  upon  1h~  stitchins.  and  the  fin 
gers  fall  on  Braille  numbers  By  plac 
ing  his  hands  in  the  same  position  01 
the  actual  instrument,  he  can  pla: 
the  notes  he  has  felt 

Although  the  learning  process  now 
is  simple,  the  immensity  of  the  prob- 
lem music  officers  faced  in  making  it 
so  can  be  realized  only  if  you  shut 
your  eyes  and  pick  up  a  novelty  in- 
strument you  have  never  plaverj  be- 
fore— say  an  ocarina  or  a  ukelele — 
and  keeping  your  eyes  closed  try  to 
make  a  »une  come  from  it. 
MEN  SUPPLIED  WITH 
ARMY  NAVY  HIT  KITS 

To  keep  veterans  constantly  sup- 
plied  with  songs,  the  Army  Special 
Services  has  adapted  for  the  blind 
two  musical  participation  features  it 
has  long  been  offering  to  other  troops 
These  are  the  army-navy  hit  kits  of 
popular  songs  p.nd  the  sing-along 
with    stars   records 

The  regular  hit  kits  are  simply 
folders  containing  sheet  music  of 
eight  popular  songs  and  a  number  of 
separate  lyrics.  The  selections  are 
made  three  months  before  publica 
tion  by  19  outstanding  music  makers 
such  as  Bing  Crosby  Dinah  Shore. 
Benny  Goodman.  Tommy  Dorsev. 
Harry  James  and  others  In  addition, 
a  couple  of  old  favorites  a 
eluded  in  the  folio  each  time. 

The  hit  kit  has  been  adapted  for 
the  blind  in  three  different  editions. 
for  guitar  and  piano  and  with  words 
alone  In  the  guitar  edition  is  a  line 
of  guitar  chords  in  Braille  'other 
novelty  instrumentalist*  can  also 
play  from  this  line1  Next  the 
melody  line  of  music  is  given  in 
Braille  (like  the  "one-finger'  scores 
on  sheet  musio.  The  third  Braille 
line  presents  the  words  of  the  sons 
The  words  edition  contains  all  the 
words  found  in  music  editions  in 
grade  one  Braille  so  thai  the  soldier 
may  read  his  favorite  lyrics  as  soon 
Bs   he   knows  his   ABC's 

The  sing-along  with  Ihe  stars 
records  are  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  pamphlets  with  the  words 
of  the  songs  recorded,  with  such 
stars  as  Bing  Crosby  and  Dinah, 
Shore   leading   group  singing. 
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Food  For  Thought 

It  has  been  said  frequently  that  golf 
is  a  disease,  that  those  who  get  the  germ 
never  throw  it  off.  Perhaps  that  is  so, 
but  there  surely  is  food  for  thought  in 
the  news  of  a  golf  tournament  for  the 
blind  at  the  Army's  Valley  Forge  hospital. 
More  than  20  blind  war  veterans  were 
listed,  in  the  play.  Some  of  them,  news 
reporters  say,  consistently  shoot  in  the 
low  eighties.  Their  caddies  describe  ter- 
rain and  distance  to  them.  On  the  greens 
the  putters  trace  a  string  from  ball  to 
cup  and  then  putt  with  assurance. 

We  wonder  what  this  news  will  do  to 
the  thought  processes  frnd  spirits  of  the 
Nation's  great  a /my  of  duffers,  possessing 
two  good  eyes  and  yet  unable  to  break 
100  after  years  of  trying.  Perhaps  some 
of  them  may  be  tempted  to  take  their 
lives  when  they  read  about  blind  golfers  J 
who  shoot  in  the  low  eighties. 
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,  .Much  J|Stamion  has  been  given 
fa  flfe  pfoblem  of  making  oppor- 
tunities in  fishing  and  hunting  avail- 
able for  war  veterans  but  without 
much  being  done  that  is  designed  es- 
pecially for  the  men  on  their  re- 
turn from  overseas.  The  problem  has 
resolved  itself  into  much  talk  and 
little  action.  While  the  discussion 
has  been  in  progress  the  routine  of 
sportsmanship  has  gone  along  so 
that  others  than  veterans  have 
without  question  received  most  of 
the  benefits.  A  closed  season  for  a 
year  while  the  war  was  in  progress 
would  have  been  of  much  advantage 
in  conservation  for  the  time  of  need 
now  here. 

It  has  remained  for  those  in 
charge  of  the  colony  for  training 
blind  veterans  at  the  Old  Farms 
Veterans'  hospital  in  Avon,  Ct.,  to 
bring  into  real  effect  the  first 
project  for  providing  fishing  facili- 
ties for  veterans.  They  were  so  sure 
of  what  the  blind  veterans  could  do 
that  a  pond  on  the  estate  was 
stocked  with  rainbow  trout  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  veterans. 
Many  of  the  men  were  accustomed 
to  fishing  when  they  had  their  nor- 
mal vision,  but  there  were  others 
who  had  never  handled  a  fishpole. 
Instruction  was  given  when  needed 
and  then  came  the  day  for  the  open 
season. 

Such  success  came  from  the  ex- 
periment that  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  more  rainbow  trout 
placed  in  the  pond  when  needed. 
The  blind  veterans  get  a  restoration 
in  confidence  through  the  sport  and 
there  is  something  to  talk  about 
that  helps  the  training  program  in 
far  more  ways  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. This  simple  project  may 
show  the  way  to  a  larger  one  in 
which  ponds  and  streams  may  be  set 
aside  and  stocked  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  war  veterans. 

Now    that   it   has    proven    of    so 

much  help  to  blind  veterans  it  is  evi- 
dent that  those"  wnb  cSti  see  will  find 
a  way  back  to  the  routine  of  civilian 
life  if  they  have  better  opportunity 
for  sportsmanship.  The  cost  will  not 
be  prohibitive  and  the  benefits  may 
be  of  more  importance  than  can  now 
be  figured. 


<AP  WirephotcO 

BLINDED  WAR  VETS  AT  SERIES  OPENER— Group  of 
World  War  II  veterans,  blinded  in  combat,  stand  with  man- 
ager Charley  Grimm  (left)  and  outfielder  Bill  Nicholson 
of  the  Cubs  before  the  opener  today.  They  journeyed  from 
California  Army  Hospital  to  Detroit  for  the  series. 

WE  CAN'T  LET  THEM  DOWN ... 

1  i  Kansas  City  as  well  as  over  the  nation,  the  week 
of  Octwber  7  to  13  is  being  observed  by  proclamation 
of  iheCPresident  and  respective  Governors  and  Mayors 
as  "Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week." 

Employers  are  especially  urged  to  take  stock  of  what 
has  been  done  and  what  can  be  done  toward  giving 
the  physically  limited  veteran  or  worker  a  rightful  and 
useful  place  in  our  economic  life. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  division  of 
the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Missouri  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  which  have  government  and  state 
resp"5Ti!>ilji lilies  Tor  The  employment,  placement  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  disabled,  are  being  aided  by  the 
American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  American  War  Dads,  and  employer 
and  labor  organizations  in  dissemination  of  information 
bearing  on  the  problem. 


BLINDED  VETERANS  AT  SERIES  OPENER   *j»„ 


of    veterans 
II,    blinded 


of 

in 


combat,  stand  with  First  Baseman  Phi!  Cavarretta  (left),  Manager  Charley  Grimm  (center)  of  the  Chicago  Cubs 
and  Outfielder  Bill  Nicholson  before  the  start  of  the  world  series  opening  game  with  the  Detroit  Tigers  in  Detroit 
today.  The  men  were  accompanied  from  a  hospital  by  trained  "orientors"  who  aided  them  in  "seeing"  the 
Cubs  win  9  to  0.  S 
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The  Physically  Handicapped 

Many  Rotarians  already  are  listed 
among  those  employers  who  report  satis- 
factory   and    encouraging    results    from 

hv^,i  ,dlfled  veterans  and  other 
Physically  handicapped  workers  in  their 
shops  and  offices. 

t  JVpual'e  """wtod  this  week,  "Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week,"  that 
we  should  take  stock  of  what  has  been 
accompnsjied  by  this  class  of  workers 
and  to  plan  for  their  increased  use  so 
they  have  the  place  they  deserve  in  the 
post-war   employment   world. 

President  Truman,  Governor  Donnelly 
and  Mayor  Gage  each  have  issued  procla- 
mations enlisting  public  support  in  that 
worthy  cause.  Each  has  reminded  us  that 
while  the  week's  program  is  to  focus 
attention  on  the  problem,  the  construc- 
tive results  are  something  that  must 
eonanue  through  the  years. 


Taking  leading  parts  in  sponsoring 
activities  for  the  week  are  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  which  has 
the  mandated  responsibility  for  the 
placement  of  disabled  veterans  and  other 
handicapped;  the  Missouri  Commission 
for  the  Blind;  the  Veterans  administra- 
tion and  the  State  Rehabilitation  division 
of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Those  organizations  are  being  assisted 
by  civic  groups,  service  organizations 
and  labor  in  helping  get  the  message 
before  the  public  by  way  of  newspapers. 
radio,  public  addresses,  displays,  etc. 

The  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, with  its  selective  placement  whereby 
the  capacities  and  capabilities  of  workers 
are  matched  with  the  job  descriptions 
and  analysis  furnished  by  employers, 
avoids  as  much  as  possible  reference  to 
those  with  disabilities  as  "handicapped." 

"We  class  such  persons  as  'physically 
limited',"  William  Slayton,  manager  of 
USES  said.  "In  fact  everyone  has  some 
physical  limitations.  It  is  our  duty  to 
serve  all  employable  persons  who  seek 
work.  But  some  applicants  need  spe- 
cial assistance.  Among  those  are  the 
physically  limited  or  what  is  generally 
termed  the  handicapped. 


"The  USES  has  developed  special  se  - 
ices  for  the  handling  of  such  placeir 
cases  and  is  well  equipped  to  render  i 
service  to  employers  and  applicants.! 

"As  the  community  job  center 
returning  war  veterans  and  displaJ 
war  workers,  our  office  becomes  I 
utmost  importance  to  both  nianagem|| 
and  labor.  At  the  USES  office  1 
employer  may  list  his  job  openings  r 
terms  of  skills  required  so  that  tl  I 
may  be  filled  by  qualified  workers  w 
have  been  given  special  attention  as}> 
their  skills,  experience  and  train  r 
!>efore  referral." 

If  you   have  a  job  you  think  a  ph.  ■ 
ically    limited    veteran    or    some    otl 
worker   can    fill,    please   let    the    Uniil 
States    Employment    Service.    1411    \Y 
nut  Street.   GRand   1750.   know  about 
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LIND  HELPED 
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logram  Feature  of  Week 
for  Handicapped. 


BLINDED 


This  week  has  been  set  aside 
t  President  Truman  as  Employ 
t  ■  Handicapped  Week,  and  the 
r.vy  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Srgery,  the  New  York  Institute 
f-  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
0)  Pelham  Parkway,  and  the 
t  ited  States  Employment  Serv- 
i  are  carrying  out  a  special  pro- 
£  im  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
tnded  veterans.  This  program, 
aontinuation  of  work  done  since 
Jne,  1944,  is  designed  to  show 
ss  veterans  that  there  is  a 
pee  for  them  in  industry  and  to 
m  for  that  place  as  normal, 

fiVr  citiz- 

'onimander  Merle  E.  Framp- 
ti,  adviser  to  the  chief  of  the 
livjr  Bureau  and  on  leave  of  ab- 
e ice  as  principal  of  the  institute, 
t  lay  conducted  a  New  York  Sun 
Dorter  through  the  school.  Here, 
c  ry  three  weeks,  a  group  of 
tnd  veterans,  accompanied  by 
to  Navy  medical  corpsmen,  ar- 
r  es  from  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
1'spital,  the  nation's  war  blind 
citer. 

U  present  there  are  seven 
tnd  veterans  at  the  school. 
B)st  were  blinded  in  combat 
c  by  nutritional  deficiencies  in 
c?my  prison  camps.  When  they 
■rived  they  were  assigned  to 
t;  clinic.  There  they  are  given 
nnual  diagnostic  tests  which 
dvelop  their  latent  abilities  as 
sbstitutes  for  the  vocational 
atitudes  they  had  before  losing 
t?ir  sight. 

Richard  C.  Busch,  36-yearold 
tatswain  second  class,  of  Le 
Cande,  Ore.,  and  Marine  Pfc. 
lank  Kelly,  20,  of  2470  Tiebout 


Sun   Staff  Photo. 

Miss  Laura  Michael,  chief  tester  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  times  Boatswain  Second  Class 
Richard  Busch  on  dual  hand  dexterity  and  Pfc.  Frank  Kelly  of  the  Marines  on  the  washer  and 
screw  test. 


some  of  the  tests.  They  used  a 
telephone  dial,  put  pegs  in  holes, 
and  unscrewed  bolts  with  monkey 
wrenches.      Both    were    hopeful 


jenue,  the  Bronx,  went  through  i  about  their  futures,  were  taking  when    I    came    here    was    count 


their    blindness    in    stride,    and 
both  want  to  get  jobs  in  New 
York. 
"The  only  test  I  refused  to  do 


grains  of  rice,"  Busch  declared. 
"I've  been  in  the  Navy  for  nine 
years  and  was  captured  when 
Corregidor  fell.  After  thirty-four 
months  in  Jap  prison   camps,   I 


never  want  to  look  at  rice  again 
I  lost  my  sight  through  under- 
nourishment. Rice  was  all  we 
lived  on." 

Kelly,  who  has  been  in  the 
Marine  Corps  for  two  and  a  half! 
years,  was  blinded  on  Okinawa 
after  seventy-four  days  of  steady 
combat  with  the  Sixth  Division 


Other  parts  of  the  course  at  j 
the  institution  include  the  vet- 
erans trying  their  hands  at  ma- 
chinery. They  do  woodwork  and 
weaving,  and  operate  lathes  and 
machine  shop  tools.  They  are 
taught  the  fundamentals  of 
Braille  and  typing  and  how  to 
play  again.  They  play  baseball 
and  other  group  games  which  aid 
in  their  social  readjustment. 
Kelly  is  the  champ  bowler,  hav- 
ing made  two  strikes  the  other 
night. 
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Blind  Veteran's  Appeal  Results 
InJZrbther  Receiving  Suspended 
'^Sentence  on  Robbery  Indictment 

While  his  blind  and  wounded  war  Lawrence,  recently  discharged  from 
veteran  brother  pleaded  in   his  be-  Rhode    Island    State    Prison    after 

v.    \r  v.*-.      t    j        ,i,   ,.       T     ,".11         serving    a    five-year    robbery    term, 
half  before  Judge  Walter  L.  Collins,.        .   "  ...  '  "  *      .. 

together  with  another  brother, 
in  Superior  Court  here  today,  Peter  Alfrihe,  41,  now  serving  a  lS-jfcai 
St.  Lawrence,  24,  of  24  Star  Street,  term  in  Rhode  Island  State  Prison 
Johnson.  R.  I.,  charged  by  localfor  robbery,  held-up  Charles  San- 
and  Attleboro  police  with  robbery,  derson  of  342  Long  Hill  Avenue, 
broke   down    in   tears.  Somerset,  in   his  gasoline  station  at 

Joseph,   who  suffered   the   loss  of  210    Durfee    Street,    this    city,    and 
both  eyes  and  parts  of  his  left  hand   robbed   him   of   $20. 
and  leg  in  the  recent  world  conflict,  i      Two    nights    later,    the    brothers 
asked    Judge    Collins    to    give     his  held    up    the    proprietor   of   a    meat 
brother  another  chance  iket     in     Attleboro    and    robbed 

Judge    Collins    then    filed    one    of  him  of  $350. 
the  indictments  and  imposed  a  sus-l      They  were   later  apprehended   for 
pended    sentence    of    from    five    to  robberies    :n    Providence~for  which 
seven  years  in  State  Prison  on  the  iPetea  just    completed    the   five-year 

m    and    Alfrihe    is    now    serving 

On  the  night  of  April  n.  1941.   St. ,  15  years. 
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^URSE  MARRIES  | 
SIGHTLESS  HERO1 


riends    Give    $5000     as 
Wedding  Gift  Fund 


AI.LEXTOWX,     Pa.,    Nov.    3    (AP)— A 
retty   Allentnwn   nurse   married    one  of  | 

ills  today— a  blind   South 

na  war  hero  whose  friends  have  raised  . 

early  $T>000   in   a    wedding-  gift    fund   for  : 

nle   to    buy    a   chicken    farm. 


The   boy    is    Kent    Clark   of   Columbia, 

S.    C,   and    ihe    girl,    Mary    Helen    Pric< 

Residents    or    Columbia    and    vl< 
raised  the  money  in  recent  weeks  while 
young    Clark    was    attending    a    gevern- 

habilitatiori    school   in  I  'onneeti- 

cut.     He   took   a   course   in   poultry   rais- 
ing  at   the  school. 

i 'la  rlc    lost    his    sight    when    h» 

own  body  on  a  land  mine  to  save 
his  comrades  during  the  fighting  in 
Italy. 
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Aiding  Blind  Veterans 
Lions  Club  Subject 

■lit  conservation  and  blind- 
s  were  the  subjects  of  an  in- 
formative talk  given  Wednesday 
evening  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ba- 
bylon Lions  Club  by  Matson  C. 
Arnow,  State  Chairman  of  New 
York  State  Sight  Conservation 
and  Blind  Work,  on  the  work  ac- 
complished lor  ;.. 
the  blind  by  his  committee 
throughout  New  York  State.  The 
rehabilitation  of  blinded  service 
men  was  considered  of  utmost 
importance  by  Mr.  Arnow, 
illustrated  with  motion  picti 
the  steps  being  taken  to  train 
and  place  in  gainful  employment 
these  men. 

Two  new  members  of  the  club, 
A.  B.  Schuldt  and  Grant  Hallock, 
were  welcomed  into  Lionism  by 
Allan  C.  Hausrath,  Lions  Zone 
Chairman  and  President  of  the 
Amityville  Lions  Club,  who  offi- 
ciated at  the  installation 
ceedings. 
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Lost  Without  His  Watch 
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VET  BRAVE  AS   | 
SIGHT  FADES 


Wit 


JoKes  With  Pals,  Knowing 
Blindness  Near 


In  spite  of  the  bitter  memories  when 
the  coast  guard  was  landing  men  and 
supplies  on  a  Luzon  beachhead  during 
the  invasion  of  the  Philippines.   Wallace 


H.  Brown,  RM  2C.  of  23  Da  e  St.,  Wal- 
tham/ smiled  and  joked  with  h.s  bud 
dies  yesterday  as  he  received I  his  d.s- 
charge  at  Constitution    Pier.     Uttl.  did 

his  buddies  realize,  however,  thatthe 
coastguardsman  was  fast  losing 
„fs  eyesight  as  a  result  of  an  exploding 
ammunition  dump  on  the  Luzon  beach 
that    night    many   months   ago. 

•I  really  don't  know  how  long  it  will 
be  before  I  lose  my  sight  entirely. 
But  my  hopes  came  true  that  I  am 
hi  and  I'm  able  to  see  my  Wite. 
Helen  again."  he  said.  After  i 
her  I'll  do  anything  the  eye  surgeons 
want  me  *o  do.  I've  been  to  several 
e\f  doctVs  but  they  still,  haven't  ar- 
rived  at  any   solution   ye,t. 
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Braille  Club  Will  Hear 
Sightless  Former  Actor 

John  Boyle,  a  former  actor,  now 
blinded,     will     speak     before     the 
Braille  Transcribers  Club  of  Illinor. 
at  1:30  p.  m.  today  in   the  Illinois 
Federation   of  Women's  club   heac 
quarters.  Mr.  Boyle  now  conducts 
school  at  718     Kimball  hall  whet 
drama    and    radio    work    is    taugr 
sightless    persons    without    charg 


j  ■  if''  iTVrfVV  r    k^j.  '  rr*7  / 

Worl3  War  1  Blind  Vets 
To  Be  Rehabilitated 

WASHINGTON.  Dec.  15  (AP)— Amazingly  successful  meth- 
ods that  promise  to  rehabilitate  virtually  all  of  the  1375  blinded 
veterans  of  World  War  II  are  to  be  applied  to  505  sightless  vet- 
erans of  Word  War  I  still  confined  to  government  institutions. 
Announcing    this    today,    Maj. 


Gen.  Paul  R.  Hawley,  acting  VA 
surgeon  general,  said  the  Army 
rehabilitation  program  of  World 
War  II  has  been  so  successful 
there  are  only  six  blinded  men 
from  the  recent  conflict  in  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospitals  or 
homes. 

The  Army  has  established   in- 
struction centers  where  its  blind- 
ed   men    are    given    training    to 
minimize  their  handicap. 
'    One    At   Avon,    Conn. 

In  one  of  these,  Old  Farms 
Convalescent  Hospital  at  Avon, 
Conn.,  they  are  taught  to  substi- 
tue  hearing  for  eyesight  as  an 
aid  in  walking  and  other  activi- 
ties; they  are  taught  to  read  in 
Braille  and  to  engage  in  a  wide 
variety  of  occupational  activities 
and  recreations.  These  not  only 
rekindle  normal  interests  but 
also  help  veterans  to  choose  suit- 
able occupations. 

Aftei  mastering  the  Army 
course  of  instruction,  680  blinded 
World  War  II  veterans  have  been 
discharged  and  returned  to  civil- 
ian life  Most  of  the  others  are 
receiving  training. 


Age    Complication 

The  Veterans  Administration 
faces  one  complication  the  Army 
did  not  have  to  meet.  Many  of 
the  320  World  War  I  veterans  in 
VA  hospitals,  and  of  185  in  VA 
homes,  have  been  there  for  many 
years.  Most  are  more  than  50 
years  eld. 

While  the  Army's  blind  center 
staffs  are  composed  of  physicians 
and  other  specialists,  and  of  peo- 
ple with  normal  sight,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  plan  is  to 
retain  blind  instructors  in  nine 
special  instruction  centers. 

They  hope  to  make  most  of  the 
World  War  I  veterans  self-reliant 
with  the  idea  that  many  of  them 
may  later  be  able  to  leave  vet- 
erans  institutions. 

They  willl  be  taught  Braille;  the 
use  of  Braille  typewriters  and 
watches;  the  use  of  talking  books; 
perception  of  objects  and  sounds; 
recognition  oj.  people;  how  to  get 
about  without  aid;  personal  hy- 
giene; pencil  writing  and  the  use 
of  hand  tools  and  games  for  the 
blind. 


ine  Blind   and   recentlv   a    ri\^T 

la  ass  i  £ 3 

Other  VA  centers  for  the  blind 
jvill  be  in  the  Bronx,  .V    Y  •  and 

n^fe-A'3-  VA  hospitals';  and 
n  the  following  VA  homes.  Bath 

KS,^       Tenn.,^ 
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Blind  War  Vets' 
Will  Get  Watches 

iTh*-  Cincinnati  Association  for 
lh\  Welfare  of  the  Blind  will  join 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  New  York,  in  furnishing 
Braille  watches  to  blinded  war 
rns,  it  was  announced  Fri- 
day. 
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New  Year's  Day  Will  Really  Mean 
Beginning  Of  New  Life  For  Veteran 
Blinded  By  Explosion  In  Greenland 


DARK  HARBOR,  Dec.  28— (Spec- 
ialn-New  Year's  day  will  really 
mean  the  beginning  of  a  new  year 
and  a  new  life  for  courageous  Sgt 
Arthur  D.  Decker,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chester  Decker  of  Dark  Har- 
bor, who  was  blinded  in  August, 
1944.  in  an  explosion  in  Greenland, 
and  the  girl  he  will  marry  that  day, 
Mrs.  Louise  M.  Scanlan,  herself  a 
war  widow. 

The  young  couple  plan  to  settle 
(down  in  her  home  town.  Unionville, 
J  Conn.,  where  Sgt  Decker,  a  skilled 
'machinist  despite  his  blindness,  will 
(resume  his  trade. 

They  will  be  married  in  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Mosher.  formerly  of  Water- 
ville,  now  residents  of  Unionville, 
with  only  members  of  the  two 
families  attending. 

The  bride  has  chosen  an  aunt 
as  her  only  attendant  and  Sgt. 
Decker's  father  will  be  his  best  man. 
They  plan  to  go  to  New  York 
on  their  honeymoon  and  will  then 
return  to  the  Unionville  home 

The  marriage  will  be  the  outcome 
of  a  real  wartime  romance,  for  Sgt. 
Decker  was  recommended  to  the 
Moshers,  who  were  looking  for  a 
service  man,  preferably  a  Maine 
man,  as  a  weekend  guest. 

One  weekend  meant  another  and 
an  attachment  grew  between  the 
young  blind  sergeant,  who  hart 
barely  escaped  with  his  life,  and 
the  young  widow,  whose  husband. 
Pfc.  Wilbert  D.  Scanlan,  had  been 
killed  in  action  in  Prance  on 
Armistice  day.  1944.  while  serving 
with  the  Fourth  Armored  division. 
Recently  Sgt.  Decker  and  Mrs. 
Scanlan  visited  Dark  Harbor  where 
they  told  His  parents  that  they 
planned  to  marry  on  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year 


The  accident  which  blinded  Sgt. 
Decker  occurred  when  he  was  in- 
structed to  aid  in  the  removal  cf  a 
charge  which  had  previously  jam- 
med on  a  gun  at  the  ordnance 
depot.  Two  men  were  working  on  ' 
the  piece  as  he  approached.  Both 
were  dead  an  instant  later  as  the 
explosion  rocked  the  depot. 

Had  the  Maine  man  been  a  few 
steps   nearer   his    fate    would    have; 
been  different,     As  it  was,  he      -s 
terribly    battered    and    for    many 
!  weeks  his  recovery  was  uncertain. 
He  had  enlisted  in  April,  1943,  and 
served  for  a  year  in  South  Green-  \ 
land. 

Returning  to  this  country  he  be-  | 
gan  a  long  and  slow  readjustment  ( 
process  from  seeing  to  not  seeing, , 
at  Valley  Forge  General  hospital! 
at  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  and  later  at] 
the  army's  hospital  at  Avon,  Conn.; 
He  is  the  soldier  referred  to  as 
"Dexter"  by  Capt.  Robert  Steptoe 
in  his  story.  "That  Word  Blind. '  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post. 

Capt.  Steptoe  and  Sgt.  Decker 
studied  Braille  together  and  passed 
a  few  of  their  hard  months  with 
each  other. 

Mrs.  Scanlan  is  looking  forward 
to  a  life  of  happiness  with  Arthur. 
At  her  Unionville  home  tonight. 
where  she  was  making  simple  prep- 
arations for  the  wedding,  she  said. 
"He  is  not  a  bit  afraid.  He  said 
that  his  handicap  will  not  interfere 
with  our  happiness.  I 
was  just  lucky  to  meet  someone  as 
nice  as  he  is." 

Her  happiness  was  tempered  with 
a  note  of  sadness  as  she  recalled  her 
brief  married  life  with  Pvt.  Scan- 
lan. sent  overseas  shortly  after  their 
marriage  in  September,  1943. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scanlan  of  Avon.  Conn. 
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Plan  9  Centers 
For  Blind  Vets 


Blind  veterans  will  receive  in- 
struction in  nine  special  instruc- 
tion centers  under  a  new  policy 
adopted  by  the  occupational 
therapy  department  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Instruction  wjll  cover  use  of 
braille,  braille  typewriters,  braille 
watches,  talking  books,  hand 
tools,  games  and  perception  of  ob- 
jects and  sounds,  recognition  of 
people,  how  to  get  about  without 
aid.  personal  hygiene  and  pencil 
writing. 


"  Centers'  will  be  located  in  the 
Bronx.  N.  Y..  and  Tuskegee.  Ala- 
hospitals,  and  in  VA  homes  at 
Bath.  N.  Y.;  Bay  Pines,  Fla.:  Ke- 
roughtan,  Va.:  Los  Angeles. Calif.: 
Mountain  Home,  Tenn.,  and 
Wood,  Wis.  . 

Of  the  1,200  soldiers  blinded  in 
the  war,  approximately  680  have 
been  discharged  and  returned  to 
civilian  life  and  520  are  still  in 
armv  instruction  centers,  VA  an- 
nounced. From  World  War  I 
there  are  320  sightless  vets  in  VA 
hospitals  and  18§>*-VA  homes. 


Post  Will  Help     i 
Unlisted  Blind 

f}ernhardt-Schiess    to     Send 

J   $60  for  Those  Named 
tanization  to  bi 

nation    to   Hud-  Public 

ion  Fund  on  po 
eventual  disclosure  of  hitherto  un- 
publicized   cases  of  totalh    blinded 
\  eleraii^      was      Bernhardt-Schiess 
'  ■ 
GuUenbr-  '  night 

voted  a  contribution  of  $10  per 
bene 

Michael  Dobridge,  past  com- 
mander and  publi  lirman, 
said  that  a  check  for  $60  will  be 
mailed  to  the  fund  tomorn 
the  event  that  Dispatch  lc^ 
new  c  ible  for  fund  bene- 
Eits,     Bernhard 

forward  additional  checks  in  allot- 
ment of  $10  per  totally  blinded 
veteran  of  World  YVa; 

Commander    August    Thaler   ex- 

plained    thai    post's   donations    are 

in  addi  ion  to  individual  contribu- 

of  members. 

Three  Soldiers  recently  returned 

from  ETO  ted  to  raem- 

■hip.    They   are    Michael    Usiak, 

John  Staer  and     Vict  A 

;ee     welcomed     nome 

Children   and     Ladies*    Au 

Dec.     23     c't    pi 
Christinas      party.      Arrai 

■re  made  for  a  victory  and  wel- 
ne  iiome  party  in  February  for 
Itenberg     servicemen.     Pro* 
will   go   to   financ   emonthly   block 
dances  next  spring. 

fshments  rved 
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j5,000  Minimum  for  Blind  Heroes  ImperatnlTo  Aid  Blind  of  World  War  / 


When   Hudson   Dispatch   started    Public    Appreciation    Fund    to   give   a    "nesl 
to  every  permanently  and  totally  war-blinded  hero  of  World  War  2    inducted 

i  the  18  communities  in  our  Hudson-Bergen  circulation  area,  we  did  not  figure 
on  more  than  2  or  3  bring  eligible.  Today  we  have  discovered  6,  who  are  apparently 
entitled,  under  the  rules,  to  share  in  Public  Appreciation  Fund.  That  means,  if 
each  should  be  presented  with  X2.500.  we  would  need  $15,000  as  the  very  minimum. 
That's  the  reason  our  "sights"  have  been  raised;  that's  the  reason  we  know  that 
our  readers  would  want  the  minimum  set  at  $15,000  instead  of  the  original  $10,000. 

With  the  first  $5,000  already  assured,  through  the  splendid  ity,  public 

spirit  and  gratitude  of  our  leaders,  we  feel  certain  that  the  final  total  of  this  fund 
will  go  way  beyond  $15,000,  btfl    ioday  THE  MINIMUM  IS  $15,000. 

An  industrialist  called  us  yesterda;  me  heartening  news     He  is1 

so  much  interested  in  Public  Appreciation  Fund  that  he  is  making  it  his  busi 
to  talk  with  other  industrialists  with  whom  he  has  contacts.    He  believes  that  some 
substantial  contributions  will   be   forthcoming  shortly.     lj>   to   this  time  $100  lias 
been  the  largest  donation,  with   the   single   exception   ot  'iitributed   by- 

Mayor  Frank  Hague  of  Jersey  City. 

This  Industrialist  wanted  to  make  certain  how  the  fund  will  be  distributed. 
We  explained  the  simplicity  of  this.  The  heroes  sharing  EQUALLY  in  the  final 
;otal  must  have  gone  into  the  service  from  any  of  the  18  Hudson-Bergen  com 
nunities,  which  we  have  been  listing  daily.  They  will  have  been  blinded,  totally 
jnd  permanently,  while  on  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces,  in  the  period,  De<  7. 
1941-Jan.  1,  104(i,  or  will  h  me  permanently  and  totally  blinded  during  that 

imc  as  the  result  of  a  wound  sustained  on  active  duty.  We  think  that  is  a  cou- 
rse summary  of  how  the  fund  will  be  distributed.  Of  course  there  is  no  overhead 
ind  every  dollar  contributed  will  be  divided  equally  aim 

If  the  flood  of  contributions  continues  to  pour  into  our  oft  they  have 

lone  all  this  week,  wi  tain  the  minimum  ol   $15,000  will  be  o 

>y  Christmas.    Wouldn't  that  be  swell'.' 

The  little  city  of  Millvillc,  down  in  Cumberland  County,  having  ;i  population 
if  about  15,000,  has  just  raised  $9,000  for  its  double  amputee  war  hero,  Thomas 
■Vilson. 

The  18  communiti  med  in  the  raising  ol  Publi  ion  Fund  have 

i  population  of  more  than  525,000.  That  fact  makes  us  feel  hopeful  that  the  fund 
nay  eventually  go  to  at  least  S20,0C0  or  even  $25,000. 
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Plan  Jobs 

For  Blind 

— 

Ul   Sightless   Veterans   to 

Be  Offered  Work  Upon 

Return  from  Service 


All  blinded  veterans  of  World 
far  II  returning  to  Michigan  will 
z  "back  to  work"  if  cooperative  ef- 
>rts  of  the  state  department  of  so- 
ial  welfare  and  the  U.  S.  veterans 
dminlstration  are  successful. 

Jobs  for  all  blind  persons  is  the 
oal  of  the  social  welfare  depart- 
lent's  program  for  rehabilitation  of 
le  blind  whose  services  are  being 
ffered  to  the  veterans  administra- 

on  to  assist  in  placement  and 
fining  of  the  discharged  service 
ien. 


To  date  11  blinded  veterans  have 
been  returned  to  Michigan  and  theii 
rehabilitation  programs  are  being 
arranged  under  this  program. 

"It  is  believed  that  without  excep- 
tion these  men  otherwise  physically 
fit  will  experience  little  difficulty  in 
returning  to  normal  life  in  the  com- 
munity if  they  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  being  rendered  under 
this  program,"  F.  F.  Fauri,  state  di- 
rector of  social  welfare,  said. 

Reporting  th.-t  the  number  of 
blinded  veterans  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  anticipated,  Fauri  said 
that  both  agencies  were  endeavor- 
ing to  do  "everything  possible"  to 
give  the  veteran  his  "rightful  place 
in  his  home  community." 

The  department's  rehabilitation 
program  is  designed  to  provide  all 
services  necessary  to  put  the  blind 
persons  in  jobs  on  a  normal  com- 
petitive basis.  Services  include  medi- 
cal and  surgical  care,  hospitalization, 
prosthetical  appliances,  vocational 
counseling,  training,  placement  in 
employment  and  supervision  in  em- 
ployment until  the  job  adjustment 
is  made. 


In  announcing  that  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration is  planning  to  teach  blinded  veterans  of 
the  first  World  War  some  of  the  things  the 
Army  offers  the  sightless  victims  of  the  more 
recent  conflict,  Major  General  Paul  R.  Hawley, 
acting  surgeon  general,  has  laid  emphasis  upon 
the  remarkable  record  thus  far  scored  respec- 
ting the  second  set.  We  are  told  that  only  six 
blinded  men  from  World  War  II  have  entered 
veterans  hospitals,  though  at  least  half  of  the 
1,375  men  who  lost  their  sight  in  this  war 
have  been  discharged.  Yet  320  blinded  veterans 
of  the  earlier  conflict  are  still  in  VA  hospitals 
and  another  185  are  in  soldiers  homes. 

General  Hawley's  explanation  for  the  new 
set  of  blinded  not  calling  on  the  Veterans  Au- 
thority for  aid  is  that  the  services  are  teach- 
ing their  blind  men  before  discharge  to  care 
for  themselves,  to  work,  to  travel  and  to  make 
necessary  social  adjustments;  whereas  the 
World  War  I  veterans  were  not  taught  the 
substitute  skills  that  can  make  the  blind  inde- 
pendent. 

This  is  most  gratifying  intelligence.  Blind- 
ness is  the  affliction  most  dreaded  by  men  and 
women,  though  there  are  others  attended  by 
constant  suffering  or  by  even  greater  helpless- 
ness. Numbers  have  been  rendered  virtually 
useless  to  themselves  and  their  families  on 
being  suddenly  bereft  of  their  sight.  They  do 
not  know  how  to  struggle  against  their  handi- 
cap; nor  have  their  friends  any  adequate  idea 
of  how  to  aid  them — beyond  waiting  on  them, 
which  serves  to  lower  the  stamina  of  the  af- 
flicted. From  the  beginning  of  the  world  count- 
less lives  have  been  wasted  through  loss  of 
sight — though  there  have  been  some  famous 
examples  of  the  ability  to  overcome  it. 

Of  comparatively  recent  years  private  phil- 
anthropies and  other  institutions  have  developed/ 
successful  systems  of  educating  the  blind  anff 
now  the  armed  services.  / 


The  veteran  will  not  use  all  of 
these  services  because  all  remedial 
work  is  done  before  he  is  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces. 

Under  the  department's  program, 
employment  has  been  found  for 
more  than  275  blind  persons.  So  far 
there  has  not  been  one  compensable 
accident  or  one  lost  time  accident 
among  those  placed  in  jobs. 


OUTLINES  TRAINING  FOR  BLIND 
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HELP  FOR  OLD 
BLINP  HEROES 

ThTblinfl  of  World  War  1  are  abouj 
to  be  (rained  along  lines  that  have  prov 
effective  for  the  1,375  blinded  in  t 
war,  half  of  whom,  already  discharged 
are  leading  independent  lives.  Great 
strides  in  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  have 
been  made  since  the  first  war.  There 
are  320  blind  veterans  of  World  War 
1  in  veterans'  hospitals  and  185  m  sol- 
diers' homes. 

The    army's   present   hospital   at   Old 
Farms    Colony,    Avon,    Conn.,    and    the 
navy's  at  Philadelphia  both  operate  elab- 
orate   programs    aimed    at    self-reliance, 
employment  and  complete  social  adjust- 
ment for  the  sightless.    New  centers  for 
instruction  of  blind  of  the  first  war  are 
to   be   opened   at   veterans'    hospitals   in 
the  Bronx,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  Bath  K.  Y-, 
Bay  of  Pines,  Fla.,  Kecoughtan,  Va.,  Los 
Angeles,   Calif.,  Mountain   Home    Tenn 
and  Wood,  Wis.    In  addition  to  the  blind 
from  the  tw»  world  ware,  the  Veterans 
Administration  cares  for  65  blind  soldiers 

of  other  wars. 

It  is  good  to  know  these  greatly-ai- 
flicted  men  are  being  given  practical 
help  and  hope  by  their  government. 
Techniques  so  widely  perfected  for  vet- 
erans offer  equal  hope  for  the  large  army 
of  civilian  blind- 


Mr  and  Mrs.  Carol  Hitchcock  (standing  and  right)  spoke 
at  today's  luncheon  of  the  Steuben  club,  introduced  by  E.  Vvessel- 
hoft  (left),  president,  telling  about  training  for  blind  veterans 
offered  by  the  U.S.  Old  Farm  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Avon, 
Conn.     (Journal-Transcript  Photo) 
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S"  FOR  OLD  HEROES.  TO! I 

The  blind  ui  World  War  I  are  about  to  be  trained  along 
at  have  proved  effective  for  the  1,:V75  Minded  m  I 
war   hair  of  whom,  already  discharged  are  loading  indep 
dent  lives.      Croat  strides  in  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  h 
been  made    since  the  first  war.      There  are  320    blind  vet- 
erans of  World  War  1  in     veterans^  hospitals  and     185     in 

soldiers'  homes. 

The  army's  present  hospital  at  Old  Farms  Colons.  A 
Conn.,  and  the  navy's  at  Philadelphia  both  operate  claboi 
programs  aimed  at  self-reliance,  employment  and  complete 
social  adjustment   for  the  sightless.       New  centers  for  in- 
struction of  blind  of  the  first  war  are  to  be  opened  at  vet- 
erans' hospitals  in  the  Bronx,  Tuskegee,  Ala..  Path,  N.  \  •• 
Baj    of   Pines,   Fla.,   Kecoughtan,   Va..   Los  Angeles,   Calif- 
Mountain  Homo,  Tenn.,  and  Wood,  Wis.       In  addition  to 
Wind  from  the  two  world  wars  the  Veterans  Administration 
eares  for  65  blind  soldiers  of  other  wars. 

It  is  good  to  know  these  greatly-afflicted  nun  are  being 
given  practical  help  and  hope  by  their  government.  rech- 
niques  so  widely  perfected  for  veterans  offer  equal  hope  for 
the  large  army  of  civilian  blind. 
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BLIND  VETERAN  SERVES  AT  WATERTOWN   CANTEEN— First  veteran  to  take  advan- 
1  tage  of  the  Lions  Aid  Canteen,  a  project  of  the  Watertown  Lions  Club,  is  James  Coopftjr. 
of  24  Union  street,  Watertown,  who  dispenses  food,  cigarettes  and  candy  in  a  stand  erected' 
for  him  By  the  canteen  in  the  Hoartz-Mason-Grower  plant,  272  Pleasant  street,  Watertown. 
Cooper,  veteran  of  World  War  I,  is  paid  a  regular  salary  plus  commissions  by  the  Lions, -to: 
assure  him  of  a  regular  income. 
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Plan  $10,000  Fund 

For  Blind  Veteran 

— 

Business  Leaders 
Join  Navy  Mothers 
To  Aid  Peruvian 


Some  of  the  Twin-Cities'  leading 
business  men  and  citizens  todav 
joined  with  the  Peru-La  Salle  Navy 
Mothers'  club  to  create  the  "Joseph 
Kristapovich  Trust  Fund"  and  to 
set  out  upon  a  drive  to  raise  $10,000 
for  this  fund,  proceeds  of  which 
will  be  used  on  behalf  of  the 
blinded   Peru   navy   veteran. 

A  spokesman  for  sponsor);  of  the 
fund  declared  the  movement  was 
initiated  because  they  saw  in  Kris- 
tapovich's  plight  a  community  re- 
sponsibility to  help  make  his  way 
in  life  easier,  to  assist  him  in  at- 
taining independence  and  the  means 
for  a  livelihood  ocspite  his  handi- 
cap. 

Various  projects  have  been  pro- 
posed to  the  fund  trustees  and  to 
the  Navy  Mothers'  club,  but  given 
chief  consideration  are  those  sug- 
gesting that  through  the  fund,  Kris- 
tapovich be  provided  with  some 
small  business  or  witn  a  small  farm 
from  the  operation  of  which  he  can 
earn  a  living. 

Trustees  Listed 

Designated  as  La  Salle  trustees 
were  Louis  Orlandini,  Tri  -  City 
Hardware  and  Furniture  company, 
chairman;  Dr.  H.  M.  Orr,  mayor; 
John  Cusick,  shoe  merchant;  C.  D. 
Charlton,  of  the  La  Salle  National 
Bank  and  Trust  company;  Stuart 
Duncan,  president  of  the  La  Salle 
State  Bank  and  chairman  of  the 
board,  Marquette  Cement  Manu- 
facturing company. 


Mayor  Joseph  Lemler  is  chairman 
of  the  Peru  trusteees,  the  others 
from  Peru  including  the  Rev.  A.  A. 
Jagodzinski.  pastor  of  St.  Valen- 
tine's Catholic  church;  Harry  Debo, 
of  the  Debo  hardware  store,  presi- 
dent of  the  Peru  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  association:  William 
Grabowski,  husband  of  Mrs.  Mayme 
Grabowski,  president  of  the  Navy 
Mothers'  group,  and  .Andrew  Hebel, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Coca 
Cola  Bottling  company. 

Already,  it  was  announced,  a 
number  of  Twin  City  business  men 
have  contributed  $100  each  to  the 
fund,  while  a  nouse-to-house  solici- 
tation being  carried  on  by  "members 
of  the  Navy  Mothers'  club  is  prov-  j 
ing  highly  gratifying,  with  numer-  | 
ous  donations  ranging  from  $5  to 
$50  per  family.  This  house-to- 
house  canvass  for  financial  assist- 
!  ance  is  to  be  carried  on  with  new 
vigor  as  the  trustees  press  solicita- 
I  tion  of  business  houses. 

Those  who  have  not  been  con- 
tacted by  the  solicitors  and  who  de- 
sire to  contribute  toward  the  fund, 
it  was  announced,  may  do  so  through 
any  of  the  three  La  Salle  and  Peru 
banks  or  by  calling  upon  any  of  the 
fund  trustees.  As  the  campaign 
proceeds,  and  all  active  in  the  effort 
appeared  enthusiastic  today  in  their 
optimism  over  eventual  success  of 
the  project,  contributions  will  be 
publicly  acknowledged. 

Kristapovich,  said  to  be  the  .only 
La    Salle    county    veteran    who    re- 
turned from  the  war  totally  blinded, 
last    his    eyesight    in    an    explosion 
aboard     a    seaplane     tender     while 
,  serving   in   the   South   Pacific   as   a 
j  gunner's    mate.    In    the    same    ex- 
j  plosion  he  lost  his  sense  of  smell. 

Has  "Seeing  Eye"  Dog 

Discharged  from  the  navy  last 
May  23,  seven  months  after  he  had 
sustained  the  injury,  the  20-year- 
old  veteran  returned  home  for  a 
time,  then  went  to  Morristown,  N.  J., 
where  he  was  presented  by  the  army 
with  a  "seeing-eye"  dog  which  is 
now  his  constant  companion  as  he 
makes  his  way  about  the  commun- 
ity. 

The  Peru-La  Salle  Navy  Mothers' 
club  has  been  interested  in  Krista- 
povich's  case  since  the  outset  and 
only  recently,  after  presenting  him 
with  $50  and  pledging  $5  a  month 
to  him  during  the  year  1946,  it 
announced  plans  for  the  house  to- 
house  canvass  for  funds,  now  aug- 
mented by  the  larger  "Joseph  Krista- 
povich Trust  Fund"  project  which 
trustees  have  pledged  themselves  to 
see  through  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. 

Residents  of  the  community  were 
advised  today  that  all  solicitors  for 
the  fund  carry  proper  credentials 
and  were  requested  to  demand  that 
they  be  shown  these  credentials  be- 
fore making  any  contributions  to 
persons  calling  upon  them. 
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Land  Landed 

George  Mitchell  came  back  from  the 
war  blind  and  crippled.  Undaunted,  he 
planned  to  buy  some  land,  settle  down. 

When  five  acres  of  school  property 
came  up  at  public  auction  in  Denver, 
Col.,  Mitchell  hopefully  attended,  opened 
the  bidding  at  $3,000.  But  H.  B.  Jaeke, 
president  of  the  Mountair  school  board 
opposed  him,  upped  the  price  to  $5,000, 
finally  forced  the  veteran  out. 

He  had  reckoned  without  the  crowd, 
however.  When  Mitchell  had  to  withdraw, 
Harry  Leeman,  a  spectator,  stepped  in, 
got  the  land  for  $5,125.  While  bystanders 
refused  to  listen  to  Jaeke's  explanation 
that  he  wanted  the  land  for  a  school  proj- 
ect, Leeman  presented  the  deed  and  a 
$1,000  check  to  the  dazed  veteran. 


Blind  Marine,  Bride  Plan 
Full  Life,  Lots  of  Children 

By  ROBERT  RICHARDS 

NEW  YORK    Jan   24  (UPl— Jim;     "You  think   too  much  when 
Butterneld  said  you'd  be  surprised; new,"  he  explained     "You  just  sit' 

.  .  'there  and  listen  to  the  wheels  turn- 
how  much  a  man  can  see  on  his  .       around  in  your  head  - 
honeymoon^  even  when  he  s  blind.  before   he 

bofheyes  2  oSa^Si  and'S  **•  *>w 
bride,  Mary,  were  staying  at  the 
Hotel  Plymouth  today  en  route  from 
their  home  at  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y..  to 
a  date  with  plastic  surgery  in  a 
Philadelphia   hospital. 

SEES  LOT  OF  THINGS 

Last    night    they    went    to    hear 
Singer  Hildegarde  at  the  Plaza,  and 


self. 

"You  feel  so  damned  dependent,*! 
he  said.  "I  told  myself.  'You'll  learn 
to  do  everything  alone,  you  under- 
stand?' " 

Then    they    taught    him    Braille, 
and  he  learned  to  walk  in  a  straight 
line. 
"That  was  the  hardest  part,"  he 
later    they    hope    to   see    "Bloomer 'said.  "It  ain't  too  hard  to  tie  your 
QuL"  tie.   or  comb   your  hair.     You  did 

■Hell,  I  can  see  a  lot  of  things,"  I  those  things  before.    But  when  you 
Butterneld  said.    "I  can  see  Mary.istart  walking,  you  wander  all 
just  like  it  was  yesterday.      Some  |  the  place." 
folks  ask  me.  'How  does  it  feel  to'     When  he  got  back  to  Glen 
marry  someone  when  you  can't  see^ary    hadn't    forgotten    him,    and 
her?'    But  I  can't  answer  that  be-!neither  had  the  town, 
cause  I  can  see  Mary,  plain  as  any- 1      The  Lion.s  c|ub  collccted  ov„r 

thin§  ■'         .,    .  .    ...    .  S12.000    for   them.     They're    goinjr 

Mary  smiled  and  patted  his  hand     to  buiJd  a  seven.room  house  with 


"I  knew  her  for  a  year  before 
I  left  Glen  Falls,"  Jim  explained.] 
"I  took  her  picture  with  me,  and 
I  used  to  look  at  it  a  lot.  She  hasn't; 
changed.  I  know  that.  She  cuts 
her  hair  a  little  shorter  now,  but 
she  hasn't  changed." 

Jim  Butterneld  said,  in  a  \»ay.  he 
was  just  beginning  to  realize  how  dren. '  Jim  said.     I  hope  about  two 
lucky  he  is.  •  boys." 


that.  And  then  they're  going  to 
build  a  slbre.  Wholesale  houses 
have  donated  more  than  $?.0CO 
worth  of  equipment,  and  many 
workmen  will  contribute  their 
labor  free  of  charge. 
"We're  going  to  have^  four  chil- 


"I  lost  one  eye  to  a  sniper's 
bullet,"  he  said.  "I  was  pretty 
sore  about  that.  I  thought  it 
was  really  a  tough  break.  But  I 
ould  still  lie  in  that  hospital  tent 
and  look  at  Mary's  picture,  if  I 
wanted  to." 

Then  a  mortar  shell  fell,  or  a 
bomb  —  Butterfield  isn't  sure 
which.  A  splinter  got  his  other 
eye. 

"Then  I  was  all  in  darkness," 
he  said.  "I  was  shut  up  in  a  box. 
and  I  suddenly  knew  how  lucky 
I'd  been  just  to  have  one  eye." 

At  first  it  was  tough. 


NO  HOPE  FOR  EYES 

There's  no  hope  for  his  eyes  nocr. 
I  Both  are  gone.  One  lid  is  sewed 
down  tightly,  while  the  other  is 
barely  open  at  one  end.  Butterneld! 
wears  dark  glasses. 

"They're  going  to  give  me 
of  plastic  eye.s."  he  explained 
for  looks,  to  keep  other  folk 
being  upset." 

Being  blind  on  your  honeymoon 
has  it's  compensations,  too. 

"You  don't  get  embarrassed  about 
kissing  your  wife."  Jim  said.  '•Why- 
should  you?  You're  always  in  the' 
dark." 


Gift  to  Help  Blind  Vets 


A  check  for  $f,000,  earmarked 
have  suffered  impairment  of  their 
the  Daily  News  Veterans  Fund  by 
Chicago. 

In  presenting  the  money,  Mrs. 
Gottfried  D.  Bernstein,  president, 
and  Henrietta  Goldman,  welfare 
chairman,  of  the  Blind  Service 
Group  said: 

"We  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  working  together  with  you  in 
expanding  our  services  to  make 
the   lives   of   the   needy   veterans 


for  the  use  of  war  veterans  who 
eyesight,  was  presented  today  to 
the  Blind  Service  Association  of 


more  useful.  We  hope  this  added 
facility  for  the  care  of  the  blind 
will  meet  the  need  for  required 
supplementation  in  cases  where 
governmental  grants  have  reached 
their  limitations." 

*     »     * 

THE    FUND    will    be    used    not 
only    to   help   make    the    lives    of 


the  blind  and  near  blind  more 
pleasant,  but  also  to  aid  their  fam- 
ilies. 

The  Daily  News  Veterans  Fund 
is  administered  entirely  by  a  com- 
mittee representing  the 
Legion,  Veterans -qf  Fgjyigfa  M|ars 
Disabled  American-Veterans  and 
the  United,  Catholic  and  Jewish 
charities. 

Contributions  may  be  made  by 
addressing  Veterans  Fund,  Chi- 
cago Daily  News.  400  W.  Madison 
fit 
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ALEM.  Jan.  25  (Special) — Chosen  Friday  night  as  Salem's 
jnior  first  citizen  was  Carlton  Grieder.  blind  World  War  II 
eteran.  Grieder  is  pictured  talking  with  a  veteran  in  his  ca- 
acity   ar    counsellor,   federal   employment   service,   Salem. 

Portland  Mayor  Heard 

Principal  banquet  speaker 
was  Mayor  Earl  Riley  of  Port- 
land, with  Douglas  McKay,  also 
a  \etcran  of  World  War  II.  ma' 
ing  the  award.  Carl  Asche 
brenner  served  as  toastma.-ter 
Elmo  F.  Lindholm  is  president 
of  the  Salem  junior  chamber. 
"The  outstanding  manner  in 
which  Grieder  is  handling  the 
position  of  veterans'  counsellor 
for  the  employment  service,  un- 
der the  handicap  of  blindness, 
and  his  other  activities,  made 
him  the  logical  person  to  re- 
ceive the  junior  citizen  award,  ' 
McKay  declared. 


alem  Picks 
lind  Vet 


• 


SALEM,  Jan.  25  (Special)— 
rlton  Gneder.  31,  blind  vet- 
in  of  World  War  II,  Friday 
jht  was  named  as  Salem's 
lior  first  citizen  at  a  banquet 
the  Salem  Junior  Chamber 
Commerce,  sponsor  of  the 
ard. 

Grieder  served  with  the  ma- 
nes in  the  South   Pacific  and 
now  veterans'   counsellor   in 
nncction  with  the  federal  em- 
oyment  service  here.  Prior  to 
tering  military  service  he  was 
lysical  director  at  the   Salem 
M.  C.  A.,  and  was  active  in 
iany  civic  organizations. 
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Blind  Vet's  Fund 
Over  $5,500  Mark 


It  was  estimated  today  that  the 
Joseph  Kristapovich  Trust  Fund 
now  has  passed  the  $5,500  mark, 
leaving  $4,500  yet  to  be  raised  be- 
fore the  $10,000  goal  is  reached. 

Louis  Orlandini,  chairman  of  the 
La  Salle  trustees  of  the  fund,  made 
this  announcement  as  he  prepared 
to  make  a  bank  deposit  of  $1,052.20 
representing  three  days'  collections 
in  the  trustees'  canvass  of  La  Salle 
business  and  industrial  firms.  This 
brought  to  $4,209.70  the  total  of 
funds  raised  by  the  trustees  in  La 
Salle,  while  it  was  estimated  more 
than  $1,300  has  been  collected  by 
Peru  trustees. 

There  has  been  no  complete  tab- 
ulation of  other  collections  made 
by  members  of  the  Peru-La  Salle 
Navy  Mothers'  club  in  their  house- 
to-house  solicitation,  pending  fur- 
therance of  that  phase  of  the  cam- 
paign. Neither  has  there  been  a 
tabulation  of  funds  collected  by  a 
committee  of  Oglesby  women  who 
have  Interested  themselves  in  the 
campaign. 

For  the  trustees  and  all  the  solici- 
tors of  funds  for  the  blinded  Peru 
veteran  of  the  navy  Orlandini  today 
expressed  their  sincere  thanks  for 
the  cooperation  they  are  receiving 
from  the  public.  No  other  solicita- 
tion in  which  he  has  had  a  part 
has  been  received  with  such  spirit 
and  enthusiasm,  said  Orlandini, 
who  added  that  rare  are  the 
instances  where  solicitors  have  been 
refused  help. 

Two  war  veterans,  Dario  Pozzi 
and  Peter  Arboit,  who  are  partici- 
pating in  the  house-to-house  can- 
vass, during  Wednesday,  alone  col- 
lected approximately  $100.  Arboit 
is  one  of  the  newly  enlisted  volun- 
teer canvassers  and  others  include 
Mrs.  Thomas  Tomanelli  and  Miss 
Geneviev*    Orlandini,    both    of    L» 


Salle. 
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oung  Man,  Blind  Since  Childhood,  Teaches 
Sightless  Veterans  to  'Hear'  Way  About 


Blind  war  veterans  at  the  Bronx 
;terans  Administration  Hospital, 
0  West  Kingsbridge  Road,  are 
liming  to  read,  shave,  dress  and 
'ilk  safely  under  the  guidance  of 
;25-year-old  teacher  who  has  been 
;jhtless  since  he  was  9,  the  hos- 
ital  announced  yesterday.  Jacob 
virsky,  who  travels  about  alone 
i  the  Bronx,  Manhattan  and 
•ooklyn  without  even  a  cane,  is 
aching  ten  veterans  how  to  over- 
ime  many  of  the  handicaps  of  the 
ijhtless. 

All  the  students  except  four  who 
;e  bedridden  are  learning  "ob- 
sicle  detection"  under  Mr.  Twir- 

sy. 

"A  blind  man  can  spot  a  great 
nny  objects  by  listening  for 
shoes  and  being  aware  of  air 
crrents,"  he  explained.  "For  ex- 
nple,  when  I  am  walking  along  a 
slewalk  I  can  detect  the  presence 
(  buildings  by  the  echo  of  my 
lotsteps.  But  when  I  approach- 
i?  a  corner  the  echoes  cease,  and 
istead  there  are  certain  air  cur- 
lnts  to  warn  me  of  a  curbing." 

By  using  this  basic  principle, 
cupled  with  other  tricks  he  has 
limed   through    the    years,    Mr. 

[virsky  said  he  had  relatively 
1  tie  trouble  finding  his  own  way 

out.    To  shave  without  cutting 


himself,  he  uses  one  hand  as  a 
guide  for  the  other;  to  distinquish 
the  different  denominations  of 
paper  money  he  uses  a  certain  sys- 
tem of  folding  the  notes.  All  these 
things  and  others,  how  to  dress 
without  aid  from  others,  Mr.  Twir- 
sky  is  teaching  the  blind  veterans. 

Braille  is  the  most  difficult  thing 
for  blind  persons  to  learn,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Twirsky.  He  gives  in- 
structions in  reading  the  three  dif- 
ferent types,  which  vary  in  com- 
plexity. 

Mr.  Twirsky  denies  that  young 
persons  who  have  lost  their  si^ht 
adapt  themselves  more  readily  to 
blind  instruction.  He  said  one  of 
his  best  students  was  a  63-year-old 
World  War  I  veteran  who  be- 
came blind  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Twirsky  was  graduated  from 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  from  City  College,  where 
he  receiving  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  1943.  The  next  year  he 
recived  his  M.A.  degree  in  historj 
from  Columbia  University,  anc 
then  did  additional  graduate  work 
there  in  education  and  guidance  of 
the  blind.  After  teaching  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
he  joined  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  conduct  the  teaching  pro- 
gram for  blind  ex-servicemen. 
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Could  This  Letter  Have  Been  Addressed  to  You? 
FROM  A  VETERAN: 

I  had  just  an  hour  to  make  up  my  mind  about  which  of  you 
,wo  women  I  would  ask  the  biggest  favor  I'd  ever  asked  of 
inyone.  I  never  eavesdropped  so  hard  before  as  I  did*  on  you 
wo  sitting  in  front  of  me. 

You  were  both  grandmothers,  I  found  that  out  early.  But 
hat  wasn't  enough  for  me  to  take  a  chance  on. 

As  our  train  was  running  slow  through  the  outskirts  of  town 
[  decided.  One  of  you  kept  talking  about  the  weeds  in  the  back- 
wards, the  other  about  the  nice  little  gardens  here  and  there. 
One  of  you  saw  the  houses  needed  paint,  the  other  noticed  the 
lean  starched  curtains.  One  of  you  felt  terribly  sorry  for  the 
poorly  dressed  youngsters,  the  other  chuckled  and  admired  the 
homemade  kites  they  were  flying. 

I  knew  which  one  of  you  to  touch  on  the  shoulder  and  ask, 
'Lady,  will  you  help  me  off  the  train,  up  the  ramp?    I'm  blind." 
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Ottawa  Navy  Mothers 
Help  Blind  Vets'  Fund 

Word  has  been  received  here  of- 
the  donation  of  $5  to  the  Krista- 
povich  Trust  Fund  by  the  Ottawa 
Navy  Mothers  club  at  a  meeting 
1  Tuesday  evening.  The  fund,  started 
by  the  Peru-La  Salle  Navy  Mothers 
club,  has  the  cooperation  of  the 
business  men  of  La  Salle  and  Peru 
and  is  over  the  $7,000  mark.  It  is 
to  be  used  to  establish  the  young 
veteran,  who  lost  his  sight  while  in 
the  service,  in  some  business. 
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Platte    <  it]     I  I     lor    Hcmjiy 

X^UitUsnn    to    Be     I  ii'  .'i  ;>"i    i  H't^L» 

A^ilimittce  of  fourteen  Platte 
County  businessmen  and  veterans 
voted  last  night  to  incorporate  and 
form  a  permanent  organization  foi 
the  direction  of  the  fund  being 
raised  for  Benny  Woodson,  infant  r\ 
veteran  blinded  while  serving  in 
'France.  The  group  met  at  the  Red 
Crown  inn  on  U.  S.  highway  No.  71 
six  mile.-,  south  of  Platte  City. 

A  campaign  to  raise  funds  to  sup- 
ply Woodson  with  a  workshop  ana 
home  is  in  progress  in  Platte 
County.  Woodson,  his  wife  and 
child  now  live  in  a  rented  home  in 
Parkville. 

Paul  Herndon  of  Camden  Point, 
was  named  chairman  of  the  perma- 
nent organization:  Mrs.  B.  J.  Bless, 
of  Weston,  will  serve  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer, and  Bob  Cleveneer 
of  Platte  City  will  prepare  the  cor- 
nnrar.inn  nlans. 

Present  Four  Radios 

to  Blind  Servicemen 

t 

Recent  meeting  of  Missouri  Cluu 
was  held  at  the  homeibf  Mrs.  R.  J 
McDowell,  2416  Brund/ge  Lane,  with 
Airs.  B.  R.  Harmon  presiding.  It 
was  announced  that  four  radios  for 
blind  servicemen  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  club  since  December 
with  proceeds  from  club  dinners. 
Magazine  subscriptions  are  being 
sent  to  marine  hospitals. 

Final  homage  was  paid  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Giles,  member  who  died  in  Jan-/ 
nary.  Sunshine  award  went  to  Mrs/ 
Alex  Gastineau.  Fourteenth  birth/ 
day  anniversary  of  the  club  will  hjb 
celebrated    with    a    supper   March  jT 
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FUND  FOR  RLIND 
PERU  VETERAN 
IS  OVER  $10,000 

— 

Joe  Kristapovich,  '325  E.  Seventh 
St.,  Peru,  who  lost  his  Eyesight  in 
naval  action  in  the  Pac'Tic,  was  20 
years  old  today. 

And  today  it  was  announced  that 
the  Joseph  Kristapovich  Trust  fund 
started  by  the  Navy  Mothers'  club 
of  Peru  and  La  Salle,  had  reached 
'  a  total  of  $11,165.62  as  the  result  of 
contributions  from  a  sympathetic 
community.  A  goal  of  $10,000  had 
been  set  when  a  drive  for  funds  was 
started  several  weeks  ago. 

Trustees  of  the  fund  will  meet 
with  the  ex-sailor  within  the  next 
few  days  to  determine  how  the  fund 
will  be  invested.  The  possibilities 
are  a  home  with  a  few  acres  of  land 
or  a  small  business. 
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BLIND  VETERANS  AIDED 

Sightlest      Doctor     Trains     VA 
Employes  for  Special   Service 
J  A '17 

Bra  Kpbert  B.  Irwin,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  has  been  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration advisory  committee 
for  the  blinded  it  was  announced 
here  yesterday  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Gar- 
rett, chief  of  the  special  rehabili- 
tation procedures  division  of  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

Dr.  Garrett,  speaking  over  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  dis- 
closed that  Dr.  Irwin,  who  has 
been  blind  since  the  age  of  5,  has 
been  working  for  five  weeks  with 
experts  from  his  foundation  to 
train  Veterans  Administration  em- 
ployes in  methods  of  assisting  blind 
veterans  in  their  special  problems. 


RECORDINGS 
HELP  BUND 
VET'S  STUDY 
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Fitchburg  Man  Has  an 

Unusual  Way  to  Do 

Reviewing 


PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  March  23, 
(AP) — John  K.  Dupress  of  Fitchburg,. 
Mass.,  who  lost  a  hand  anil  the  sight 
in  both  eyes  in  Germany,  is  a  record 
fan  but  it's  examinations  rather  than 
music  he  has  in  mind. 

SAVED   ON   RECORDS 

At  Princeton  University,  where  he 
now  carries  a  full  schedule  as  a  fresh- 
man, the  24-year-old  war  veteran  has 
been  overcoming  the  disadvantage  of 
being  unable  to  do  the  great  amount 
of  reading  required  of  college  students 
by  havlnc  classmates  read  aloud  to  him 
assignments  and  he's  preserving  the 
reading    sessions    on    records. 

Dupress  says  when  i<  comes  time  to 
review  the  examinations,  he'll  play  the 
records  back  and  restudy  the  assign- 
ments. 

Dupress  attends  classes  In  five  sub- 
jects and  plans  to  major  in  psychology. 

ii     aid     in     learning     the     campus.  | 
<;.    Vinton    Duifield,   chief   of  circulation 
at   the   university    library,    made   a    bas-  j 
relief    of    Princeton    built    to    - 

Feels  Way  to  Classes 

The  blind  student  has  studied  the 
model  so  well  by  touch  he  is  able  to 
move  along  without  hesitation  to  and 
from    his   classes. 

He  has  refused  the  aid  of  a  seeing 
eye  dog,  explaining  that  he  would  be- 
come completely  dependent  on  the  ani- 
mal and  he  prefers  to  live  as  much 
lik  a  normal  undergraduate  as  possible. 
He  uses  a  cane  which  he  calls  "Elmer." 

Wounded  in  December,  1944,  while 
serving  as  communications  sergeant 
with  the  30th  Division  near  Linnich, 
Germany,  Dupress  was  capture'"  by  the 
Germans  and  placed  in  a  prison  camp 
where  lack  of  adequate  medical  atten- 
tion caused  infection  and  subsequent 
total  blindness.  German  doctors  later 
amputated  the  left  hand  which  had 
been  shattered  by  shell  and  grenade 
fragments. 


>lan  Testimonial r 
For  Soldier  Who 
Lost  Sight  in  War 

Representatives  of  local  patriotic 
organizations  of  the  city  had  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  Tuesday  evening 
in  the  War  Memorial  to  discuss  the 
proposed  testimonial  In  honor  of 
Henry  Barry,  only  Brockton  World 
War  II  veteran  to  suffer  the  loss 
of  the  sight  of  both  eyes  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

An  exploding  land  mine  in  Ger- 
many destroyed  his  vision  and  at 
the  same  time  he  suffered  wounds 
about  the  head,  body  and  had  his 
right  leg  fractured  from  concussion. 
He  has  been  attending  a  school  for 
blinded  veterans  at  Avon,  Conn., 
and  will  have  completed  his  course 
there  on  April  10.  He  plans  to  re- 
turn to  this  city  and  take  up,  as 
much  as  he  can,  where  he  left  off 
before  donning  the  uniform. 

A  number  of  intimate  friends, 
civilians  and  ex-veterans  have  given 
considerable  study  to  the  proposed 
testimonial  and  have  enlisted  the 
aid  of  patriotic  organizations. 

Atty.  William  F.  Hallisey,  State 
junior  vice-commander  of  Brockton 
Post,  VFW,  acted  as  chairman  pro 
tern.  Mayor  Joseph  H.  Downey  has 
agreed  to  serve  as  honorary  chair- 
man. Present  at  the  initial  session 
Tuesday  evening  were  Atty.  Halli- 
sey, Harold  J.  McQuin,  commander- 
elect  of  VFW,  Past  Com.  W.  Frank 
Chandler  of  Maj.  James  A.  Frye 
Camp,  US.WV,  and  Com.  Hyman 
Feinberg  oi  Brockton  Post,  JWV 

Legion  representatives  were  un- 
able to  attend  because  of  the  post 
meeting  while  other  organizations 
will  be  added  to  the  committee  after 
their  organizations  meet  within  the 
next  two  weeks.  It  was  suggested 
a  prominent  local  civilian  serve  as 
general  chairman  and  to  enlist  the 
support  of  all  local  civic  and  fra- 
ternal organizations  of  the  city. 

There  will  be  another  meeting 
Thursday  evening,  April  18,  for  the 
purpose  of  naming  three  represen- 
tatives from  each  patriotic  organi- 
zation to  augment  the  general  com- 
mittee and  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tacting heads  of  all  other  organiza- 
tions and  explaining  the  proposed 
testimonial.  -  ■    . 
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Drive  to  Give  I 
Blind  Veteran 
Home  Gaining 

O ver$900Cash  and  Services 

Already    Pledged    for 

Buddy  McCormick. 

Buddy  McCormick.  a  24-year-old 
infantryman  blinded  in  action,  k 
due  for  a  pleasant  surprise  when 
he  returns  to  the  Southside,  lead- 
ers of  South  Jacksonville  Post  88 
American  Legion,  announced  yes- 
terday. 

The  10-day  drive  to  raise  a  fund 
to  provide  the  young  soldier  and 
his  wife  with  a  home  already  has 
brought  in  $900  and  a  pledge  of 
services  far  in  excess  of  that 
amount,  they  said.  According  to 
Marshall  Howard  and  Charlie  Wall, 
co-chairmen  of  the  post  committee, 
McCormick  does  not  know  of  the 
campaign  in  his  behalf. 

The  young  GI,  struck  by  a  bullet 
while  aiding  a  wounded  comrade 
during  the  early  fighting  in  France, 
is  scheduled  to  be  discharged  to- 
day at  Valley  Forge  General  Hos- 
pital in  Pennsylvania,  his  family, 
on  the  Love  Grove  Road,  has  been 
informed. 


After  spending  a  few  weeks  here 
McCormick  will  return  to  the  Avon 
Training  School  for  the  Blind, 
where  he  was  a  student  before 
reporting  for  discharge,  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  Seeing  Eye  dog. 

Before  leaving  for  overseas,  where 
he  was  struck  by  the  bullet  which 
caused  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  after 
one  month  in  the  lines,  McCormick 
was  deeded  a  lot  adjacent  to  the 
old  family  residence  by  his  father, 
B.  E.  McCormick.  The  wish  he 
expressed  at  that  time  to  some 
day  occupy  his  own  home,  inspired 
the  drive  now  being  sponsored  by 
Post  88. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the 
fund  this  week,  according  to  How- 
ard, were:  William  Catlin  and  Son, 
Leon  Cheek,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Peek,  Mrs. 
Josephine  L.  Anderson,  B.  C.  Futch.l 
E.  L.  Ricker,  Ralph  L.  Milam,  Com-[ 
merce  Furniture  Company,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pat  Hurlbet,  Mrs.  Ophelia  R. 
Clark.  Downing  Hardware,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Edwards,  M.  A.  Myers  and  Eliz- 
abeth Christiansen. 

Fred  McDonald,  who  started  the 
home  drive  in  the  McCormick 
neighborhood  and  then  turned  it 
over  to  Post  88,  has  raised  an  ad- 
ditional $77.50,  much  of  it  con- 
tributed by  dairy  company  em- 
ployes. Services  pledged  this  week. 
Include:  Modern  Electric  Company, | 
wiring  ano.  Southside  Hardware! 
screens. 


A  Buddy  McCormick  benefit 
dance  will  be  sponsored  Friday 
night  by  the  Englewood  Home  Dem- 
onstration Club  and  on  Saturday, 
Post  88  will  hold  a  similar  affair  in 
the  Southside  Legion  Home.  Lamar 
Raney  a  Marion  County  cattleman, 
will  stage  »n  open  range  rodeo,  on 
his  ranch  two  miles  northeast  of 
Silver  Springs,  at  2:30  P.  M.  Sun- 
day in  behalf  of  the  veteran. 

D.  W.  Perkins,  a  Post  88  mem- 
ber, is  now  preparing  plans  for  a 
five-room  and  bath  bungalow  and 
Dave  Blasingame,  service  officer,  is 
ready  to  apply  for  material  priori- 
ties.  Contributions  to  the  McCor- 
|mick  fun?T  may  be  mailed  to  the 
Southside  Legion  Home  on  LaSalle 
Street,  Howard  said.  ^, 
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're  Duckling  Lays  Egg 
Of  Gold  for  Ex-G.  1. 

PHILADELPHIA.  April  3  (/P) 
-  William  Michael  Hughes  is 
eady  to  pay  off  the  SZ.TJOO  G.  I. 
oan  he  obtained  five  months  ago 
o  open  a  gift  shop. 

During  a  national  radiocast  he 
nentioned  that  one  of  the  items 
le  sells  is  called  a  pie  duckling, 
i  pottery  device  for  conserving 
uice  in  pies. 

Orders  poured  in  for  more  than 

7,000,  each   accompanied  by   $1. 

-le    also    received    about    $1,000 

ivorth  of  orders  for  other  items. 

The  veteran,  blinded  in  France 
vhen  a  mine  exploded,  thinks  he 
,vas  the  first  sightless  G.  I.  to  take 
i  business  loan  in  this  area. 


Dance  to  Aid 
Blind  Veteran 

a : 

Whitestown    Veterans    of 

•Vorld  War  II  will  hold  a  benefit 

lance  in  the  Polish  Community 

lall  June  6  on  behalf  of  Philip 

Wilk,  a  veteran  who  was  blinded 

n  action. 

Wilk  was  blinded  as  a  result 

if  head   wounds    received    Aug. 

19,     1944,     in 

the  campaign 

for    Northern 

France,    and 

after  a  year's 

treatment 

was     d  i  s  - 

charged  from 

the   Army  on 

Sept.  29,  1945. 

He  wears  the 

Purple 

Heart  and 
Ph.i.pw.ik         the    Euro. 

oean  -  African  Middle  Eastern 
Ribbon.  Nov.  17,  1945  he  married 
Miss  Angela  Trzepacz,  69  Main 
St.,  New  York  Mills,  where  the 
:ouple  now  resides. 

Anyone  wishing  to  contribute 
to  the  fund  may  send  his  dona- 
tion to  Anthony  Misterka,  139 
Campbell,  Yorkville,  chairman 
of  the  benefit,  it  was  announced. 


Blind  Vet  Doing  All  Right 


.......  .,      Tr  iatlon»l    News   I'lioto) 

Uilliam  M.  Hughes,  blind  war  veteran,  who  learned  to  adjust 
himself  to  a  sightless  life  by  training  at  Johnson's  bookstore  while 
a  patient  at  an  army  hospital  in  Avon,  Ct.,  is  shown  with  his  wife 
Lltv  fh'a    Rift    shop    after    marketing    a    gadget    which 

brought  big   profits  to  his  business.    Hughes   is   holding  one  of   the 
deMces  for  keeping  pies  juicy— he   calls  it  a   "pie  duckling"— while 
his  wife  reads  some  of  the  17,000  orders  received  to  date.    Business 
is  so  good,  he's  already  paid  off  his  $2000  GI  loan. 
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I  Blind  at  Rite 

From  the  choir  loft  ol  th« 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  - 
yesterday,  two  blind  World 
War  II  veterans  "viewed"  tha 
solemn  service  in  which  Arch- 
b,,hop  R.chard  J.  Cashing  „, 
'"vested  with  the  Sacred  PaJ. 
hum  by  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  The      .ervice      was      de- 

scribed to  the  veterans  by  a 
pnest  from  the  Catholic  Giuld 
for  the  Blind.  Pvt.  Wi|,;aiu 
Quay  e.    23.    of    St.    Paul,    Minn., 

who  i„st  h„  s;,ht  from  wound; 

AU'VS  t."  Be,"iu'"-  <"d  PFC. 
Alfred  Therien,  22,  of  Law- 
rence, who  was  wounded  in 
prance,  came  to  the  service  a. 
£ll£nd«_of   Abp.    Cushin*. 


Blind  Vets 
Aided  By  VA 

Eleven  blind  veterans  of  World 
VVkr  II  who  have  been  dis- 
charged in  this  area  are  being 
assisted  in  selecting  employment 
or  educational  opportunities  by 
the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  John  P. 
McGettigan,  training  officer  for 
the  blind,   reported  yesterday. 

In  addition  two  sightless  vet- 
erans have  been  assigned  to  the 
Pittsburgh  office  from  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Hospital  in  Philadelphia 
and  seven  others  are  to  be  dis- 
charged within  the  next  60  days. 
Of  the  group  of  20,  15  are  totally 
blind  and  five  have  light  or  ob- 
ject perception. 
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PREPARE  TO 
SOLICIT    FOR 
BENEFIT  FUND 


Preparations  to  solicit  funds 
for  James  Michaletti,  local  war 
veteran  who  is  blind,  were  made 
cturing  a  meeting  last  night  in 
the  Wimbiscus  hall.  The  move  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Council.  Peter 
Lolli  is  chairman  aad  presided 
over    last  night's   meeting. 

It  is  hoped  that  $7,500  can  be 
raised  with  which  to  furnish 
Michaletti  with  a  comfortable 
home.  The  same  team  captains 
used  in  the  Red  Cross  drive  are 
to  be  employed  for  the  soliciting: 
The  town  has  been  divided  into 
14  districts. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  if  ev- 
eryone gives  twice  as  much  as 
they  did  in  the  1945  Red  Cross 
drive,  $4,500  can  be  raised  in  this 
manner.  It  was  decided  to  get 
the  drive  under  way  Monday  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  can  be  nearly 
completed   during  the  week. 

Cecil  Sharpe  reported  that  the 
Red  Cross  cannot  make  an  out- 
right donation  to  this  fund,  but 
the  chapter  will  purchase  some- 
thing for  Michaletti's  home  up  to 
the  sum  of  $100.  Henry  Tieman 
reported  that  coin  boxes  will  be 
placed  in  the  business  houses  as 
an  aid  to  the  drive. 


War  Blinded  Fit  Easily  Info 
Civilian  Life,  Finding  of  Experf 


Veterans  of  World  War  II  who 
have  returned  to  civilian  life  either 
partly  or  totally  blind  as  a  result 
of  wounds  suffered  overseas  have 
succeeded  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  post-war  life  with  "remarkable 
ease"  in  most  cases,  according  to 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  blind  secretary  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  and  consultant  for  the 
Army's  surgeon  general  in  matters 
pertaining  to  blinded  veterans. 

In  Boston  to  attend  a  conference 
with  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind  officials,  Salmon,  blind  since 
birth,  disclosed  that  1500  veterans 
were  blinded  In  World  War  II  as 
compared  with  400  in  the  first  World 
War. 

"Of  that  figure,  50  per  cent,  of  the, 
men  are  totally  blind,"  he  said.  "The 
remainder  suffer  from  varying  de- 
grees of  blindness.  The  percentage! 
of  total  blindness  among  war  casu-l 
alties  is  higher  than  the  percentage 
of  total  blindness  among  the  civili- 
an population." 

A  native  of  Hudson  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Watertown,  Salmon 
has  visited  all  institutions  main- 
tained by  the  government  for  the 
treatement  and  rehabilitation  train- 
ing of  the  war  blind. 

"The  Army's  practice  of  imme- 
diately notifying  these  extremely 
courageous  men  that  they  will  be 
blinded,  totally  in  some  cases,  for 
life  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
philosophical    attitude    these    men 


'take  in  regard  to  their  affliction,' 
I  Salmon  said. 

"Then,  expfciences  encounterec 
overseas,  where  some  of  the  mer 
lived  a  lieftime  in  a  few  months 
has  helped  them  in  their  readjust- 
ment," he  said.  "Some  of  there 
men  are  daring,  full  of  energy.  They 
will  attempt  things  that  most  of 
the  civilian  blind  are  afraid  to 
tackle. 
AGGRESSIVE,  PROGRESSIVE 

"Civilians  are  more  inclined  to 
lay  down  on  the  job  of  rehabilit- 
ating themselves  for  a  substantial, 
gainful  future.  The  war  blind,  in 
most  cases,  are  aggressive  and  pro- 
gressive and  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  civilians  similarly 
handicapped  in  that  they  have  their 
pension  and  they  are  entitled  to 
certain  benefits  under  the  GI  Bill 

of  Rights.  Most  of  them  are  using 
then  pensions  as  a  backlog  for  de- 
veloping a  future  for  themselves." 
Salmon  conferred  yesterday  with 
Arthur  P.  Sullivan,  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Division  of  the  Blind,  in  an 
effort  to  further  educational  and 
industrial  training  facilities  for 
Massachusetts'  war  blind.  He  left 
Boston  for  New  York  last  night 
aboard  an  American  Airlines  flag- 
ship. 
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Arnold  Urges  Hollywood 
To  Make  Films  For  Blind 

By  BOB  THOMAS 

HOLLYWOOD,  April  13  (AP)— Movies  for  the  blind  will 
leiollywood's  contribution  to  rehabilitating  sightless  veterans, 
f  ^.ctor  Edward  Arnold  has  his  way.  Arnold  recently  com- 
Died  "The  Hidden  Eye,"  second  in  a  series  of  films  in  which 
lbortrays  a  blind  detective. 

t  was  then,"  Arnold  said, 
tit  I  thought  of  showing  mov- 
es to  these  boys.  The  officers 
>f  )ibble  General  Hospital  were 
;k)tical,  but  after  I  explained 
m  plan,  they  said  O.  K." 

mold  invited  his  friend  Alec 
Tnpleton  (who,  by  the  way,  is 
a  ;gular  moviegoer)  to  accom- 
pay  him.  Although  Alec  rarely 
pl^s  before  sightless  audiences 
he  joined  the  actor. 

«Ve  showed  the  movie,"  Arn- 
ol  said,  "and  I  supplied  some 
of.he  verbal  description  of  the 
gejraphy  of  the  film.  The  boys 
we  familiar  with  some  of  the 
vc:es. 

During  exciting  moments  they 
stinped  their  feet  and  rattled 
thr  canes.  When  the  show  was 
3V  they  actually  asked  for  more. 
I  as  sure  that  morale  was  bet- 
te  when  we  left." 

his  performan  encouraged 
A  old  to  ask  his  studio  to  make 
mc  of  this  scries  and  to  en- 
corage  the  showing  of  more 
fil  s  to  the  men  who  have  lost 
th  r  sight. 

i  don't  believe  special  movies 
sbald  be  made  for  them,"  he 
;a.  "These  men  are  familiar 
iv  i  films  and  many  of  the  stars, 
[f  a  specially  designed  film  is 
;nted  for  them  it  will  only  re 
m  d  them  of  the  fact  they  are 
bid. 

owever,  additional  music 
ccld  be  carefully  added  to  help 
2>lain  the  situations  and  moods,*' 
hcsaid. 

mold  is  lamiliar  with  the 
piblems  of  the  blind.  He  is  a 
tntee  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
L  Angeles,  and  his  father  was 
bhd  the  list  20  years  of  hit 
It. 

One  important  thing  we  must 
member,"  Arnold  said,  "is  that 
tl  blind  never  .say  they  cannot 
B.  Upon  introduction,  they  wiL 
ir.aTIy  extend  a  friendly  hand 
ail  say  'I'm  glad  to  see  you.'  The 
bs  undergoing  the  initial  shock 
o:  osing  their  sight  must  be  made 
tcrealize  there  are  other  soureej 

aarini) "         — , 


Helping  Blind 

Edward  Arnold,  whose  father 
^as  blind  20  years,  is  working  on 
ft-project  of  movies  for  the  blind. 


Blind  Yet  Trust      ! 
Fund  Drive  Begins 


Spring  Valley's  campaign  to  raise 
a  trust  fund  of  $7,500  for  James 
Michaletti,  the  city's  only  blinded 
veteran  of  World  War  II,  was  to 
begin  with  full  fervor  today,  open- 
ing a  drive  which  members  of  the 
steering  committee  hoped  would  be 
brought  to  conclusion  by  Saturday 
night. 

A  house-to-house  canvass  of  the 
entire  city  is  to  be  made  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  entire  city  will  be 
covered  and  every  home  and  person 
given  an  opportunity  to  contribute. 

Leaders  point  out  that  during  the 
1945  Red  Cross  drive  the  community 
raised  $4,300.  It  was  suggested  that 
all  contributors  double  their  dona- 
tions as  made  in  that  drive  and  that 
if  this  were  done,  the  trust  fund 
goal  would  be  easily  attained. 

Already  many  gifts  to  the  fund 
have  been  received  from  organiza- 
tions. A  check  for  $25  was  received 
from  Cong.  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  who 
made  his  gift  upon  reading  of  the 
movement. 

The  money  raised  in  the  trust 
fund  is  to  be  used  in  making  the 
Michaletti  home  complete  and  com- 
fortable. The  Red  Cross,  through 
its  chapter  chairman,  has  announced 
that  it  will  purchase  something 
necessary  for  the  Michaletti  fund 
to  cost  $100. 

Solicitors  for  the  business  district 
of  the  city  will  be  Paul  Perona, 
Charles  Fehr  Jr.,  Frank  Mautino 
and  Peter  Ternetti. 

Captains  directing  the  solicita- 
tions in  14  city  districts  are  as 
follows : 

District  1— Adolph  Butterweck  and 
John  Braida. 

District  2 — Art  Verucchi  and  Pearl 
Sobin. 

District  3— Prank  Wright  ajid  Mrs. 
Rudy  Kalman. 

District  4  —  Mrs.  Vincent  Formi- 
celli,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Luther  and  Allen 
Dwyre. 

District  5 — Robert  Shadensack  and 
Mrs.   John  Muzzarelli. 

District  6 — Mrs.  James  Braida  and 
Ann  Walker. 

District  7  —  Mrs.  James  Ferrero 
and  Mary  Schlouski. 

District  8 — Mrs.  Florence  Salmon, 
William  Savitch  and  Mrs.  James 
Michaletti. 

District  9 — Robert  Bradbeer  and 
Richard  Nesti. 

District  10 — Mrs.  James  Barrow- 
man  and  Mrs.  Joe  Barbich. 

District  11 — Mrs.  Vince  Slomain 
and  Mrs.  J.  Jaros. 

District  13 — Mrs.  James  Casassa 
S.  Ratazack,  Mrs.  Teno  De  Filippi 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Scienza. 

District  13 — Mrs.  James  Sasassa 
and  Mrs.  A.  Rotowski. 

District  14 — Mrs.  James  Balzarine, 
Mary  Kolupke  and  Mary  Gregolas. 
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Navy  Mothers  Donate 
To  Blind  Vet  Fund 


The  Navy  Mother's  club  met  Mon- 
day night  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Zolper  with  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Walter  as  cohostess. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fassig,  commander, 
presided.  The  club  agreed  to  give 
$10  to  James  Michaletti,  blind  vet- 
eran of  Spring  Valley.  A  basket  of 
infant's  clothes  has  been  sent  to 
Newport,  R.  I.,  navy  veterans  hos- 
pital. 

Final  plans  were  made  for  a  food 
sale  Saturday,  April  20,  at  Classon's 
store  starting' at  11  a.  m.  A  sewing 
meeting  will  be  held  May  15  with 
Mrs.  Fassig. 

Refreshments  were  served.  May 
20  Mrs.  Paul  Carroll  will  entertaijjf 


Plan   to   Buy  Braille 
Typewriters  for  B 

"Motheis  of  Flying  Aimy  Office; 
will  meet  for  a  lunatoein  April  22 
r.:30  at  the  YMCA,  19  S.  LaSa 
The  business  feature  of  the  day 
he  a  report  from  Mrs.  Joseph  Biu: 
mel,  4312  Berkley,  corresponding  sec- 
■  retary,  for  the  purchase  of  Braille 
rypewriWui  wMlll  will  be  given  to 
blind  \itc:ai:s  u\  Vaughan  Geneial 
hospitaft 

Local  members  of  the  club  inclui 
Mrs.  Richard  Unwin.  8213  Aberdee 
Mrs.    E.   Purcell,   7944   Elizabeth, 
Mrs.    William    Schuber,    8005    Bish 
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Hadley 


Legion  Will  Give 
Books  to  Blind 


vIM/EY.      April      23— l.esWH"" 

H;i\vi  mtting    a 

"Hitting    tin      I  art     Trail"     into    the 
hands  oJ    e\  erj    one   of  1  Q.  S. 

War    II    who    lost 
their  eyesight    in   the   war,   it   was  an- 
today     b>      ('..null.      George 

I    known    autol 
of  I-!. i  blin.l  author, 

-:.  will  to- 
Ur.   Haw  I 
.1  gifts  totaling    J285    :  i   help  him 
in   his   plans.  The    latest   gift    was  one 
Of  $11  i.  I  ol    the    i"  1th,  which 

won  fame  in  'World   War  I. 


io 
District     Comdr.    C 

Id.  The   Hadlej    po 

in    financing   the 

"Hitting    the     Dark    Trail'    is 

bat- 
dark    world.    It    proved  most 

World    War    1.    hi  Iping    them    to 
,i,\  n  problems  with  Carl 

it  was  translated  into  many 
ad    student! 

k  ln- 
r   the    5000    Fn 
Kind  sd  a  c°Py 

of  the  translated  edi, 
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HOME  FOR  BLIND  VETERAN 

loscph  Kristapovich,  Navy  veteran  who  lost  his  sight  in  an. 
explosion  aboard  a  seaplane  in  the  South  Pacific,  stands  on  the 
front  porch  of  his  future  home  at  Peru,  111.,  with  his  dog,  Hagen. 
The  home  will  be  remodeled  and  presented  to  him  along  with 
almost  four  acres  of  land  from  an  511,200  trust  fund  raised  by 
popular  subscription.  (AP  Wirephoto) 


BLIND  VETERAN 
WOULD  BE  GIVEN1' 

BUSINESS  HERU 

t    - — 

Lions  Club  Hopes  to  Aid  Worth 
Man  With  Conces- 


sion 


Carrying  its  work  to  aid  the  blinr 
Springfield  Lion's  club  has  applii 
the   postoffice   department   for  ap 
val   to  establish   a  candy  and  cigare  '■ 
concession     the     federal     building    i 
order    to    set   a   blind    veteran    up   i. 
business. 

Under  the  plan,  revealed  by  Alio 
\V.  Broden  of  the  club,  the  groui 
ivould  lay  out  $500  to  start  the  con 
;ession,  with  the  investment  to  b 
laid  back  to  the  club  out  of  the  pro 
^eeds  from  the  concession. 

Broden  said  he  was  confident  gov 
ernment  approval  would  be  given 
since  similar  concessions  have  beei 
Started  in  Boston  and  Hartford  bj 
other  groups. 

The  plan  for  starting  the  consessioi 
was  disclosed  coincident  with  an  an- 
nouncement that,  the  club's  annua 
fund-raising  campaign  for  the  blim 
would  open  next  Tuesday,  with  a  goa 
of  $1300. 

Among  features  of  the  club's  work 
is  the  recent  construction  of  15  back- 
non  games  by  H.  Frank  St  Onge 
of  US  Belvidere  street,  with  the  board 
and  men  specificially  designed  for  use 
by  the  blind. 
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HERO  GETS  NEW  HOUSE 
IUT  FIRST  A  NEW  FACE 

TIAMINGHAM,  April  27— Here'sl    While  the  calendar  says  it  was  a 
alelayed  action  war  story  that  has.J'ear   ago   that  all   that   happened 

,    ,    .  .  .  ,. .    .calendars  can  lie,  the  sergeant  will 

j  t  exploded  into  a  happy  climax.  He,£  had  n  f  , 

,fs   the  story  of   a  hero  and   a  tJQns  since  he  wQn  hig  medal>  Qne 
r.use.  f0r  every  month,  and  each  month 

The  house  hasn  t  been  built  vet h     crawicd.  like  a  century.  But  he's 
It  hero  is  being  rebui  t  flrst-at  f    th  ^  aith0Ugh 

t  e  Cushing  Genera    Hospital.  hc.n  never  see  out  of  his  ri  ht 
v  ere  a  new  nose  and  right  ear  and         in    and  lt  looks  ag  th       h  tnc 
sn  grafts  on   his  face   and   arm*  and  Ms      u    are       m     t 

a.  healing  into  place^  ,ha*e  a  new  house. 

t  was  just  a  year  ago  that  Mas-        .    „  u    h  f  Bessemer_ 

t    Sgt    Henry   E    Erwin   lost   his  n  hj  „ 

^e  to  have  the  lives  of  10  com-        ]d        ^       *d  lhac 

rlesinaB-Sgbypckingupinhs  changed  his  last   name   to 

£\han£\a  Kfflr  McC°y and  h*  first  t0  Real- 

bnb,  which  he  carried  to  a  win-  J  _  

dw  and  threw  into  the  sea. 
\t    the    time,    the    B-29    was    in 

ht,  bound  for  Koriyama,  Japan. 
Dhosphorus  smoke  bomb  had  been 
inched,  but  it  hit  a  jammed  valve 
d  backfired  into  the  plane.  It 
uck  Erwin  full  in  the  face,  blind - 
;  him,  taking  off  his  right  ear 
d  part  of  his  nose.  Then  the 
nb  dropped  to  the  deck  and 
rted  to  eat  through  metal  toward' 
?  plane's  bomb  load. 
Erwin  groped,  found,  scooped  up 
!  fiery  phosphorus  in  his  hands, 
ggered  forward  in  the  plane, 
ling  his  way.  He  tucked  the 
mb  under  his  right  arm,  crawled  K 

ound  a  gun  turret,  lurched  to  >>n 
en  window  by  the  co-pilot  of  the 
me,  hurled  the  bomb  out  and 
lapsed. 

His  body  was  blackened,  horribly 
rned,  but  the  sergeant  didn't  lose 
nsciousness.    "Is    everybody    else 

right?"  he  asked. 
They  took  him  to  a  hospital  in! 
o  Jima  then,  and  a  week  later  a 
ecial  plane  was  winging  across; 
e  Pacific  from  Hawaii  bearing  the 
ngressional  Medal  of  Honor  for 
livery  at  the  sergeant's  bedside. 


--^■^f^A^A 


(AP  Wirephoto) 

BLIND  EX-MARINE  CASTS  VOTE— Former  Marine  Albert 
Schmid,  blind  hero  of  Guadalcanal,  enters  voting  booth  in 
Philadelphia  to  cast  his  ballot  in  the  Pennsylvania  primaries. 
Schmid  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  election — he  is  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  nomination  as  secretary  of  internal  af- 
fairs. 
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Vet  Who  Lost  His 
Sight  Honor  Student 

STATE  COLLEGE.  Pa.  W— William 
T.  Powell  isn't  ashamed  to  admit  he 
depended  upon  help  from  fellow  stu- 
dents to  get  his  college  degree. 

The  2u-year-old  Clarion  (Pa.) 
graduate  is   blind,   yet   he: 

Completed  requirements  for  his 
diploma  in  seven  instead  of  eight 
semesters,  was  one  of  14  honor  stu- 
dents in  the  winter  graduating  class 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
was  one  of  only  three  to  be  elected 
o  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Throughout      his      college,     career, 


Powell  relied  on  classmates  lor  help 
He  hired  women  students  to  read  to 
him  and  after  he  had  studied  cUiss 
assignments,  he  enjoyed  listening  to 
friends  reading  novels,  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

He  was  blinded  seven  years  agt, 
when  struck  by  a  snowball. 

However,  he  was  graduated  from 
high  schoi  with  honors  and  then 
entered  Penn  State. 

He  earned  his  way  through  college 
en  a  scholarship  won  in  a  competitive 
examination.  As  a  freshman,  he  was 
elected  to  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  honorary 
scholastic  fraternity  for  first-year 
students. 

Powell  majored   in  political  science 


but  was  interested  in  history  and  per- 
sonnel  work.  p  r 

For  recreation,  he  turns  to  mu«=ic 
He  considers  himself  -just  .  Iair 
trombone  player." 

Powell  plans  to  work  for  the  Stat* 
?nePTmT  °f  We,fare  as  a  counsel! 
Blind01"   thG   St?te     C0Unci1     for    "he 
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HAMMOND  FUND 
FOR  2  BLIND  VETS 
ALMOST   $3,000 
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War  II.  Mothers  Still 
Active  in  Drive 

Nearly  $3,000  has  been  collected 
by  the  Mothers  of  World  War  II.  in 
Hammond,  Ind.,  in  their  campaign  I 
to  raise  funds  for  that  city's  two 
known  veterans  with  total  disability, 
it  has  been  announced  by  Mrs.  Ro- 
land Short,  president. 

The  drive,  begun  two  months  ago, 
has  been  conducted  by  15  women  of 
the  organization.  Contributions  were 
accepted  at  a  special  booth  in  the 
Goldblatt  department  store  of  Ham- 
mond and  thru  the  mail.  The  fund 
will  be  divided  equally  between  the 
two  veterans  upon  their  return  home 
early  this  summer  from  the  school 
for  blind  veterans  in  Avon,  Conn. 
Don  Erwin,  one  of  the  vets,  served 
as  an  army  sergeant  and  was  blind- 
ed on  Leyte.  Following  his  training 
he  hopes  to  return  to  his  old  job  at 
the  Grasselli  Chemical  plant  in  East 
Chicago,  Ind.  Charles  De  Long,  the 
other,  also  was  a  sergeant.  He  was 
blinded  and  wounded  while  disman- 
tling booby  traps  in  France. 

Working  on  the  drive  with  Mrs. 
Short  are  Mrs.  John  McNeill,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Tuley,  Mrs.  Sophie  Lewan- 
dowski,  Mrs.  Mildred  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Pearl  Glick,  Mrs.  Glenn  Hutch- 
ins,  Mrs.  Viola  Hess,  Mrs.  Mary 
Baker,  Mrs.  Olin  Wilson,  Mrs.  Emily 
Ohlschlager,  Mrs.  Charles  Church, 
Mrs.  John  Plain,  and  Mrs.  Fay  Axe. 

blind  Marine  Hero 
Wed  in  Chicopee 

CHICOPEE,  June  22— A  Marine 
hero  who  lost  his  sight  or.  Leyte, 
and  the  hometown  girl  who  waited 
patiently  for  him,  were  married 
today  in  the  Holy  Name  Church 
here. 

James  F.  Barrett,  ex-Marine  and 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P.  Bar- 
rett of  Chicopee  Falls,  and  Eleanor 
Marie  Sheehan,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Marie  Sheehan,  were  married  at  9 
A.  M.  by  the  Rev.  Phillip  O'Con- 
nell,  curate  of  the  church. 

Barrett,  a  volunteer,  was  blinded 
when  mortar  Are  exploded  a  few, 
feet  away  from  the  foxhole  where 
he  was  crouching  with  two  bud- 
dies. One  was  killed,  the  other 
wounded,  and  Barrett  .lost  his  eye- 
sight and  suffered  from  concussion. 

Now  a  salesman  for  a  New  York 
fuel  company,  Barrett  has  been 
offered  a  seeing-eye  dog  but  has 
refused  it,  preferring  to  get  along 
without  such  aid. 


Blind  Pennsylvania  War  Vet  To 
Study  At  School  In  Henniker 


Joseph  Lysak,  a  blind  Pennsylvania 
war  veteran,  has  arrived  at  the 
Barnes  School  in  Henniker  to  pur- 
sue a  Veterans  Administration  farm 
training   course. 

Lysak,  son  of  a  Pennsylvania  coal 
miner,  was  blinded  in  an  accident 
while  serving  as  an  airplane  me- 
chanic at  the  Eglen  Field,  Florida  Air 
Corps  base. 

He  is  the  first  veteran  to  start 
training  at  the  Henniker  School  for 
the  Blind  under  provisions  of  Public 
Law   16. 

In  April  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion signed  a  contract  with  he 
Barnes  School  for  farm  training,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  such  program 
for  blind  veterans  in  the  United 
States. 

Lysak,  born  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  in 
1916,  served  with  the  Air  Force  from 
July   1942   until   July    1945. 

VA  Workers  Train 
To  Aid  Blind  Ve+s 

The  American  Foundation  for 
the  BJiod,  Trie.,  has  given  training 
to  127  employees  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  problem  of  helping  blind 
ex^ervicemen,  it  was  reported 
yesterday. 

William  Ziegler  Jr.,  president, 
also  reported  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  aid  to  individual 
veterans  had  included  distribution 
of  1207  braille  watches,  six  re- 
peater striking  watches  to  veter- 
ans who  lost  hands  as  well  as 
sight,  and  564  portable  typewriters 
and  braille  writers. 


Blind  Veteran  Works 
In  Buick  Flint  Plant 

A  totally  blind  Buick  war  vet- 
eran, Harold  W.  Marston,  23,  is 
doing  a  creditable  job  as  a  ma- 
chine operator  in  the  Buick  Motor 
i  Division  machine  shop  in  Flint, 
Mich.  Before  the  war  Marston  was 
a  punch  press  operator  at  Buick. 

Although  the  blind  veteran  has 
been  back  at  Buick  only  since  May 
6  he  already  is  able  to  operate  two 
machines  which  process  selector 
control  rods  for  gear  shift  mechan- 
isms used  in  Buick  passenger  cars. 
Marston  is  able  to  locate  his  ma- 
chine, time  clock  and  rest  rooms 
with  a  minimum  of  guidance  from 
his  foreman  and  co-workers. 


Although  he  has  had  no  previous 
farm  experience  the  Pennsylvania 
veteran  is  looking  forward  to.  his 
new  venture  on  the  New  Hampshire 
farm.  His  objective  is  to  become  a 
general  farmer  and  he  plans  to  pur- 
chase and  operate  a  farm  near  Scran- 
ton after  completing  his  course  at 
Henniker. 

Lysak  will  receive  instruction  in 
BraJlle  and  typing;  under  the  skillful 
guidance  of  the  Barnes  School  blind 
manager,  Fred  Ward.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  courses  in  dairying, 
poultry  raising,  gardening,  crop  pro- 
duction, farm  machinery  care  and  re- 
pair,  and   farm   managements. 

Veterans  Administration  Regional 
Manager  James  J.  Doyle  reports  that 
three  more  blind  veterans  from  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country  are  plan- 
ning to  join  Lysak  in  the  farm  train- : 
ing  program  at  Henniker.  I 

"><>Rliu»lYotei-ansHol<lR<'union 

Fifty  blind  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  accompanied  by  their 
wives,  sweethearts  and  friends, 
gathered  in  the  Hotel  Lincoln, 
Eighth  Avenue  and  Forty-fourth 
Street,  yesterday  afternoon  for  a  ' 

reunion  party  of  the  Blinded  Vet- 
erans' Assoriation.  Veterans  who 
have  returned  to  civilian  life 
greeted  old  friends  from  the 
Army's  Old  Farms  Convalescent 
Hospital,  in  Avon,  Conn.,  and  the 
Army's  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital,  Phoenixville,  Pa.  The 
association  was  formed  in  March. 
1945.  at  the  Convalescent  Hospital 
in  Avon  in  order  to  help  sightless 
veterans  resume  their  independent 
positions  in  civilian  life  through 
guidance  and  vocational  training. 
There  are  now  four  hundred  mem- 
bers in  the  group,  and  the  work 
of  the  association  reaches  more 
than  one  thousand  blind  veterans. 
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LIND  VETERAN  AND  "BLACKIE"— Charles  P.  Case  of  62 
lommonwealrh  avenue,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  through 
m  act  of  Congress,  is  allowed  to  own  and  operate  a  vending 
tand  in  the  Beacon  street  lobby  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration branch  office. 
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BLIND  VET  ERAN  RECEIVES  DEGREE  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Edward  Glass,  24,  blind  former  marine  and  veteran  of  ilic    Dieppe   raid,   steps   forward  with   his   sccing-eye  dog, 
"Ruff,"    to   accept    his    bachelor   of   arts    degree   at    Stanford   University's    55th    annual   commencement   exercises. 
When   President    Donald   B.   Tresidder,   right,  called  candidates  from  the  School  of  Social  Sciences,  he  paid  trib- 
ute  to   Glass   and   "Ruff."      More   than    7000   students   and   visitors   arose  and   cheered. 


Blind  Red  Cross 
'Cheer'  Girl  Aids 
Wounded  Vets 

CHICAGO,  June  22  (AP)— A  blind 
Red  Cross  worker  who  doesn't  re- 
gard her  affliction  as  a  liability  has 
discovered  the  average  wounded 
war  veteran  shares  her  optimistic 
outlook. 

She  is  Bernice  Clifton  of  subur- 
ban Oak  Park,  the  unofficial  "cheer" 
girl  for  Navy  patients  being  trans- 
ported across  country  in  hospital 
planes  for  the  Naval  Air  Transport 
Command. 

Since  October,  1944,  she  and  her 
dog  have  boarded  planes  that  stop 
at  the  municipal  airport  to  pass  out 
cheer,  conversation  and  refresh- 
ments to  wounded  veterans. 

"Most  of  these  young  men  don't 
need  cheering  up."  she  says,  "and  I 
think  I'm  the  one  who  gets  real 
inspiration   out   of  these   talks."        , 

"The  big  rehabilitation  problem 
is  not  with  the  disabled  veteran 
but  the  people  with  whom  they  i 
must  come  in  contact.  These  young; 
men  have  pride  and  are  able  to 
work  out  their  problems  but  people ! 
are  generally  inclined  to  be  ^  too 
helpful  or  sympathetic." 

Miss  Clifton  was  a  decorator  and  j 
designer  of  window  displays  before 
losing  her  sight  in  an  accident  in 
1938. 

She  says  she  regarded  her  blind- 
ness as  "a  beginning"  of  her  new 
life  and  that  any  major  disability 
will  bring  out  hidden  talent  and 
develop  personality  in  a  person. 
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Blind  Vet  Runs 

Punch  Press 


Flint.  Mich. — Harold  Marston,  28- 
year-old  veteran  of  the  historic  "Bat- 
tle of  the  Bulge,"  is  one  of  the  few 
blinded  veterans  who  has  returned  to 
his  job  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

Marston  is  a  punch-press  operator 
at  the  Buick  Motor  division  machine 
shop  in  Flint. 

He  has  been  back  on  his  job  since 
May  6,  after  taking  a  five-month  rest 
and  recreation  leave  following  his  dis- 
charge from  the  army  last  December. 

The  veteran  operates  two  machines 
involving    completely    diverse    move- 
ments and   has   developed  an  agility 
which    amazes    even    his    coworkers,  , 
who  are  impressed  with  his  eagerness  : 
and  ability  to  learn. 

He  is  to  learn  the  operation  of  other 
machines  in  line  with  the  policy  of 
the  Michigan  department  of  social 
welfare  which  seeks  to  develop  a 
versatility  in  blind  veterans  entering 
industrial  work. 

Alar st  on  is  married  and  ha«  three 
children. 


22  Volunteers 
Build  House 
For  Blind  Vet 

The  frame,  walls,  roof  and  inside 
of  Buddy  McCormiok's  house  are  all 
up  today  after  22  men  worked  all 
day  yesterday  at  a  building-picnic 
for  the  war  veteran,  who  was  blind- 
ed while  attempting  to  aid  a  com- 
rade. 

Marshall  Howard,  adjutant  of 
Post  88  and  chairman  of  the  Le- 
gion-sponsored building  fund,  said 
that  an  estimated  $250  worth  of  la- 
bor yesterday  went  into  the  house, 
located  on  Lovegrove  road  about  a 
half  mile  east  of  Philips  highway. 

"There  was   plenty   of   amateur 
enthusiasm   that  was  directed   by 
C.    E.    Gibson,   contractor   who   is 
doing:    the    job    free    of    charge," 
Howard  said.  "The  crew  got  start- 
ed about  10  a.m.  and  knocked  off 
at   5:30    p.m.    We    were    lucky   in 
not  having  any  rain  all  day  long." 
The  contractor  has  estimated  that| 
if  material  shortages  don't  interfere, 
the    house   could    be    completed    in 
about  a  week.  Wiring  is  ready  to  go 
in,  then  the  house  will  be  painted. 
Chief  worry  at  present  is  non-avail- 
ability  of    plumbing,   Howard   said. 
The  22  workers  were  served  sand- 
wiches and  drinks  by  a  committee 
of  four  women,  Mrs.  Ben  Shell,  Mrs. 
David  Blasingame,  Mrs.  Tom  Car- 
roll and  Mrs.  Marshall  Howard. 
The       following       Legionnaires 
turned  out:    Ben  Shell,  Raymond 
Sale,  Tom  Carroll,  David   Blasin- 
game, Bill  Lortz,  F.  C.  Etter,  Wal- 
ter   Quarterbaum,    P.    H.    Canada 
and  Howard. 
From     the    Gibson    Construction 
Company  came  Gibson  himself,  R 
H.   Hinson,   R.   S.    Nail    and   A.    C 
Cockcroft.   H.  M.  Jenkins  and  E.  J 
Scarborough  were  from  the  brick- 
layers' union. 

H.  D.  Buckham,  George  T.  Brown 
E.  C.  Goldhill  and  Marion  Austin 
showed  up  to  work  along  with  a 
neighbor  of  McCormick's  W.  R.  Rit- 
ter.  The  veteran's  father  and  his 
brother-in-law,  J.  H.  Saucier, 
rounded  out  the  crew. 
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Aids_BlincL_Ye  te  r  a  n  s 


Walker,  formerly  of 
is  now  helping  blind 
vefibrafTs.  overcome  the  handicap 
whicrf  he  spent  a  lifetime  con- 
quering-. 

He  was  recently  appointed 
senior  training  officer  in  the 
rehabilitation  and  education 
service  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration  in   Dallas,  Texas. 

Walker,  now  34,  lost  his  sight 
when  he  was  four  years  old.  He 
attended  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind  and  received  his 
high  school  diploma  there.  He 
later  graduated  from  Cumber- 
land University  Law  School. 
From  1933  to  1938  he  practiced 
law  in  Nashville. 

He  joined  the  VA  in  October, 
1944,  and  headed  the  program^ 
for  the  blind  in  a  six-state  South- 
ern area.  
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WoulifGive 
Eyes  to  Blind 
Veteran 

Vet  of  World 
War  I  Glad 
to  Make  Offer 

DETROIT,  July  18  (UP)— Jim 
Todd,  who  saw  his  buddies 
blinded  in  the  Argonne  forest 
during  World  War  I,  wants  to 
give  his  eyes  to  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II  who  met  the  same 
fate. 

The  63-year-old  former  hospital 
orderly  is  going  to  die  anyway 
— "maybe  tomorrow,  maybe  in 
three  months — no  longer  than 
five  years  for  sure,  the  doc  says  " 
He  is  suffering  from  a  .fatal 
malady. 

Todd  went  to  see  Col.  Walter 
E.  Cole,  head  of  the  Michigan 
Army  recruiting  district,  and 
asked  him  "could  you  please  find 
a  GI  who  needs  my  eyes  more 
than  I  do?" 

"If  I  could  help  some  poor  fel- 
low who  has  gone  over  for  us 
during  the  war,  I'd  like  him  to 
my  eyes,"  he  sa:.d.  "I'm  too 
old.  I  tried  to  enlist  in  this  war 
and  managed  to  get  in  the  mer 
chant  marines. 

"I  made  one  trip  to  England, 
but  when  I  came  back  the  briga- 
dier general  sent  for  me,  asked 
me  my  age  and  told  me  I  was 
too  old.  But  that  doesn't  mean 
I  haven't  got  darn  good  eyes." 

Todd  says  he  stays  at  home 
while  his  wife,  Jennie,  66,  works 
in  a  laundry. 

"I  do  the  cooking  and  the 
cleaning  and  the  washing  at 
home,"  he  said.  "I  take  walks, 
and  I  go  to  the  grocery  store  to 
shop.  But  I  could  do  that  with- 
out my  eyes.  All  I'd  need  would 
be  a  cane." 

Cole  thanked  Todd  and  said  he 
would  post  notices  of  his  offer 
for  every  blinded  veteran  in 
Michigan  to  have  read  to  him. 

"You  really  want  to  do  this?" 
he  asked,  as  Todd  prepared  to 
leave. 

"I'd  be  tickled  to  death,"  Todd 
replied. 


Blinded  Vetrftr-^ 
MojA  Meeting 

Tli'*'  blinded    vetejyias— £f    World 
,var    II    of    Oklanoma    are    holding  ; 
heir  first  inniij]  in"nt:nw  nn  Aug- 
ust 2Pth  and  I  Shawnee.  So 
far  B9<H  Imiwm  tihin  in  Uii  first  such  . 
meeting  to  be   held   in   the   United  : 
States.  The  veterans  plan  to  make  I 
it  an  annual  affair.         X 


~~*  The    meeting    is    ior    ait  dji 
veterans  and  all  of  the  vetekms  wha 
lave    a    service-connected  lloss    of 
n  in  both  eyes.  It  is  tit  desire 
if  the  veterans  responsible  »or 
heeting  that  anyone  knowpig  of  a 
iiinded    cr    nearly    blindedf  vet< 
irge   him   to  attend.  The/boys   are 
pinging  their  wives  or^iotheis  as 
he  case  may  be. 
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Blind  Veterans  'See' Midget  Races, 
Disabled  Guests  at  League  Ball  Game 


ComMiiisfr  the  eyes  of  their  sighted  com- 
panions *nlh  crowd  noises  and  their  own  memo- 
ries, blind  veterans  at  McCornack  General  Hospi- 
tal are  trying  to  recapture  some  of  the  thrills  of 
sports  they  watched  or  played  in  long  ago. 

In  addition,  many  others  suffering  from  vari- 
ous injuries  regularly  go  to  baseball  and  other 
games. 

Tuesdav  night.  12  blind  veterans  "watched" 
the  midget  races  at  ihe  Rose  Bowl,  having  almost 
as  much  fun  as  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  according  to 
John  R.  Millon,  hospital  instructor. 

Millon  told  yesterday's  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  luncheon  that  the  ex-soldiers  "had  a  bang- 


up  good  time"  at  the  midget  races,  getting  their 
picture  from  the  comments  of  companions,  the 
roar  of  the  crowd  and  the  noise  of  the  racing 
machines. 

He  said  that  the  blind  also  ?et  enjoyment  from 
other  sports,  some  of  which  they  can  take  part  in, 
but  asked  public  aid  in  keeping  up  spirits  of 
patients. 

Saturday  night  several  hundred  McCornack 
patients  will  go  to  Gilmore  Field  in  Hollywood 
for  the  Hollywood-Seattle  ball  game,  with  box 
holders  retiring  into  the  stands  to  let  the  veterans 
have  front  seats.  Soda  pop,  hotdojs  and  peanuts 
will  be  "on  the  house"  as  is  the  patients'  admis- 
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Mind  Vet  Teds'  With  Face 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

iir    Pressure    Changes    Spot    Objects 


i 


JOHNSTOWN,  Colo..  Aug.  26 
\P) — Big,  strapping  Joe  Baca 
.eked  up  the  water  trough  and 
alked  from  his  neat  five-room 
suse  to  water  his  chickens 
ist  as  any  other  farmer  does 
;ar  this  northen  Colorado 
wn. 

Without  cane  or  dog.  he  went 
>out  feeding  his  flock  of  350 
id  cleaning  their  troughs  with 
arcely  a  sign  that  a  booby 
ap  in  the  mountains  of  Italy 
id  totally  blinded  him  two 
;  ars  ago. 

"I  feel  my  way  with  my  face," 
plained  the  25-year-old  ver- 
ian.  Joe  was  taught  facial 
Ion  at  the  Army's  Old  Farms 
>nvalescent  Hospital  at  Avon, 
>nn„  after  Army  surgeons  had 
istored  parts  of  his  face  and 
dy  by  plastic  surgery.  j 

Joe  was  a  share-cropper  near 
re  when  he  entered  the  Army 
]>v.  9,  1942,  leaving  behind  his 
1  fe,  Lucille,  and  their  infant 
n,  Bobby.  Four  months  later 
■  was  in  Casablanca  and  from 
ere  went  to  Italy. 
A  private  first  class.  Joe  was 
laving  from  one  gun  site  to 
tother  in  August  1944  when 
s    sergeant    companion    acci- 

tally  set  off  a  booby   trap, 
unding  both  of  them. 

is  final   14  weeks  in  Army 


hospitals  were  spent  In  the 
Connecticut  hospital.  There  he 
was  taught  to  "feel"  objects 
with  his  face  as  he  approached 
them,  or,  in  the  case  of  moving 
objects,  as  they  approached  him. 

By  feeling  the  change  in  air 
pressure  on  his  face,  Joe  can, 
for  example,  "feel"  the  location 
of  his  car  in  the  driveway. 

Back  home  and  out  of  uni- 
form, Joe  went  around  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  in  Den- 
ver and  worked  out  a  plan  for 
his  future. 

A  loan  was  arranged  for  the 
purchase  of  the  house  near  here 
on  a  one-acre  plot,  the  right 
size  for  chicken  raising.  Joe  is 
learning  more  things  about  the 
poultry  business  by  taking  on- 
the-job  training  at  a  nearby 
hatchery. 

He  hopes  to  expand  his  flock 
to  500  laying  hens.  There  are 
some  fruit  trees  on  his  plot  that 
give  the  chickens  the  shade 
they  need  on  hot  days,  and  a 
good  stand  of  alfalfa  provides 
cheap  feed. 

For  his  correspondent,  Joe 
has  a  typewriter  equipped  with 
a  braille  keyboard  furnished  by 
the  VA.  When  he  wants  to 
"read"  he  turns  on  a  VA-fur- 
nished  record  player  and  listens 
to  a  book. 

The  baby  he  left  in  1942  is  a 
four-year-old  now  and  accom- 
panies him  on  his  daily  trip  to 
town.  Bobby  is  pretty  handy 
around  the  chicken  yard,  too. 
When  he  isn't  busy  helping  his 
dad.  he  sometimes  gives  his 
mother  a  hand  with  the  latest 
addition  to  tne  family,  a  sister. 


Wide  World  Photo 
BLIND  VET  RAISES  CHICKENS— Joe  Baca,  who  was  a  first 
class  private  when  he  was  blinded  in  Italy,  feeds  the  chickens  on 
his  Johnstown,  Colo.,  farm.  Unaided  Joe  gets  around  his  one- 
acre  plot  "feeling  with  his  face."  He  was  taught  that  at  an  Army 
hospital. 
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Blind  Veterans  Meet  to  Help 
Selves  [Get  Feet  on  Ground' 

Cab  ypu  imagine  a  sightless  man  getting  a  degree  in  chemical 
engineering,  or  selling  insurance,  or  learning  short-story  writing, 
or  writing  musical  comedies?  Prepare  to  change  your  viewpoint,  if 
you  can't  imagine  that,  for  these  are  a  few  of  the  things  the  men 
who  were  made  sightless  in  World  war  JI  are  planning  to  do. 

They  are  banding  together,  some  12  or  15  hundred  of  them,  In 
what  they  are  calling  the  Blind  Veterans  Assn.,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York  and  a  regional  group  in  each  state,  with  their  sole 
purpose,  as  one  man  put  it,  "to  work  out  our  own  salvation.'' 
Thev    realize    that    the 


return  to 
civilian  life  at  a  time  when  the  coun- 
try's industry  and  economy  and  state 
of  mind  are  in  a  chaotic  jumble  is 
hard  enough  for  a  veteran  without  in- 
juries, but  for  a  blinded  veteran  to 
settle  himself  in  a  home  and  find 
suitable  occupation,  the  job  is  stag- 
gering. 

They    Help    Each    Other 

This  is  the  reason  they  are  getting 
together:  to  help  each  other  solve 
these  transition  problems.  They  feel 
that  by  giving  each  man  a  chance  to 
tell  the  thing  that  has  helped  him 
most,  the  others  may  be  helped.  They 
are  anxious  to  carry  on  as  nearly  as 
possible  where  they  left  off  and  to  be 
considered  the  same  useful  citizens 
they  were  before  they  became  blind. 

Already  the  organization  is  begin- 
ning to  pay  high  dividends  in  the  way 
of  opening  new  job  fields  and  explod- 
ing the  old  myth  that  a  sightless  man 
has  a  great  handicap. 

They  have  a  morale  that  is  fre.^h 
and   aggressive,   and   a   determination 


not  to  oe  left  out  that  mates  them  , 
self-confident    and    happy     in     their 
work. 

In  Oklahoma  there  are  19  men  who 
were  made  sightless  in  World  war  n. 
These  men  and  those  blinded  in 
World  war  I,  are  meeting  Thursday 
and  Friday  at  the  Legion  hall  in 
Shawnee  to  start  their  organization 
rolling. 

Director  to  Be  There 
Lloyd  H.  Greenwood,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  association,  will  be  there 
to  explain  its  workings,  and  Ralph  W. 
Graves.  Shawnee  insurance  man  who 
was  blinded  in  action  on  Leyte,  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 

Greenwood     was    a     bomber     pilot 
whose    plane    was    shot     down    over 
Vienna   in   1944.    He   has  had  ample 
time   to    become     convinced    that    a 
'sightless  man  can  be  of  just  as  much 
use  to  the  world  as  one  who  can  seeV 
He  knows,  also,  that   a  blind  ma* 
who  does  nothing  is  in  great  dang/r 
of  becoming  a  permanent  member/of  , 
the  "sitters  club."  but  that  by  getting  | 
busy  and  finding  something  to  do  be- 
sides weave  baskets  and  manufacture 
brooms,   a   sightless   man   can   "think 
and    do"    instead   of    "think    and   do 
nothing." 


Veterans  Get  First 
Braille  Typewriters 

The  veterans'  administration 
yesterday  began  distribution  of 
the  first  60  pocket  sized  Braille 
typewriters  to  blind  veterans  in 
the  Chicago  area.  The  ma- 
chines weigh  only  8  ounces  and 
are  capable  of  being  operated  at 
a  speed  of  120  words  a  minute. 
Distribution  is  made  automat- 
ically and  the  veterans  are  not 
required  to  submit  an  applica- 
tion* 


. 
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Blind  Vets  Stage 
Fencing  Show 

Trie  first  annual  dinner  of  thej 
Bliiid  Veterans  Assn.  of  America 
will  be  held  tomorrow  evening  in 
the  Hotel  Lincoln,  with  blind  per- 
sons participating  in  fencing 
matches. 

Llyod  Greenwood,  acting  execu- 
tive director  of  the  organization 
and  a  former  Army  Air  Forces 
B-24  pilot,  said:  "The  demonstra- 
tion (of  fencing  ">  should  prove  to 
our  members  the  possibility  of  their 
engaging  on  an  equal  basis  in 
sports  hitherto  considered  too  dif- 
ficult for  them. 
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Blinded  Veterans  Invited  to  Shawnee  for  First  State  Meeting 

Ralph  W.  Graves,  left,  "Shawnee,  and  Lloyd  H.  Greenwood,  New  York,  executive  director  of  the 
Bliuded  Veterans  Assn.,  are  discussing  arrangements  for  the  first  get-together  of  men  who 
wereMiHdftii  jit  'Worjd  war  I  and  II  with  their  "seeing  eye,"  Miss  Betty  Bailey,  also  of  Shaw- 
nee. The  group,  perhaps  a  dozen  Oklahomans,  will  have  their  first  meeting  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day in  the  Legion  hall  at  Shawnee.   (Further  details,  Page  8.)  ^^** 


Incinnatus 

\  \  -BY    ALFRED     SEGAL 

n  Which  We  Get  Around  And 
eavesdrop  on  Scared  People 
v'ho  Want  to   Live   in   Peace 

GENTLE   MANIFESTATION 
AT    OUR    CITY   HALL 

Cincinnatus  has  gratefully 
noticed  Robert  Wessel  very  well 
at  his  cigar,  candy,  newspaper  / 
and  soft  drink  stand  in  the  City 
Hall.  Yes,  it's  comforting  to 
see  Mr.  Wessel  doing  all  right 
after  all  he  had  taken  in  the 
war,  on  our  account.  He  came 
out  of  it  blind. 


His  stand  looks  monumental  to 
local  social  decency.  It  was 
established  for  him  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Associationfor_.the  Blind, 
by  the  Olilu  CunimTssion  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Veterans  Admin- 
is  tratioTrrwTflr~!Tie**"blessing  of 
City  Council. 

Cincinnatus  remembers  Mr. 
Wessel  selling  tires  on  Walnut 
Hills  long  ago.  He  went  into 
the  war,  though  his  age  could 
have  kept  him  home.  His  son 
was  in  the  war,  too. 

It's  fitting  that  today  Mr. 
Wessel's  stand  is  being  dedi- 
cated, like  some  noble  monu- 
ment, with  Mayor  Stewart  and 
City  Manager  Kellogg/ repre- 
senting the  ritv  " 
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GET  TYPEWRITERS 

The  first  60  pocket-sized  braille 
typewriters,  which  will  be  off  the 
production  line  and  ready  for  dis- 
tribution next  month,  have  been  ear- 
marked for  blind  veterans  in  Chi- 
cago, the  Illinois  Regional  office  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  an- 
nounced  this  week. 

The  eight-ounce  machines,  ca- 
pable of  being  operated  at  a  speed 
of  120-words-per-minute,  will  be  sent 
free-of-charge  to  blind  veterans  with- 
in the  region.  Distribution  will  be 
made  automatically;  the  veteran  is 
not  required  to  submit  an  ap- 
|  plication. 

Franklin  Dean,  of  Winnetka,  blind- 
consultant  for  the  Veterans  Admini- ) 
stration  in  Chicago,  spent  eight  years 
assisting    in    the    development    and  I 
design  of  the  miniature  typewriter,  i 


Leading  the  Blind 

The  old  adage,  "If  the  blind  lead 
the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the 
ditch,"  is  being  proven  false  by 
Jacob  Twirsky,  who  is  sightless. 
Blind  since  he  was  nine,  Jacob 
Twirsky,  who  travels  about  alone 
in  the  Bronx,  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  without  even  a  cane, 
is  teaching  veterans  how  to  over- 
come many  of  the  handicaps  of 
the  sightless. 

Under  the  guidance  of  their 
capable  25-year-old  teacher,  the 
blind  war  veterans  at  the  Bronx 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
are  learning  to  read,  shave,  dress 
and  walk  safely. 

Mr.  Twirsky  is  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  of  City  College,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree in  1943.  The  next  year  he  re- 
ceived his  M.  A.  degree  in  history 
from  Columbia  University,,  and 
did  additional  graduate  work 
there  in  education  and  guidance 
of  the  blind.  After  teaching  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
he  joined  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration to  conduct  the  teaching 
program  for  blind  ex-servicemen. 

—From  the  Braille  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica s  recent  issue  of  Light.  A  publication 
edited  by  J.  Robert  Atkinson  which  has 
as    its    purpose: 

To  keep  the  public  Informed  of  the 
needs  and  resourcefulness  of  the  phys- 
ically blind,  and  how  to  help  them 
constructively  in  their  valiant  struggle 
to  endure  blindness  and  to  overcome 
us  handicap  to  the  extent  of  self-siiP- 
Port,  thereby  proving  •'»  man's  a  roan 
for  a'  that." 
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le  Teaches  the  Blind  to  Write 


BY  means  of  a  simple  contriv- 
ance known  as  the  Levi  Jones 
Board,  victims  of  acquired  blind- 
ness can  now  write  as  legibly  as  they 
ever  did,  in  some  cases  regaining  a 
passable  proficiency  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

Levi  Jones,  a  Coldwater,  Michi- 
gan, druggist,  invented  the  writing 
board  some  forty  years  ago,  after 
his  wife,  who  liked  to  write  letters, 
went  blind.  The  principle  of  the 
thing  is  a  strip  of  metal  which  can 
be  moved  line  by  line  down  a  sheet 
of  paper;  the  metal  has  a  horizontal 
slot  in  it  half  an  inch  high  and  the 
right  length  to  leave  a  margin  at 
both  sides  of  the  paper. 

By  sliding  the  left  index  finger 
along  the  slot  close  to  the  pencil 
point — assuming  the  pencil  is  held 
in  the  right  hand — the  blinded  per- 
son quickly  learns  to  gauge  the 
distance  he  should  move  back  to 
dot  an  i  or  cross  a  t,  and  soon  keeps 
his  words  spaced  midway  in  the 
slot,  so  the  high  and  low  letters 
don't  hit  the  top  or  bottom  guiding 
edge.  Setting  the  paper  in  the  box 
and  moving  the  metal  strip  down  a 
notch  for  each  new  line  are  easily 
accomplished  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
More  expert  users  abandon  the  slot 
and  just  guide  themselves  with  an 
outside  edge  of  the  strip. 

Ethel  Jones,  daughter  of  Levi, 
kept  the  original  board  after  her 
parents  died.  Last  year,  when  a 
friend  of  hers  w-nt  blind,  she  took 
it  to  Frederick  L.  Brandt,  a  retired 
Detroiter  and  a  Spanish  War 
veteran,  whose  hobby  is  wood- 
working. She  asked  him  to  repair 
it.  Brandt  made  a  new  one,  then 
decided   to   make  more  for  other 


Frederick  Brandt  and 
the  writing  board. 

blind  persons.  He  took  four  to  the 
Army's  Old  Farms  Rehabilitation 
Center  at  Avon,  Connecticut,  and 
in  one  easy  lesson  taught  blinded 
veterans  how  to  write  with  them. 
Then  he  made,  by  hand,  about 
thirty  others  and  gave  them  to 
veterans.  Now  he  has  contracted 
with  a  small  shop  to  help  mass- 
produce  the  boards  by  the  hun- 
dreds. 

"Nobody,"  Brandt  says,  "can 
patent  the  board,  monopolize  it  for 
profit  or  exploit  the  blind  with  it. 
I  hope  to  send  one,  without  charge 
and  with  delivery  costs  prepaid,  to 
every  blind  person  who  asks  for 
one.  There'll  be  instructions  ena- 
bling a  sighted  person  to  show  the 
user  how  to  write  with  it.  But  the 
veterans  are  going  to  get  priority." 
— Mack  Brandewiede. 
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eteran, formerly  Blind  Himself, 
leads  Rehabilitation  Program 

Road  Back  Made  Easier  for  Wounded 
Veterans  by  Instructor  With  Experience 

WASHINGTON  (UP)— A  man  any  job  isn't  enough.  The  blind 


aded  in  war  is  not  easily  recon 
;d  with  the  world  of  darkness 
>ut  the  road  back  is  easier  if 
I'  person  who  aids  in  the  re- 
bilitation    was    once    himself 


pout  sight. 

ra  W.  Riggles,  who  is  senior 
lining  officer  of  blinded  vet- 
ins  for  the  Washington  region- 
.office  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
s-ation,  lost  his  sight  in  child- 
i3d  as  the  result  of  scarlet 
fer. 

le  was  graduated  in  1928  from 

>    Maryland    School    for    the 

3nd,  where  he  learned  to  walk 

i  ne,     to     read     and    write    in 

grille,    to    live    a    near-normal 

il'hen,  slowly,  his  eyes  cleared 
ul  his  sight  returned.  It  did  not 
upen  overnight.  It  was  a  12- 
fiT  process. 

leanwhile,  Riggles  worked  as 
i:  interior  decorator  in  a  local 
loartment  store  until  the  out- 
3  ak  of  World  War  II.  His  vis- 
it had  improved  to  such  a  de- 
ge  that  the  army  accepted  his 
eistment  for  service. 
Socialized   in   Braille 

Vith  his  knowledge  of  Braille 
al  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
b  the  blind,  he  was  assigned  to 
til  Valley  Forge  General  hos- 
3  il  In  Pennsylvania,  where 
bnded    soldiers    were    returned 


veteran  must  be  able  to  do  work 
he  feels  is  needed  and  useful,  not 
just  something  to  keep  him  oc- 
cupied. Part  of  his  duties  as 
training  officer  of  blinded  vet- 
erans is  to  find  suitable  jobs  for 
them  and  to  help  in  their  training 
for  such  jobs. 

There  are  many  occupations 
for  which  these  men  can  be  prop- 
erly trained.  VA,  through  skilled 
advisers  such  as  Riggles,  helps 
the  veterans  individually  to  se- 
lect the  kind  of  work  they  want 
and  believe  they  can  do.  Special 
equipment— typewriters,  talking 
book  machines,  pocket  book 
guides  for  Braille  writing,  slates, 
plastic  glasses  and  the  conven- 
tional white  walking  canes — is 
given  the  veterans  for  use  in 
their  training  and  readjustment 
to  a  visionless  life. 

As  to  the  success  of  VA's  pro- 
gram, Riggles  cites  the  case  of 
one  veteran  who  is  taking  an  ac- 
celerated course  in  law  at  George 
Washington  university.  Despite 
the  handicap,  this  blind  veteran 
was  an  honor  student  in  his  first 
year  at  G.  W.  and  was  elected 
into  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  His  wife 
is  employed  by  VA  as  a  reader 
to  help  him  in  his  study. 

Another  is  a  48-year-old  Negro 
veteran  with  a  fine  educational 
background,   who  served  in  both 


f)m  the   combat   areas.    As    an  i 

tentation    officer    his    job  was  ™ar.s„   He   "    currently  studying 

Braille  under  the  VA  program  in 


:e  help  the  veterans  to  adjust 
imselves  to  the  darkness,  to 
em  to  dress,  shave,  eat  and 
Mlk  alone.  His  specialty  was 
Aching  the  Braille   system. 

Vhen  the  medical  treatment 
>:  the  veterans  was  completed, 
ly  were  sent  to  rest  centers, 
iih  as  the  Army's  Old  Farms 
:<ivalescent  hospital  at  Avon, 
Inn.  There  the  rehabilitation 
Ms  continued  with  instruction  in 
ndicrafts,  and  job  training  for 
lustrial  and  other  types  ol 
irk. 

tiggles    points    out    that    just 


hopes  of  becoming  an  instructor 
In  a  school  for  Negro  blind. 

Aid  to  a  Veteran 

Trevorton.  Pa. 

Tommy  Worobel  served  his 
country  faithfully  and  well  during 
World  War  II.  He  sacrificed  much 
— he  is  now  blind. 

His  friends  and  neighbors  here 
in  Trevorton  wanted  to  show  their 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to 
Tommy  in  some  tangible  way. 
They  decided  to  start  a  fund  with 
which  to  build  a  lovely  new 
home,  with  everything  very  con- 
venient, for  Tommy.  The  fund 
grew  and  grew — has  been  snow- 
balling, in  fact. 

The  former  soldier's  future 
home  is  now  assured.  It  will  soon 
become  a  reality.  At  this  writing, 
the  total  of  the  "Build-a-Home- 
for-Tommy"  fund  is  almost  $10,- 
000.  w.  E.  R. 


Blind  Heroes  Deserve  Chance 


War  str/ck  its  most  cruel  blow  at  those  veterans 
who  must/spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  darkness, 
thirty  yodng  Hoosiers  returned  from  service  without 
this  most precious  of  all  the  senses.  Bravely  they  have 
tackled  the  task  of  readjustment. 

These  men  reveal  no  bitterness.  They  make  no 
complaints.    They  seek  no  sympathy,  no  hero  worship. 

ft  Z  make  one  pr°Per  and  important  request  of 
the  public.  They  ask  for  jobs,  not  given  in  pity  but 
wittun  the  scope  of  their  capacities.  Work  offers  the 
best  escape  route  for  the  blind. 

These   Indiana   veterans   will   meet   in   Indianapolis 
.J-nday  to  hold  the  first  state  convention  of  the  Blind 
Aeterans   of  America.    Several  groups  will   contribute 
i!f  c°mfort  and  entertainment  of  the  visitors. 
The  Star  is  happy  to  share  in  the  program  by  being 
hosts  at  a  dinner  to  these  former  service  men.    This  is 
in  keeping  with  the  solicitude  previously  expressed  for 
the  now  sightless   defenders  of  their  country.    Sports 
.^ents  sponsored  by  The  Star  have  established  a  fund 
for   aiding   the    blind   veterans.     Seeing-eye   dogs   and 
books  in  Braille  have  gone  far  to  overcome  a  great 
handicap.    Sports  lovers  should   derive  much   satisfac- 
tion from  the  knowledge  that  part  of  their  admission 
fee  has  been  diverted  to  giving  this  group  a  timely  lift. 

Grateful  G.  L 

^  He  used  to  come  into  the  United 
Service  Organizations-Travelers 
Aid  Lounge  at  Reading  Terminal, 
1  Philadelphia,  this  young  G.  I.  He'd 
stop  there  while  on  his  way  to 
or  from  Valley  Forge  Hospital.  He 
would  chat  with  the  hostesses,  sit 
around  and  listen  to  music. 

He  was  blind. 
u  Then    the    young    G.    I.    didn't 
show      for    a    while    and    they 
j  wondered    where    he    was.    The 
other  day  he  came  back  to   the 
|  lounge,  and  kept  walking  around, 
examining  every  piece  of  furni- 
ture   Finally,  he  talked  with  oiM> 
of  the  hostesses.  She  noticed  he 
had  a  dark  glass  over  one  eye.  but 
the  other  one  was  perfectly  nor- 
mal. He  could  see  again.' 

The  G.  I.  explained.  He  said  he 
was  Pfc.  Charles  Aebersold,  and 
that  he  had  come  all  the  way  from 
his  home  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  see 
the  lounge  where  he  had  spent  so 
many  dark  hours  and  to  thank  the 
j  people  who  had  been  so  nice  to 
I  him. 

■O     I  Th*  New  *•"*  Time* 

Vet,  Almost  Blind, 


Gets  Grade-A  Marks 

AUBURN,  Ala.  (UP)— Curtis  A. 
Vice,  an  ex-GI  student  at  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute,  keeps  up  an 
all-A  class  average  despite  being 
almost  totally  blind. 

Vice  was  stationed  at  a  lonelv 
weather  observatory  at  South 
Hampton  Island  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific and  lost  his  eyesight  because 
of  malnutrition. 
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Braille  Watches 
For  Blind  Vets 


Blind  people  tell  the  time  by 
touch.  They  use  regular  watches 
equipped  with  special  dials  on 
which  the  numerals  they  cannot 
see  have  been  replaced  by  raised 
dots  which  they  can  feel.  Some 
have  two  dots  at  12,  3,  6  and  9 
o'clock  and  one  dot  for  each  of 
the  other  numerals;  others  use 
only  a  single  dot  at  each  five  min- 
utes. 

In  1943  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Rlind  g  iirst- 
Braille  watch  to  a  blinded  veter- 
an and  announced  that  it  would 
present  a  similar  watch  to  every 
soldier  or  sailor  blinded  in  the 
second  world  war  with  his  name 
and  rank  engraved  thereon.  Since 
that  day  the  Foundation  has  given 
out  1,285  Braille  watches  to  our 
sightless  servicemen. 
Sell  Elgin  Movements. 

The  Foundation  also  sells  Braille 
watches  at  cost  to  all  other  sight- 
less people.  Since  there  are  no 
taxes,  either  federal  or  local  to  he 
paid  on  these  watches,  it  is  pos- 
sible at  the  present  time  for  the 
Foundation  to  sell  a  17-jewel  Elgin 
movement  pocket  watch  for  $23 
Each  watch  has  a  10-carat,  gold- 
filled  20-year  hunting  case,  size  16. 
Jewelers  throughout  the  country 
now  refer  orders  for  Braille 
watches  directly  to  the  Founda- 
tion. No  wrist  watches  are  .avail- 
able, but  it  is  hoped  that  before 
long,  they  too  may  be  arranged 
for. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive 
director  of  the  Foundation,  15 
West  Sixteenth  st.,  New  York, 
points  out  that  the  first  thing  a 
blinded  soldier  wants  when  he 
begins  to  recover,  is  a  watch. 
"Long  before  he  leaves  the  Army 
hospital  to  take  his  rehabilitation 
training,"  says  Doctor  Irwin,  "the 
veteran  receives  a  Braille  watch 
which  he  can  easily  learn  to  read. 
Besides  giving  him  back  his  sense 
of  time,  these  watches  are  his  first 
introduction  to  the  difficult  task 
of  learning  to  read  with  the 
fingers.  Frequently  it  marks  the 
blinded  veteran's  first  step  toward 
adjustment  to  his  new  life  in  the 
dark.  The  servicemen  thmselves 
realize  the  value  of  this  initial  ad- 
vance toward  personal  independ- 
ence for  their  letters  of  thanks  to 
the  Foundation  have  all  more  or 
less  the  same  refrain:  It  sure  is 
good  to  be  able  to  tell  time  with- 
out having  to  ask." 
Hear  From  Vets. 

Other     letters     from     blinded 


Girl  Translates  Bingo 
Into  Brail  and  Wins 


AP   Newsfeatures 

NOW  I  SEE  IT,  says  the  blind  veteran,  after  American  Red 
Cross  Worker  Dorothy  Beadle  hit  upon  the  idea  of  using  raised 
letters  and  symbols  for  Bingo.  Complexities  of  the  game  dis- 
couraged sightless  patients  at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  in 
Pennsylvania,  so  Miss  Beadle  reduced  the  75  letters  and  symbols 
to  30  cutouts,  replaced  chips  with  pegs  in  holes,  and  veterans  in 
woodworking  did  thejob. 


'■men  bear  this>ertft.  One  vet- 
eran wrote  the  Foundation:  "The 
other  day  I  received  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
a  very  beautiful  watch  and  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation   for  it. 

"I  don't  believe  I  can  thank 
you  enough  for  this  watch  as  it 
permits  me  to  be  a  little  more 
independent,  and  that's  exactly 
what  I  want.  Since  receiving  your 
gift,  I  have  learned  to  operate  it 
very    accurately." 

A  blinded  New  York  veteran 
wrote:  "I  should  like  to  thank  you 
for  the  Watch  which  you  sent 
me.  Already,  I  have  learned  to  feel 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
things  1  own,  and  from  what  all 
mj  friends  tell  me,  it  must  sure- 
ly be  the  most   beautiful,  as  well 

"It  is  difficult  for  words  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  I  feel,  but 
I  want  you  to  realize  that  I  will 
never  forget  the  kindness  of  the 
Foundation  in  giving  me  the 
watch,  and  hope  that  I  may  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the 
Foundation  in  the  years  to  come." 


BLIND  VETS 
TO  BEGUESTS 

May  Phone  Loved  Ones  at 
Induction 


SPRINGFIELD,  Dec.  5  -  Blind  vet- 
erans  of  World  war  II  from  Old  Farms 
IH  ispital  at  Avon,  Conn.,  will  be  guests 
of  honor  at  the  installation  exert-ises 
and  entertainment  of  the  Spring-field 
Unit,  No.  44,  Massachusetts  State 
Guard  Veterans,  Saturday  night  at 
S  o'clock  in  the  Hotel  Charles.  Every 
veteran  will  be  allowed  to  make  a  free 
telephone  call  anywhere  in  the  coun-  ' 
try  to  a  loved  one. 

The  unit  will  also  receive  new  colors 
from  Exalted  Ruler  Albert  Carson  of  j 
Springfield   Lodge  of  Elks.   Officers  to  ' 
be    installed    are:    Commander,    Lloyd  ' 
Raine;  senior  vice  commander,  Joseph 
Real;   junior   vice   commander,    Ernest 
Sealander,     and    chaplain,    Lieutenant 
Elroy  Proctor. 
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Book  Shows  How 
Squeaks  of  Bats 
Aided  JfrlindLyets 

The  studies  of  bats  by  Dr. 
Donald  R.  Griffin,  through 
which  he  was  able  to  hep 
blinded  veterans  at  Avon  Old 
Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  by 
the  application  of  "natural 
radar,"  are  given  a  full  chapter 
in  a  new  book  on  caves  by  Clay 

**£.'  Griffin  learned  now  bats 
,  fly  safely  through  the  darkness 
of    underground    caves,    guided 
by    the    echo    of    their    high- 
pltched    squeaks,    and    applied 
this  sense  of  echo  location  to 
ttie  training  of  blinded  men       ■ 
Some  60  caves,  old  mines  ana 
quarries     in     Connecticut,    are 
listed  in  Perry's  new  book     New 
En-land's  Buried  Treasuie,    to 
gpShshed  Dec.  10.  A  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  legends  that 
have  grown  up  around  them. 

Veteran  Would  Give  Eye 


PLASTICS  AID  GIs 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  25  m— 
Development  of  a  seamless  plastic 
glove  to  make  artificial  hands  look 
natural,  was  disclosed  tonight  by 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Establishment  of  clinics  for  the 
fitting  or  repair  of  plastic  eyes— 
and  later  for  fittings  fSFfla'stfc 
noses,  ears  and  hands— also  was 
announced. 

Eight  clinics  are  in  operation 
now_at  Boston,  New  York,  At- 
lanta, Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Baltimore  and  Chicago. 

Similar  clinics  will  be  opened 
soon  at  Memphis,  Dallas,  Minneap- 
olis, Denver  and  Portland,  Ore., 
and  at  the  Army's  Valley  Forge 
hospital,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  when 
it  is  transferred  to  the  VA. 
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BELLEVUE.  O..  Dec.  11,  <AP)  — 
Sightless  Johnny.  Lower.  8,  "is 
yBUfig^and  has  lots  ahead  of  him," 
wiote  a  war  veteran  from  Massil- 
Iob.  O..  "while  I  already  have  had 
my  fun  in  life." 

With  that,  the  former  G.I.  of- 
fered one  of  his  eyes,  describing 
his  vision  as  perfect  20-20.  His 
nane  was  not  disclosed. 

"One    eye    is    better    than    none, 
said    the    veteran    in    his    letter.    "I 
would    like    to    help      Johnny      see 
Christmas    toys   instead    of    merely 
feeling  them." 


Town  Takes  Care 
Qf  Blinded  Veteran 

,'alinas,  Cal.  (UP)  —  Erection  of 
a  home  for  Arthur  McBride,  who  lost 
his  eyesight  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  will  be  started  here  soon,  us- 
ing a  portion  of  the  $13,000  donated 
by  Salinas  and  nearby  area  people. 

The  home  will  be   built  in   a    new 
subdivision   on     a     $1,500    lot   anon- 
ymously donated     to   the     war  hero. 
■  Furniture    also    will    be    donated.  Re- 

cently, the  Monterey  County  board  of 
r-upervisors  approved,  placing  of  a 
news  stand  in  the  courthouse  lobby 
to  be  operated  by  McBride. 


|Army  Continuing 
Use  of  Old  Farms 

Continued  use  by  the  Army  of 
Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital 
at  Avon  for  blind  soldiers  until 
well  into  nexfyear.  at  least, 
dimmed  the  possibility  that  the 
reopening  of  Avon  Old  Farms  as 
a  boy's  school  can  be  effected  by 
next  fall. 

Prof  Henry  A.  Perkins,  chair- 
man qf  the  school's  board  of  di- 
rectors, said  that  Army  authorities 
have  told  him  that  they  will  let 
him  know  by  June  1  when  the 
proyerty  will  be  vacated. 

It  had  been  tentatively  planned 
to  reopen  the  school  in  the  fall. 


*  Veteran  Becomes 
Adept  Masseur  at  Yale 

New  Haven.  Dec.  6.-  -I  AP.)— 
■  erry  Nolan,  21 -years-old  Bndgo- 
>ort" veteran,  blinded  in  the  battle 
>f  Cassino.  has  found  a  new  trade 
n  which  his  enthusiasm  compen- 
:ates  for  his  lack  of  sight. 

Nolan  his  expenses  paid  under 
the  act  which  covers  disabled  vet- 
erans, is  a  "trainee"  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity Health  Departments  pn>- 
sical  therapy  division,  under  the 
direct  tutelage  of  Edward  D. 
O'Donnell,  head  of  the  division 

In  the  few  months  the  tall,  red- 
haired  veteran  has  been  at  the 
university  he  has  become  an  adept 
masseur.  His  powerful  physique 
he  stands  six  feet,  three  inches 
tall,  and  weighs  220  pounds,  plus 
his  sensitive  touch  make  him  par- , 
ticularly  well  fitted  for  his  chosen, 
work,  O'Donnell  said  today-—-" 
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Blinded  Vets  Holding  Jobs 


"A  good  percentage  of  blinded 
veterans  in  Connecticut  are  al- 
ready doing  competitve  work  in 
industry  and  are  strictly  on  their 
own,"  Edward  M.  Mesick,  Veterans 
Administration  training  officer  in 
charge  of  training  this  state's 
blinded  veterans  of  World  War 
II,  said  today. 

According  to  Mesick  who  is 
supervising  the  placement  and 
training  of  41  blinded  World  War 
II  veterans,  "these  boys  are  an 
independent  lot  who,  once  they 
have  been  placed  on  a  job,  want 
no     solicitous     consideration     or 


assistance  from  their  fellow  "m- 
ployes.  Once  they  are  on  the  job, 
they  want  to  be  on  the  same  com- 
petitive basis  as  their  fellow  em- 
ployes." 

Before    a    blinded    veteran    is 
\  placed  in  training  by  the  V.  A„ 
Mesick    reported,    his    particular 
capabilities  are  studied  by  V.  A. 
advisement  and  guidance  officers. 
"We  look  into  everything,"  Mesick 
continued.    "We  consider  the  vet- 
j  erans'     education,     social     back- 
ground, his  various  qualifications. 
By   means   of   aptitude    tests    we 
determine  just  what  type  of  work 
he  can  do." 
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BLIND  VET  ENJOYS  YULE 


v 


Clinic  To  Fit 
Vets  With  Plastic 
Eyes  Opens  in  Hub 


WASHINGTON  (JP)  —  Develop- 
ment of  a  seamless  plastic  glove 
to  make  artificial  hands  look  na- 
tural was  disclosed  last  night  by 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Establishment  of  eight  clinics, 
one  of  them  at  Boston,  for  the 
fitting  or  repair  of  plastic  eyes — 
and  later  for  fittings  for  plastic 
noses,  ears  and  hands — also  was 


announced. 
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Robert  Sterling,  who  lost  his  eyesight  in  European  fighting,  shown 

in  his  Goffstown  home  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  Nathalie,  and 

their  dog,  Sandy.    He    vows    it    will    be    one .  of    his    happiest 

Christmases. 
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4-F  Broadens  Offer 
Of  Eye   to   Any   Vet 

Blinded   in   Battle 

FENWICK,  Mich.  (UP)— Cecil 
Buck,  a  19-year-old  factory  work- 
er who  was  rejected  for  service 
-during  the  war,  offered  one  of  his 
eyes  today  to  any  veteran  blinded 
in  battle. 

The  youth  made  a  similar  offer 
last  week  to  Cpl.  Chester  R.  Per- 
kins, the  blinded  veteran  who 
wrote  Santa  Claus  for  two  "bright 
shiny  blue  eyes."  The  offer  was 
rejected  after  physicians  at  Val- 
ley Forge  General  Hospital  in 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,  determined 
that  the  nerves  of  Perkins'  eyes 
were  too  badly  damaged  to  per- 
mit transplanting  of  the  cornea. 
"My  offer  still  stands,"  Buck 
said.  "Only  now  I'll  extend  it  to 
any  blinded  veteran  who  can  be 
helped  by  an  operation.  It's  just 
a  case  of  share  and  share  alike." 


Blind.  Vet  to  Get  Killer's  Eyes 


THESE  EYES  have  reflected  criminal  desperation  and  have  looked 
coldly  upon  murder.  But  one  day  they  may  help  some  vet,  who  sacri- 
ficed his  sight  for  humanity,  to  see  the  world  again.  For  "Killer" 
Thompson,  one  of  the  Alcatraz  prison  revolt  desperadoes,  has  asked 
—as  his  New  Year  contribution— that  they  be  placed  in  an  eye  bank 
and  given  to  a  blind  war  survivor  after  his  execution- 
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Blind  War  Hero 
Facing  Eviction 
Cant  Find  House 

Cranston    GI's    Christmas 

Wish  Is  for  Home  for 

Self,  Wife  and  Son 

Joseph  St.  Lawrence  31-year-old 
war  hero,  sat  sightless  in  his  tene- 
ment at  35  Harris  Avenue.  Cranston. 
last  night,  and  told  simply  what  he 
would  like  for  a  Christmas  present. 

"I  want  a  place  to  live,"  he  said, 
"a  place  where  my  wife  and  I  and 
our  2-year-old  son  will  not  be  faced 
with  the  daily  fear  of  being  evicted. 
We  have  to  get  out  of  here  and  we 
have  no  place  to  go.  Just  a  home— 
and  peace.  That's  all  I  want  for 
Christmas," 

St.  Lawrence,  who  was  wounded 
by  a  hand  grenade  in  Germany 
while  he  was  fighting  with  the  106th 
Infantry  Division,  lost  both  eyes  and 
Miffered  other  wounds. 

His  landlord  has  notified  him  that 
the  tenement  must  be  given  up  be- 
cause the  landlord's  son  is  to  be  mar- 
ried and  he,  too.  needs  a  place  to  live. 
Since  that  notice.  St.  Lawrence  and 
his  wife  have  tramped  the  streets 
daily,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  trying 
to  find  a  new  tenement. 

"One  landlord  who  had  a  vacant 
tenement  to  rent  told  us  frankly  that 
he  was  afraid  I  would  bump  into  the 
walls  and  scuff  the  floor."  he  said 
quietly.  "That  is  not  true.  The  blind 
have  learned  how  to  get  around." 

And  then  there  were  landlords 
who  objected  to  the  baby. 

"I  ask  no  charity,"  he  said.  "We 
can  pay  our  rent  from  the  full  pen- 
sion the  Government  pays.  I  might 
be  blind  and  a  wounded  veteran,  but 
not  trying  to  impose  on  any- 
one." 

Before  the  war.  when  he  lived  in 
Thornton,  he  prided  himself  on  his 
ability  to  do  a  hard  day's  work,  such 
as  splitting  rocks  for  road  building. 
He  was  never  out  of  work,  whether 
as  a  laborer,  truck  driver  or  car- 
l/enter. 

Since  his  blindness,  he  said,  he  has- 

earned  to  do  many  things  for  him- 
self and  it  is  his  ambition  to  do  as 
much  as  possible  without  help  from 
anyone. 

"Did  you  ever  have  the  feeling  that 
a  blind  man  is  different  from  you, 
and  you  wouldn't  want  him  for  a 
friend?"  he  asked.  Then  he  said 
softly: 

"I  asked  that  because  I  used  to 
feel  that  way.  But  I  want  my  family 
to  have  a  nice  home  and  I  want  to 
feel  that  they  are  taken  care  of.  That 
may  be  asking  a  lot,  but  after  all 
that  is  what  everyone  wants  for  his 
family." 

Last  Spring  a  Braille  watch  which 
St.  Lawrence  treasured  was  stolen 
from  him.  together  with  a  sum  of 
money.    The  watch  later  was  recov- 
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Blind  Veteran 

lelps  Restore 
I        GSs  To  Health 

29-Year-Old  Roy  Frey  is  Sym- 
bol Of  Hope  For  Blind  World 
War  Si  Vers 

PHILADELPHIA  (INS)— The  Vet- 
erans Administration  offers  29- 
year-old  Raymond  T.  Frey  as  a 
symbol  of  hope  for  blinded  war 
veterans.  And  the  record  proves 
it. 

Frey  lost  his  sight  as  a  GI  in  a 
premature  dynamite  blast  from  a 
bobby  trap  at  Camp  Carson,  Colo. 
That  was  back  in  February,  1943. 
Today— civilian  Frey  is  helping 
to  restore  thousands  of  wounded 
servicemen  to  health  as  an  expert 
Physio-therapist  in  veterans  hos- 
1s. 

Slow  Transition 
The  transition  from  helpless 
blind  man  to  a  poised  and  capable 
technician  was  a  slow  one— em- 
bracing three  years  of  painful  re- 
adjustment to  both  social  and 
occupational  pursuits. 

Before  the  war  Frey  was  a 
teacher  and  athletic  coach  at  a 
high  school  in  Marietta,  Pa. 

Following  the  accident  which 
blinded  him,  Frey  spent  five 
months  in  Army  hospitals. 
"  The  sightless  veteran  wasn't  al- 
lowed to  drift  back  to  civilian  life 
without  adequate  training.  He  was 
called  to  Washington  and  received 
a  course  as  a  consultant  for  the 
blind. 

Latest   Methods 
Frey  next  spent  a  month   at   a 
blind  institute  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
studying    the    latest    methods    for 
employment  in   industry. 

While  at  Valley  Forge,  he  be- 
came interested  in  physical  thera- 
py—the earliest  phase  of  medical 
rehabilitation. 

That's  where  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration stepped  in.  Frey  was 
enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Physical  Therapy.  That  was  in 
September,  1945. 

Frey  had  begun  to  learn  Braille 
while  hospitalized.  And  the  VA 
also  furnished  him  with  a  type- 
writer, paid  for  reading  services 
at  home  and  supplied  a  recording 
machine. 


Fit  Into  Program 

With  his  facilities  and  accom- 
plishments, Frey  was  able  to  fit 
into  the  VA's  program  of  medical 
rehabilitation — which  included,  of 
course,  therapeutics. 

And  now  visitors  to  the  veterans 
hospitals  are  amazed  by  Frey's 
mastery  of  the  intricate  devices 
connected  with  his  therapy  work.  | 

He  is  sure  and  steady  in  his 
motions — and  he  knows  each  ma- 
chine intimately  by  touch.  Frey 
times  his  treatments  by  means  of 
a  special  clock  with  Braille  mark- 
ings on  it. 

The  blind  physio-therapist  also 
takes  the  temperature  of  water 
with  a  touch  thermometer  which 
he  helped  to  perfect.  And  he  has 
won  the  praise  of  many  experts 
in  his  field. 

Normal    Activities 

Outside  duty  hours — Frey's  ac- 
tivities are  those  of  a  normal  per- 
son. He  plays  golf,  swims;  takes 
frequent  gym  work-outs  and  even 
plays  a  little  basketball. 

His    hobbies     are    leatherwork, 
jmusic — and     playing    with     Carol ) 
I  Anne,  his  two  and  one  half  year 
old  daughter. 

Besides  all  that — Frey  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association — which  has  a  national 
membership  of  2,000. 

But  Ray  Frey  is  proudest  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  helping  thousands 
of  hjs  wounded  buddies  on  the 
road  back. 


MORE  AID  PLEDGED 
TO  BLIND  WAR  VET 

Mayor     Lark,     AMVETS 

to  Assist  in  Finding 

Him  a  Home 

Several  organizations  last  night 
rallied  to  the  aid  of  Joseph  St.  Law- 
rence, 31.  of  35  Harris  Avenue,  Crans- 
ton, blinded  war  veteran  who  must 
find  a  new  home  by  April. 

Mayor  Hoyt  W.  Lark  conferred 
with  Raymond  J.  Thompson,  com- 
mander of  Cranston  Amvets  Post 
No.  2,  of  which  St.  Lawrence  is  a 
member,  and  with  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Assistant  also  was  promised  by  the 
State  Department  of  Amvets, 
through  James  DeSonie.  State  com- 
mander and  the  Cranston  Veterans' 
Re-training  and  Re-employment 
Committee,  through  its  executive 
secretary,  Reginald  T.  Small. 

Up  to  last  night.  St.  Lawrence 
had  received  offers  of  nine  houses 
to  let  or  for  sale,  but  several  of  them 
v-ere  ruled  out  immediately  because 
of  their  distance  from  the  Greater 
Providence  area. 

"What  I  would  like  to  find,"  said 
the  veteran,  who  lost  both  eyes  in 
a  grenade  explosion,  "is  a  bungalow 
that  I  can  buy  at  not  too  great  a 
price,  and  near  the  city." 

His  plight,  brought  to  public  at- 
tention in  a  story  in  the  Providence 
Journal  on  Christmas  morning,  has 
brought  him  a  number  of  telephone 
calls  and  letters,  and  last  night  he 
expressed  pleasure  at  the  thought- 
fulness  of  people. 

His  landlord  has  notified  him  that 
his  son  is  to  be  married  and  that  he 
wants  the  St.  Lawrence  tenement 
lor  the  son  and  his  wife. 

'"The  son  is  a  veteran  himself,''  the 
blind  man  said,  "and  after  all,  we've 
got  to  be  considerate.  He  needs  a 
place,  too.  I  have  until  April  to 
find  a  place,  but  I'm  getting  around 
now  because  I  won't  be  able  to  in 
January  or  February. 

He  said  he  thought  it  had  been  a 
Merry  Christmas  after  all,  and  if 
he  can  bring  his  wife  and  2-year-old 
son  to  a  new  home  as  a  belated 
present,  it  will  be  "the  best  holiday 

ever'"     — 


50  Radios  Sent  to  Avon 


lers 


Blind  soldiers  at  Old  Farms 
Convalescent  Hospital  at  Avon 
will  find  that  Santa  Claus,  has  not 
forgotten  them  when  they  return 
from  Christmas  leave  Jan.  5. 

A  station  wagon,  loaded  with 
more  than  50  radios,  arrived  at 
the  hospital  today— the  gift  of  500 
civilian  employes  of  the  Army  Ex- 
change Service  in  New  York. 

Accepted  by  Col.  Charles  A. 
Pfeffer,  commanding  officer,  the 
radios  will  be  distributed  to  each 
of  the  blind  trainees  at  the  hos- 
pital who  have  no  radio. 

Colonel  Pfeffer  said  that  after 
the  gifts  are  distributed  there  will 
be  some  left  to  give  to  new  trainees 


who  are  expected  to  be  transferred 
soon  from  Valley  For?e  General 
Hospital  in  Phoenixville.  Pa.,  and 
McCornack  General  Hospital  in 
California. 

Donations  for  the  radios  were 
given  by  the  Army  Exchange  Serv- 
ice civilian  employes  at  a  party 
held  in  Hotel  Pennsylvania  Christ- 
mas Eve. 


piind,  Handless  Vet 
To  Run  Business 

LONDON,  Dec.  28  (#\— RAF 
veteran  William  Griffiths.  26.  who 
lost  his  sight  and  both  hands  in 
an  explosion  on  Java,  has  ob- 
tained a  license  to  operate  a 
trucking  firm  because  he  doesn't 
want  a  "sympathy  job." 

Trained  to  do  office  work  de- 
spite his  condition.  Griffiths  will 
administer  the  business  while  his 
brother,  a  former  Navy  stoker, 
drives   the  truck. 

Griffiths,  taken  prisoner  on 
Java,  was  wounded  while  doing 
prison  labor  on  an  ammunition 
dump.  fX^ 
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